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NINTH REPORT 


From the Select Committee (of the House of 
Cornmons) appointed to take into consideration 
the state of the Administration of Justice in the 
provinces of Bengal, Bahar, . and Orissa, and 
to report the same, as it shall appear to them, 
to the House ; with their observations thereupon ; 
and who were instructed to consider how the 
British Possessions in the East Indies may be 
held and governed with the greatest security and 
advantage to this Co.untry ; and by what means 
the happiness of the Native Inhabitants may be 
best promoted. — (25th June 1783.) 


I. —observations on the state of the 

COMPANY’S AFFAIRS IN INDIA. 

In order to enable the House to adopt the most 
proper means for regulating the British Government 
in India, and for promoting the happiness of the 
Natives, who live under its authority or influence, 
Your Committee hold it expedient to collect, into 
distinct points of view, the*circumstances, by which 
that government appears to them to be most cssen 
VOL. XI. a tially 
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4iRU^4<iisoi^ered ; and to explain fully the principles 
^pf polipy, and the course of conduct by which the 
Natives of all ranks and orders have been reduced 
to their present state of depression and misery. 

Your Committee have endeavoured to perform 
this task in plain and popular language, knowing 
that nothing has alienated the House from inquiries, 
absolutely necessary for the performance of one of 
the most essential* of all its duties, so much as the 
technical language of the Company’s Records ; as 
the Indian names of persons, of offices, of the tenure 
and qualities of estates, and of all the varied 
branches of their intricate revenue. This language 
is, indeed, of necessary use in the executive depart- 
ments of the Company’s affairs ; but it is not neces- 
sary to Parliament. A language, so foreign from 
all the ideas and habits of the far greater part of 
the members of this House, has a tendency to dis- 
gust them with all sorts of inquiry concerning this 
subject. They are fatigued into such a despair of 
ever obtaining a competent knowledge of the trans- 
actions in India, that they are easily persuaded to 
remand them back to that obscurity, mystery, and 
intrigue, out of which they have been forced upon 
publick notice by the calamities arising from their 
extreme mismanagement. This mismanagement 
has itself (as Your Committee conceive) in a great 
measure arisen from dark cabals, and secret sug- 
gestions to persons in power, without a regular 

publick 
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publick inquiry into the good or evil tendency of any 
measure, or into the merit or demerit of any person 
intrusted with the Company’s concerns. 

The plan adopted by Your Committee is, first, Present 
to consider the law regulating the East-India Com- th!g tofhe 
pany, as it now stands ; and secondly, to inquire company! 
into the circumstances of the two great links of 
connexion, by which the territorial possessions in 
India are united to this kingdom ; namely, the 
Company’s Commerce ; and the government exer- 
cised under the Charter, and under Acts of Parlia- 
ment. • The last of these objects^ the Commerce, 
is taken in two points of view, the external^ or the 
direct trade between India and Europe ; and the 
internal, that is to say, the Trade of Bengal, in all 
the articles of produce and manufacture, which fur- 
nish the Company’s Investment. 

The government is considered by Your Com- 
mittee under the like descriptions of Internal and 
External. The Internal regards the communication 
between the Court of Directors and their Servants 
in India ; the management of the revenue ; the ex- 
penditure of publick money ; the civil administra- 
tion ; the administration of Justice ; and the state of 
the Army. — The external regards, first, the conduct 
and maxims of the Company’s government with 
respect to the native Princes and People dependent 
on the British authority : and next, the proceedings 
with regard to those Native Powers, which are 

B 2 wholly 
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wholly independent of the Company. But Your 
Committee’s observations on the last division ex- 
tend to those matters only, which are not compre- 
hended in the Report of the Committee of Secrecy. 
Under these heads, Your Committee refer to the 
most leading particulars of abuse, which prevail in 
the administration of India ; deviating only from 
this order, where the abuses are of a complicated 
nature, and where one cannot be well considered 
independently of several others. 

Second at- Your Committee observe, that this is the second 

tempt made , ^ 

byPariia. attempt made by Parliament for the reformation 

merit for a • i i 

reforma- of abuses in the Lompany s government. It ap- 
pears therefore to them a necessary preliminary to 
this second Undertaking to Consider the causes 
which, in their opinion, have produced the failure 
of the first ; that the defects of the original plan 
may be supplied ; its errours corrected ; and such 
useful regulations, as were then adopted, may be 
further explained, enlarged, and enforced. 

Proceed- fi**®*^ desigu of this kind was formed in the 

2 TO*' Session of the year 1773. In that year, Parlia- 
ment, taking up the consideration of the aflairs of 
India, through two of its Committees, collected a 
very great body of details concerning the interiour 
economy of the Company’s possessions; and con- 
cerning many particulars of abuse, which prevailed 
at the time when those Committees made their 
arq|le and instructive Reports. But it does not 

appear, 
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appear, that the body of regulations enacted in that 
year, that is, in the East-India Act of the thirteenth 
of His Majesty’s Reign, were altogether grounded 
on that information ; but were adopted rather on 
probable speculations, and general ideas *-of good 
policy, and good government. New establish- 
ments, civil and judicial, were therefore formed 
at a very great expense, and with much complexity 
of constitution. Checks and counter-checks of all 
kinds were contrived in the execution, as well as in 
the formation, of thi§ system, in which all the ex- 
isting authorities of this kingdom had a share : for 
Parliament appointed the members of the presiding . 
part of the new establishment; the Crown ap- 
pointed the judicial, and the Company preserved 
the nomination of the other officers. So that if the 
Act has not fully answered its purposes, the failure 
cannot be attributed to any want of officers of every 
description, or to the deficiency of any mode of 
patronage in their appointment. The cause must 
be sought elsewhere. 

The Act had in its view (independently of Powers ami 

^ ^ objects of 

several detached regulations) five fundamental Acton773, 

and the ef- 

objects : fects there- 

1st. The Reformation of the Court of Proprietors 
of the East-India Company : 

2dly. A new model of^the Court of Directors, 
and an enforcement of tlieir authority over the 
servants abroad : 

n3 


3dly. 
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Court of 
Proprietors. 


3dly. The Establishment of a Court of Justice 
capable of protecting the Natives from the oppres- 
sions of British subjects : 

4thly. The Establishment of a General Council 
to be seated in Bengal, whose authority should, in 
many particulars, extend over all the British settle- 
ments in India : 

5thly. To furnish the Ministers of the Crown 
with constant information concerning the whole 
of the Company’s correspondence with India, in 
order that they might be enabled to inspect the 
conduct of the Directors, and servants, and to watch 
over the execution of all parts of the Act ; that they 
might be furnished with matter to lay before Par- 
liament from time to time, according as the state 
of things should render regulation or animadver- 
sion necessary. 

The first object of the policy of this Act was to 
improve the constitution of the Court of Proprie- 
tors. In this case, as in almost all the rest, the 
remedy was not applied directly to the disease. 
The complaint was, that factions in the Court of 
Proprietors had shown, in several instances, a dis- 
position to support the servants of the Company 
against the just coercion and legal prosecution of 
the Directors. Instead of applying a corrective 
to the distemper, a change was proposed in the 
constitution. By this reform, it was presumed, 
that an interest would arise in the General Court 


more 
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more independent in itself, and more connected 
with the commercial prosperity of the Company. 

Under the new constitution, no Proprietor, not 
possessed of a thousand pounds capital stock, was 
permitted to vote in the General Court ; before the New Qimli- 
Act, five hundred pounds was a sufficient qualifi- 
cation for one vote ; and no value gave more. But 
as the lower classes were disabled, the power was 
increased in the higher : Proprietors of three thou- 
sand pounds were allowed two votes ; those of six 
thousand were entitled to three ; ten thousand 
pounds was made the qualification for four. The 
votes were thus regulated in the scale and gradation 
of property. On this scale, and on some provisions 
to prevent occasional qualifications, and splitting of 
votes, the whole reformation rested. 

Several essential points, however, seem to have 
been omitted or misunderstood. No regulation 
was made to abolish the pernicious custom of voting 
by Ballot ; by means of which, acts of the highest Ti,e naiiot. 
concern to the Company, and to the State, might 
be done by individuals with perfect impunity : and 
even the body itself might be subjected to a for- 
feiture of all its privileges for defaults of persons, 
who, so far from being under control, could not 
be so much as known in any mode of legal cogni- 
zance. Nothing was done, or attempted, to pre- 
vent the operation of the interest of delinquent 
servants of the Company, in the General Court, 

n 4 by 
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Indian I 
terest. 


I- by which they might even come to be tlieir own 
judges; and in effect, under another description, 
to become the masters in that body, which ought 
to govern them. Nor was any thing provided to 
secure the independency of the proprietory body 
from the various exteriour interests, by which it 
might be disturbed, and diverted from the conser- 
vation of that pecuniary concern, which the Act 
laid down as the sole security for preventing a col- 
lusion between the General Court and the powerful 
delinquent servants in India. The whole of the 
regulations concerning the Court of Proprietors 
relied upon two principles, which have often proved 
fallacious ; namely, that small numbers were a 
security against faction and disorder ; and, that 
integrity of conduct would follow the greater pro- 
perty. In no case could these principles be less 
depended upon than in the affairs of the East-India 
Company. However, by wholly cutting off* the 
lower, and adding to the power of the higher, 
classes, it was supposed, that tlie higher would keep 
their money in that fund to make profit ; that the 
vote would be a secondary consideration, and no 
more than a guard to the property; and that there- 
fore any abuse, which tended to depreciate the 
value of their stock, would be warmly resented by 
such Proprietors. 

If the ill effects of every misdemeanour in the 
Company’s servants were to be immediate, and had 

a tendency 
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a tendency to lower the value of the stock, some- 
thing might justly be expected from the pecuniary 
security taken by the Act. But from the then state 
of things, it was more than probable, that proceed- 
ings, ruinous to the permanent interest of the Com- 
pany, might commence in great lucrative advan- 
tages. Against this evil large pecuniary interests 
were rather the reverse of a remedy. Accordingly, 
the Company’s servants have ever since covered 
over the worst oppressions of the people under their 
government, and the 'inost cruel and wanton ra- 
vages of all the neighbouring countries, by holding 
out, and for a time actually realizing, additions of 
revenue to the territorial funds of the Company, 
and great quantities of valuable goods to their in- 
vestment. 

But this consideration of mere income (what- Proprietors, 
ever weight it might have) could not be the first 
object of a Proprietor, in a body so circumstanced. 

The East-lndia Company is not, like the Bank of 
England, a mere monied society for the sole pur- 
pose of the preservation or improvement of their 
capital ; and, therefore, every attempt to regulate 
it upon the same principles must inevitably fail. 

When it is considered, that a certain share in the 
stock gives a share in the governraent of so vast 
an Empire, with such a boundless patronage, civil, 
military, marine, commercial, and financial, in every 
department of which such fortunes have been made, 


as 
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as could be made no where else, it is impossible 
not to perceive, that capitals, far superiour to any 
qualifications appointed to Proprietors, or even to 
Directors, would readily be laid out for a partici- 
pation in that power. The Indian Proprietor, 
therefore, will always be, in the first instance, a 
politician ; and the bolder his enterprise, and the 
more corrupt his views, the less will be his consi- 
deration of the price to be paid for compassing 
them. The new regulations did not reduce the 
number so low as not to leave the assembly still 
liable to all the disorder, which might be supposed 
to arise from multitude. But,, if the principle had 
been well established, and well executed, a much 
greater incouvenieiicy grew out of the reform than 
that, which had attended the old abuse ; for if 
tumult and disorder be lessened by redueing the 
number of Proprietors, private cabal and intrigue 
are facilitated, at least, in an equal degree ; and it 
is cabal and corruption, rather than disorder and 
confusion, that were most to be dreaded in trans- 
acting the affairs of India. Whilst the votes of 
the smaller Proprietors continued, a door was left 
open for the publick sense to enter into that society : 
since that door has been closed, the proprietory has 
become (even more than formerly) an aggregate of 
private interests, which ^subsist at the expense of 
the collective body. At the moment of this revo- 
lution in the proprietory, as it might naturally be 

expected, 
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expected, those, who had either no very particular 
interest in their vote, or but a petty object to pur- 
sue, immediately disqualified ; but those, who were 
deeply interested in the Company’s patronage ; 
those, who were concerned in the supply of ships 
and of tlie other innumerable objects required for 
their immense establishments ; those, who were 
engaged in contracts with the Treasury, Admiralty, 
and Ordnance, together with the clerks in Publick 
Offices, found means of securing qualifications at 
the enlarged standard. ' All these composed a much 
greater proportion than formerly they had done of 
the proprietory body. 

Against the great, predominant, radical corrup- 
tion of the Court of Proprietors, the raising the 
(jualification proved no sort of remedy. The return 
of the Company’s servants into Europe poured in 
a constant supply of Proprietors, whose ability to 
purchase the highest qualifications for themselves, 
their agents and dependents, could not be dubious. 
And this latter description form a very considera- 
ble, and by far the most active and efficient, part 
of that body. To add to the votes, which is 
adding to the power in proportion to the wealth, 
of men, whose very offences were supposed to con- 
sist in acts, which lead to the acquisition of enor- 
mous riches, appears by no means a well-considered 
method of checking rapacity and oppression. In 
proportion as these interests prevailed, the means 

of 
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of cabal, of concealment, and of corrupt confede- 
racy, became far more easy than before. Accord- 
ingly, there was no fault with respect to the Com- 
pany’s government over its servants, charged or 
chargeable on the General Court as it originally 
stood, of which, since the reform, it has not been 
notoriously guilty. It was not, therefore, a matter 
of surprise to Your Committee, that the General 
Court, so composed, has at length grown to such 
a degree of contempt both of its duty and of the 
permanent interest of the whole Corporation, as to 
put itself into open defiance of the salutary admo- 
nitions of this House, given for the purpose of 
asserting and enforcing the legal authority of their 
own body over their own servants. 

The failure in this part of the lleforin of 1773 is 
not stated by Your Committee as recommending a 
return to the ancient constitution of the Company, 
which was nearly as far as the new from containing 
any principle tending to the prevention or remedy of 
abuses ; but to point out the probable failure of any 
future regulations, which do not apply directly to the 
grievance, but which may be taken up as experi- 
ments to ascertain theories of the operations of 
councils formed of gi’eater or lesser numbers, or 
such as shall be composed of men of more or less 
opulence, or of interests^ of newer or longer standing, 
or concerning the distribution of power to various 

descriptions 
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descriptions or professions of men, or of the election 
to office by one authority, rather, than another. 

The second object of the Act was the Court ofcounof 

Directors 

Directors. Under the arrangement ot the year 
1773, that Court appeared to have its authority 
mucii strengthened. It was made less dependent 
than formerly upon its constituents the proprietory. 

The duration of the Directors in office was rendered 
more permanent, and the tenure itself diversified by 
a varied and intricate rotation. At the same time 
their authority was held high over their servants of 
all descriptions ; and the only rule prescribed to the 
Council General of Bengal, in the exercise of the 
large and ill-defined powers given to them, was 
that they were to yield obedience to the orders of 
the Court of Directors. As to the Court of Direc- 
tors itself, it was left with very little regulation. 

The custom of ballot, infinitely the most mischievous 
in a body possessed of all the ordinary executive 
powers, was still left; and Your Committee have 
found tlie ill effects of this practice in the course 
of their inquiries. Nothing was done to oblige the 
Directors to attend to the promotion of their ser- 
vants according to their rank and merits. In judg- 
ing of thosQ merits, nothing was done to bind them to 
any observation of what ajipeared on their records. 
Nothing was done to compel them to prosecution 
or complaint where delinquency became visible. 

The Act indeed prescribed, that no servant of the 

Company 
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Company abroad should be eligible into the Direc- 
tion until two years after his return to England. 
But as this regulation rather presumes than provides 
for an inquiry into their conduct, a very ordinary 
neglect in the Court of Directors might easily de- 
feat it, and a short remission might in this particular 
operate as a total indemnity. In fact, however, the 
servants have of late seldom attempted a seat in the 
Direction ; an attempt, which might possibly rouse 
a dormant spirit of inquiry ; but satisfied with an 
interest in the proprietory, they have, through that 
name, brought the Direction very much under their 
own control. 

As to the general authority of the Court of Di- 
rectors, there is reason to apprehend, that on the 
whole it was somewhat degraded by the Act, wliose 
professed purpose was to exalt it; and that tlie only 
effect of the Parliamentary sanction to tlieir orders 
has been, that along with those orders the Law of 
the Land has been despised and trampled under 
foot. The Directors were not suffered either to 
nominate or to remove those, whom they were em- 
powered to instruct : from masters they were reduced 
to the situation of complainants ; a situation, the 
imbecility of which no laws or regulations could 
wholly alter ; and when the Directors were after- 
wards restored in some degree to their ancient 
power, on the expiration of the lease given to their 
principal servants, it became impossible for them 

to 
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to recover any degree of their ancient respect, 
even if they had not, in the mean time, been so 
modelled as to be entirely free from all ambition 
of that sort. 

From that period the orders of the Court of 
Directors became so habitually despised by their 
servants abroad, and to be so little regarded even 
by themselves, that this contempt of orders forms 
almost the whole subject-matter of the voluminous 
reports of two of Your Committees. If any doubt 
however remains concerning the cause of this fatal 
decline of the authority of the Court of Directors, 
no doubt whatsoever can remain of the fact itself, 
nor of the total failure of one of the great leading 
regulations of the Act of 1773. 

The third object was a new .ludicial arrangement ; Supreme 

Court of 

the chief purpose of which was to form a strong Judicature, 
and solid security for the natives against the wrongs 
and oppressions of British subjects resident in 
Bengal. An operosc and expensive establishment 
of a supreme court was made, and charged upon the 
revenues of the country. The charter of Justice was 
by the Act left to the Crown, as well as the appoint- 
ment of the magistrates. The defect in the insti- 
tution seemed to be this ; that no rule was laid 
down, either in the Act or the charter, by which 
the Court was to judge. No descriptions of offen- 
ders, or species of delinquency, were properly ascer- 
tained according to the nature of the place, or to 

the 
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the prevalent mode of abuse. Provision was made 
for the administration of justice in the remotest 
part of Hindostan, as if it were a province in Great 
Britain. Your Committee have long had the con- 
stitution and conduct of this Court before them ; 
and they have yet been able to discover very few 
instances (not one, that appears to them of leading 
importance) of relief given to the natives against 
the corruptions or oppressions of British subjects in 
power : though they do find one very strong and 
marked instance of the Judges having employed an 
unwarrantable extension or application of the mu- 
nicipal Law of England, to destroy a person of the 
highest rank among those natives, whom they were 
sent to protect. One circumstance rendered the 
proceeding in this case fatal to all the good pur- 
poses, for which the Court had been establislicd. 
The sufferer (the Rajah Nundcomai) appears, at 
the very time of this extraordinary prosecution, a 
discoverer of some particulars of illicit gain then 
charged upon Mr. Hastings, the Governour General. 
Although in ordinary cases, and in some lesser in- 
stances of grievance, it is very probable, that this 
Court has done its duty, and has been, as every 
Court must be, of some service ; yet one example of 
this kind must do more towards deterring the natives 
from complaint, and consequently from the means 
of redress, than many decisions favourable to tliem, 
in the ordinary course of })roceeding, can do for 

their 
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tlieir encouragement and relief. So far as Your 
Committee have been able to discover, the Court 
has been generally terrible to the natives, and has 
distracted the Government of the Company, with- 
out substantially reforming any one of its abuses. 

This Court, which in its constitution seems not 
to have had sufficiently in view the necessities of 
the people, for whose relief it was intended, and 
was, or thought itself, bound, in some instances, to 
too strict an adherence to the forms and rules of 
English practice, in others was framed upon prin- 
ciples, perhaps, too remote from the constitution of 
English tribunals. By the usual course of Englisli 
[)ractice, the far greater part of the redre.ss to be 
obtained against oppressions of ])ower is by pro- 
cess in the nature of civil actions. In these a 
trial by jury is a necessary part, with regard to the 
finding the offence, and to the assessment of the 
damages. Both these were, in the Charter of Jus- 
tice, left entirely to the Judges. It was presumed, 
and not wholly without reason, that the British 
subjects were liable to fall into factions and com- 
binations, in order to support themselves in tlie 
abuses of an authority, of which every man might, 
in his turn, become a sharer. And with regard to 
the Natives, it was presumed (perhaps a little too 
hastily), that they were not capable of sharing in 
the functions of Jurors. But it w'as not foreseen, 
that the Judges were also liable to be engaged in 

VOL. XI. c the 
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the factions of the Settlement : and if they should 
ever happen to be so engaged, that the native 
people were then without that remedy, which ob- 
viously lay in the clause, that the Court and Jury, 
though both liable to bias, might not easil}'^ unite 
in the same identical act of injustice. Your Com- 
mittee, on full inquiry, are of opinion, that the use 
of Juries is neither impracticable, nor dangerous in 
Bengal, 

Your Committee refer to their Report, made in 
the year 1781, for the manner in which this Court, 
attempting to extend its jurisdiction, and falling 
with extreme severity on the native magistrates, a 
violent contest arose between the English Judges 
and the English civil authority. This authority 
calling in the military arm (by a most dangerous 
example), overpowered, and for a while suspended, 
the functions of that Court ; but at length those 
functions, which were suspended by the quarrel 
of the parties, were destroyed by their reconcilia- 
tion, and by the arrangements made in conse- 
quence of it. By these the Court was virtually 
annihilated ; or, if substantially it exists, it is to 
be apprehended, it exists only for purposes very 
dilferent from those of its institution. 

The fourth object of the Act of 1773 was the 
Council General. This institution was intended to 
produce uniformity, consistency, and the effective 
co-operation of all the Settlements in their common 

defence. 
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defence. By the ancient constitution of the Com- 
pany’s foreign Settlements they were each of them 
under the orders of a President, or Chief, and a 
Council, more or feweri according to the discretion 
of the Company ; among those. Parliament (pro- 
bably on account of the largeness of the territorial 
acquisitions, rather than the conVeniency of the 
situation) chose Bengal for the residence of the 
controlling Power ; and, dissolving the Presidency, 
appointed a new establishment upon a plan some- 
what similar to that which had prevailed before ; 
but the number was smaller. This establishment 
was composed of a Governour-General, and four 
Counsellors, all named in the Act of Parliament. 
They were to hold their offices for five years ; after 
which term the patronage was to revert to the 
Court of Directors. In the mean time such va- 
cancies as should happen were to be filled by that 
Court, with the concurrence of the Crown. The 
first Governour-General and one of the Counsellors 
had been old servants to the Company, the others 
were new men. 

On this new arrangement, the Courts of Pro- 
prietors and Directors considered the details of 
commerce as not perfectly consistent with the en- 
larged sphere of duty, and the reduced number of 
the Council. Therefore, to relieve them from this 
burthen, they instituted a new office, called the 
Board of Trade, for the subordinate management 

c 2 of 
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of their commercial concerns; and appointed eleven 
of their senior servants to fill the commission. 

Object of The powers given by the Act to the new Gover- 
?oveJL*ur- nour-General and Council had for their direct ob- 
STcouii- ject the kingdom of Bengal and its dependencies. 
Within that sphere (and it is not a small one) their 
authority extended over all the Company’s con- 
cerns, of whatever description. In matters of peace 
and war it seems to have been meant, that the 
other Presidencies should be subordinate to their 
Board. But the Law is loose and defective where 
it professes to restrain the subordinate Presidencies 
from making war without the consent and appro- 
bation of the Supreme Council; They are left free 
to act without it in cases of imminent necessity, or, 
where they shall have received special orders from 
the Company. The first exception leaves it open 
to the subordinate to judge of the necessity of mea- 
sures, which, when taken, bind or involve the supe- 
riour : the second refers a question of peace or war 
to two jurisdictions, which may give different judg- 
ments. In * both instances cases in point have 
occurred. With regard to their local administra- 
tion, their powers were exceedingly and dangerously 
loose and undetermined. Their powers were not 
given directly, but in words of reference, in which 
neither the objects related to, nor the mode of the 
relation, were sufficiently expressed. Their legis- 

♦ See the Secret Committee’s Reports on the Mahratta War. 

lative 
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lative and executive capacities were not so accu- 
rately drawn, and marked by such strong and penal 
lines of distinction, as to keep these capacities se- 
parate. Where legislative, and merely executive, 
powers were lodged in the same hands, the legis- 
lative, wdiich is the larger, and the more ready for 
all occasions, was constantly resorted to. The 
Goveruour-General and Council therefore imme- 
diately gave constructions to their ill-defined au- 
thority, which rendered it perfectly despotick ; 
constructions, which if they were allowed, no ac- 
tion of theirs ought to be regarded as criminal. 

Armed as they were with an authority in itself 
so ample, and by abuse so capable of an unlimited 
extent, very few, and these very insufficient, cor- 
rectives were administered. Ample salaries were 
provided for them, which indeed removed the ne- 
cessity, but by no means the inducements, to cor- 
ruption and oppression. Nor was any barrier 
whatsoever opposed, on the part of the Natives, 
against their injustice, except the Supreme Court 
of .ludicature, which never could be capable of 
controlling a Government with such powers, with- 
out becoming such a Government itself. 

There was, indeed, a prohibition against all con- 
cerns in trade to the whole Council, and against 
all taking of presents by any in authority. A right 
of prosecution in the King’s Bench was also esta- 
blished ; but it was a right, the exercise ol’ which 
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is difficult, and in many, and those the most 
weighty, cases impracticable. No considerable 
facilities were given to prosecutions in Parliament ; 
nothing was done to prevent complaint from being 
far more dangerous to the sufferer than injustice 
to the oppressor. No overt acts were fixed, upon 
which corruption should be presumed in transac- 
tions, of which secrecy and collusion formed the 
very basis ; no rules of evidence, nor authentick 
mode of transmission, were settled in conformity 
to the unalterable circumstances of the country and 
the people. 

One provision, indeed, was made for restraining 
the servants, in itself very wise and substantial ; a 
delinquent, once dismissed, could not be restored 
but by the votes of three fourths of the Directors, 
and three fourths of the Proprietors : this was well 
aimed. But no method was settled for bringing 
delinquents to the question of removal; and if they 
should be brought to it, a door lay wide open for 
evasion of the Law, and for a return into the Ser- 
vice, in defiance of its plain intention ; that is, by 
resigning, to avoid removal ; by which measure 
this provision of the Act has proved as unoperative 
as all the rest. By this management, a mere ma- 
jority may bring in the greater delinquent, whilst 
the person removed lor offences comparatively 
trivial may remain excluded for ever. 

The new Council nominated in the Act was 

composed 
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couiposed of two totally discordant elements, which 
soon distinguished themselves into permanent par- 
ties. One of the principal instructions, which the 
three Members of the Council, sent immediately 
from England, namely. General Clavering, Colonel 
Monson, and Mr. Francis, carried out with them, 
was, to “ cause the strictest inquiry to be made into 
“ all oppressions and abuses," among which the 
practice of receiving presents from the Natives, at 
that time generally charged upon men in power, 
was principally aimed at. 

Presents to any considerable value were justly 
reputed by the Legislature, not as marks of atten- 
tion and respect, .but as bribes or extortions ; for 
which either the beneficial and gratuitous duties of 
Government were sold, or they were the price paid 
for acts of partiality ; or finally, they were sums of 
money extorted from the givers by the terrours of 
power. Against the system of presents, therefore, 
the new commission was, in general opinion, par- 
ticularly pointed. In the commenceraeut of refor- 
mation, at a period when a rapacious conquest 
had overpowered, and succeeded to a corrupt Go- 
vernment, an Act of Indemnity might have been 
thought advisable ; perhaps, a new account ought 
to have been opened ; all retrospect ought to have 
been forbidden, at least to certain periods. If this 
had not been thought advisable, none in the higher 
departments of a suspected and decried Govern- 
ment 
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inent ought to have been kept in their posts, until 
an Examination had rendered their proceedings 
clear, or until letigth of time had obliterated, by 
an even course of irreproachable conduct, the er- 
rours, which so naturally grow out of a new power. 
But the policy adopted was different : it was to 
begin with examples. The cry against the abuses 
was strong and vehement throughout the whole 
nation, and the practice of presents was repre- 
sented to be as general, as it was mischievous. In 
such a case, indeed in any case, it seemed not to 
be a measure the most provident, without a great 
deal of previous inquiry, to place two persons, who 
from their situation must be the most exposed to 
such imputations, in the commission, which was to 
inquire into their own conduct ; much less to place 
one of them at the head of that commission, and 
with a casting vote in case of an equality. The 
persons, who could not be liable to that charge, 
were, indeed, three to two ; but any accidental dif- 
ference of opinion, the death of any one of them, 
or hjj^ occasional absence or sickness, threw the 
whole power into the hands of the other two, who 
were Mr. Hastings, and Mr. Barwell, one the Pre- 
sident, and the other high in the Council of that 
Establishment, on which the reform was to ope- 
rate. Thus those, who were liable to process as 
deliinpients, were in ellect set over the reformers ; 
and that did actually happen, which might be 

expected 
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expected to liappen from so preposterous an 
arrangement : a stop was soon put to all inquiries 
into the capital abuses. 

Nor was the great political end proposed in the 
formation of a superintending Council over all the 
Presidencies better answered, than that of an in- 
quiry into corruptions and abuses. The several 
Presidencies have acted, in a great degree, upon 
their own separate authority ; and as little of unity, 
concert, or regular system, has appeared in their 
conduct, as was ever known before this institution. 

India is, indeed, so vast a country, and the Settle- 
ments are so divided, that their intercourse with 
each other is liable to as many delays and difficul- 
ties as the intercourse between distant and separate 
States. But one evil may possibly have arisen 
from an attempt to produce an union, which, though 
undoubtedly to be aimed at, is opposed in some 
degree by the unalterable nature of their situation, 
that it has taught the Servants rather to look to a 
Superiour among themselves, than to their common 
Superiours. This evil, growing out of the abuse 
of subordination, can only be corrected by a very 
strict enforcement of authority over that part of 
the chain of dependence, which is next to the 
original Power. 

That, which Your Committee considers as the rowers 
fifth and last of the capital objects of the Act, Ministers 'if 
and as the binding regulation of the whole, is the 

introduction 
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introduction (then for the first time) of the Minis- 
ters of the Crown into the affairs of the Company. 
The State claiming a concern and share of property 
in the Company’s profits, the Servants of the Crown 
were presumed the more likely to preserve, with a 
scrupulous attention, the sources of the great re- 
venues, which they were to administer, and for 
the rise and fall of which they were to render an 
account. 

The interference of Government was introduced 
by this Act in two ways ; one by a controul, in 
effect by a share, in the appointment to vacancies 
in the Supreme Council. The Act provided, that 
His Majesty’s approbation should be had to the 
persons named to that duty. Partaking thus in the 
patronage of the Company, Administration was 
bound to an attention to the characters and 
capacities of the persons employed in that high 
trust. 

The other part of their interference was by way 
of inspection. By this right of inspection every 
thing in the Company’s correspondence from India, 
which related to the civil or military affairs, and 
government of the Company, was directed by the 
Act to be within fourteen days after the receipt 
laid before the Secretary of State ; and every thing, 
that related to the management of the revenues, 
was to be laid before' the Commissioners of the 
Treasury. In fact, both descriptions of these 

papers 
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papers have been generally commuiiicated to that 
Board. 

It appears to Your Committee, that there were Defects in 

-IIP -11 PI 

great and material defects in both parts of the 
plan. With regard to the approbation of persons 
nominated to the Supreme Council by the Court 
of Directors, no sufficient means were provided for 
carrying to His Majesty, along with the nomina- 
tion, the particulars in the conduct of those, who 
had been in the service before, which might render 
them proper objects of approbatiim^ or rejection. 

The India House possesses an Office of Record 
capable of furnishing, in almost all cases, materials 
for judging on the behaviour of the Servants in 
their progress from the lowest to the highest sta- 
tions ; and the whole discipline of the Service, 
civil and military, must depend upon an examina- 
tion of these records inseparably attending every 
application for an appointment to the highest sta- 
tions. But in the present state of the nomination 
the Ministers of the Crown are not furnished with 
the proper means of exercising the power of con- 
troul intended by the Law, even if they were scru- 
pulously attentive to the use of it. There are 
modes of proceeding favourable to neglect. Others 
excite inquiry, and stimulate to vigilance. 

Your Committee, therefore, are of opinion, for Proposi- 
the future prevention of cabal, and of private and nieTyThem. 
partial representation, whether above or below, 

that 
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that whenever any person, w'ho has been in the 
Service, shall be recommended to the King’s Mi- 
nisters to fill a vacancy in the Council General, 
the Secretary of the Court of Directors shall be 
ordered to make a strict search into the records of 
the Company ; and shall annex to the recommen- 
dation the reasons of the Court of Directors for 
their choice, together with a faithful copy of what- 
ever shall be found (if any thing can be found) re- 
lative to his character and conduct ; as also an ac- 
count of his llanding in the Company’s service ; 
the time of his abode in India ; the reasons for his 
return ; and the stations, whether civil or military, 
in which he has been successively placed. 

With this account ought to be transmitted the 
names of those, who were proposed as candidates 
for the same office, with the correspondent parti- 
culars relative to their conduct and situation : for 
not only the separate, but the comparative, merit 
probably would, and certainly ought to have great 
influence in the approbation or rejection of the 
party presented to the Ministers of the Crown. 
These papers should be laid before the Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury, and one of the Secre- 
taries of State, and entered in books to be kept in 
the Treasury and the Secretary’s Office. 

These precautions, in case of the nomination 
of any, who have served the Company, appear to 
be necessary from the improper nomination and 

approbation 
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approbation of Mr. John Macpherson, notwith- Macpher- 

^ ^ . . . • * • 1 * 

standing the objections which stood against him on pointmcnt. 

the Company’s Records. The choice of Mr. John 
Stables, from an inferiour military to the highest stabies. 
civil capacity, was by no means proper, nor an 
encouraging example to either Service. His con- 
duct, indeed, in the subaltern military situation, 
had received, and seems to have deserved, com- 
mendation; but no sufficient ground was furnished 
for confounding the lines and gradations of service. 

This measure was, however, far less exceptionable 
than the former ; because an irregular choice of a 
less competent person, and the preference given 
to proved delinquency, in prejudice to uncensured 
service, are very different things. But even this 
latter appointment would, in all likelihood, have 
been avoided, if rules of promotion had been esta- 
blished. If such rules were settled, candidates, 
qualified from ability, knowledge, and service, 
would not be discouraged by finding, that every 
thing was open to every man ; and that favour 
alone did not stand in the place of civil or military 
experience. The elevation from the lowest stations 
unfaithfully and negligently filled, to the highest 
trusts, the total inattention to rank and seniority, 
and much more the combination of this neglect of 
rank witli a confusion 
and evident reasons) 

not operate as useful examples on those, who serve 

the 


(unaccompanied with strong 
of the lines of service, can- 
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the Publick in India. These Servants, beholding 
men, who have been condemned for improper 
behaviour to the Company in inferiour civil sta- 
tions, elevated above them, or (what is less blame- 
able, but still mischievous) persons without any 
distinguished civil talents, taken from the sub- 
ordinate situations of another line to their pre- 
judice, will despair by any good behaviour of 
ascending to the dignities of their own ; they 
will be led to improve, to the utmost advantage of 
their fortune, 'the lower stages of power, and will 
endeavour to make up in lucre what they can never 
hope to acquire in station. 

The temporary appointment by Parliament of 
the Supreme Council of India arose from an opinion, 
that the Company, at that time at least, was not in 
a condition, or not disposed to a proper exercise of 
the privileges, which they held under their charter. 
It .therefore behoved the Directors to be particularly 
attentive to their choice of Counsellors on the ex- 
piration of the period, during which their patronage 
had been suspended. The duties of the Supreme 
Council had been reputed of so arduous a nature 
as to require legislative interposition. They were 
called upon, by all possible care and impartiality, to 
justify Parliament at least as fully in the restoration 
of their privileges, as the circumstances of the time 
had done in their suspension. 

But interests have lately prevailed in the Court 

of 
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of Directors, which, by the violation of every rule, 
seemed to be resolved on the destruction of those, 
privileges, of which they were the natural guardians. 
Every new power given has been made the source 
of a new abuse ; and the Acts of Parliament them- 
selves, which provide but imperfectly for the pre- 
vention of the mischief, have, it is to be feared, 
made provisions (contrary without doubt to the in- 
tention of the Legislature), which operate against 
the possibility of any cure in the ordinary course. 

In the original institution of the Supreme Coun- 
cil, reasons may have existed against rendering the 
tenure of the Counsellors in their office precarious. 
A plan of reform might have required the perma- 
nence of the persons, who were just appointed by 
Parliament to execute it ; but the Act of one thou- 
sand seven hundred and eighty gave a duration, 
co-existent with the Statute itself, to a Council not 
appointed by Act of Parliament, nor chosen for any 
temporary or special purpose : by which mesins the 
Servants in the highest situation, let their conduct 
be never so grossly criminal, cannot be removed, 
unless the Court of Directors and Ministers of the 
Crown can be found to concur in the same opinion 
of it. The prevalence of the Indian factions in the 
Court of Directors and Court of Proprietors, and 
sometimes in the State itself, renders this agreement 
extremely difficult : if the prmcipal Members of the 
Direction should be in a conspiracy with any princi- 
pal 
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pal Servant under censure, it will be impracticable ; 
because the first act must originate there. The re- 
duced state of the authority of this kingdom in 
Bengal may be traced in a great measure to that 
very natural source of independence. In many 
cases the instant removal of an offender from his 
power of 4oiiig mischief is the only mode of pre- 
venting the utter and, perhaps, irretrievable ruin of 
publick affairs. In such a case, the process ought 
to be simple, and the power absolute in one or in 
either hand separately. By contriving the balance 
of interests formed in the Act, notorious offence, 
gross errour, or palpable insufficiency, have many 
chances of retaining and abusing authority, whilst 
the variet}’^ of representations, hearings, and con- 
ferehces, apd possibly the mere jealousy and com- 
petition between rival powers, may prevent any 
decision ; and at length give time and means for 
settlements and compromises among parties, made 
at the expense of justice and true policy. But this 
Act of one thousand seven hundred and eighty, not 
properly distinguishing judicial process from exe- 
cutive arrangements, requires in effect nearly the 
same degree of solemnity, delay, and detail, for 
removing a political inconvenience, which attends a 
criminal proceeding for the punishment of offences. 
It goes further, and gives the same tenure to all, 
who shall succeed to vacancies, which was given to 
those, whom the Act found in office. 


Another 
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Another regulation was made in the Act, which 
has a tendency to render the control of delinquency, 
or the removal of incapacity, in the Council General, 
extremely difficult, as well as to introduce many 
other abuses into the original appointment of Coun- 
sellors. The inconveniences of a vacancy in that Provisional 
important office, at a great distance from themS'for 
authority, that is to fill it, were visible; but your 
Committee have doubts, whether they balance the 
mischief, which may arise from the power given in 
this Act, of a provisional appointment to vacancies, 
not on the event, but on foresight. This mode 
of providing for the succession has a tendency to 
promote cabal, and to prevent inquiry into the 
qualifications of the persons to be appointed. An 
attempt has been actually made in consequence of 
this power, in a very marked manner, to confound 
the whole order and discipline of the Company’s 
Service. Means are furnished thereby for perpe- 
tuating the powers of some given Court of Direc- 
tors. They may forestal the patronage of their 
successors ; on whom they entail a line of supreme 
Counsellors and Governours General. And if 
the exercise of this power should happen in its 
outset to fall into bad hands, the ordinary chances 
for mending an ill choice upon death or resignation 
are cut off. 

Hi 

In these provisional arrangements it is to be 
considered, that the appointment is not in conse- 
voL. XI. D quence 
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quence of any marked event, which calls strongly 
on the attention of the publick, but is made at the 
discretion of those, who lead in the Court of Direc- 
tors ; and they may therefore be brought forward at 
times the most favourable to the views of partiality 
and corruption. Candidates have not therefore the 
notice, thatfSnay be necessary for their claims ; and 
as the possession of the office, to which the survivers 
are to succeed, seems remote, all inquiry into the 
qualifications and character of those who an? to 
fill it, will naturally be dull and Idtiguiil. 

Your Committee are not also without a grounded 
apprehension of the ill effect on any existing (Coun- 
cil General of all strong marks of influence and 
favour, which appear in the subordinates of Bengal. 
This previous designation to a great and arduous 
trust, (the greatest, that can be reposed in Subjects) 
when made out of any regular course of succession, 
marks that degree of countenance and support at 
home, which may overshadow the existing Govern- 
ment. That Government may thereby be disturbed 
by factions, and led to corrupt and dangerous com- 
pliances. At best, when these Counsellors elect are 
engaged in no fixed employment, and have no lawful 
intermediate emolument, the natural impatience for 
their situations may bring on a traffick for resigna- 
tions between them and the persons in possession, 
very unfavourable to the interests of the Publick, 
and to the duty of their situations. 


Since 
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Since the Act, two persons have been nominated 
to the Ministers of the Crown by the Court of Di- 
rectors for this succession. Neither has yet been 
approved. But by the description of the persons 
a judgment may be formed of the principles, on 
which this power is likely to be exorcised. 

Your Committee find, that in consequence ofstuartami 
the above-mentioned Act the Honourable Chari CS A])})oint' 
Stuart and Mr. Sulivan were appointed to succeed 'mm 'i to 
to the first vacancies in the Supreme Council. Mr. 

Stuart’s first appointment in the Company’s Service 
was in the year one tliousand seven hundred and 
sixty-one. He returned to England in 1775, and 
was permitted to go back to India in 1780. In 
August 1781 he was nominated by the Court of 
Directors (Mr. Sulivan and Sir William James 
were Chairman and Deputy Chairman) to succeed 
to the first vacancy in the Supreme Council, and on 
the 19th of September following His Majesty’s 
approval of such nomination was requested. 

In the nomination of Mr. Stuart, the considera- Mr stii.ni s 
tion of rank in the Service was not neglected ; but tli(‘ time ()1‘ 
if the Court of Directors had thought fit to examine llom" 


their records, they would have found matter at 
least strongly urging them to a suspension of this 
appointment, until the charges against Mr. Stuart 
should be fully cleared up. That matter remained 
(as it still remains) unexplained from the montli of 
May 1775, where, on the Bengal Revenue Consul- 

n 2 tations 
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tations of the 12th of that month, peculations to a 
large amount are charged upon oath against Mr. 
Stuart under the following title ; “ The Particulars 
“ of the Money unjustly taken hy Mr. Stuart, during 

the time he was at Burdivan."’ The sum charged 
against him in this Account is 2,17,684 Sicca Ru- 
pees (that is 25,253 Pounds sterling:) besides 
which there is another Account with the following 
title : ‘ ‘ J'he Particulars of the Money unjustly taken 
, , hy Cally-persaud Bose, Banyan to the Honourable 
“ Charles Stuart, Esquire, at Burdwan, andamount- 
“ ing to Sicca Rupees 1,01,675,” (that is £.1 1,785.) 
— a large sum to be received by a person in that 
subordinate situation. 

The minuteness, with which these Accounts ap- 
pear to have been kept, and the precision, with 
which the date of each particular, sometimes of very 
small sums, is stated, give them the appearance of 
authenticity, as far as it can be conveyed on the face 
or in the construction of such Accounts ; and if they 
were forgeries, laid them open to an easy detection. 
But no detection is easy, when no inquiry is made. 
It appears an offence of the highest order in the 
Directors concerned in this business, when, not 
satisfied with leaving such charges so long unex- 
amined, they should venture to present to the King’s 
Servants the object of them for the highest trust, 
which they have to bestow. If Mr. Stuart was 
really guilty, the possession of this post must 

furnish 
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furnish him not only with the means of renewing 
the former evil practices charged upon him, and of 
executing them upon a still larger scale, but of 
oppressing those unhappy persons, who, under the 
supposed protection of the faith of the Company, 
had appeared to give evidence concerning his 
former misdemeanors. 

This attempt in the Directors was the more sur- 
})rising,^vhen it is considered, that two Committees 
of this House w^ere at that very time sitting upon 
an inquiry, that related directly to their conduct, 
and that of their Servants in India. 

It was in the same spirit of defiance of Parlia- Mr. suu- 
inent, that at the same time they nominated Mr. tionVt'the 
Sulivan, son to the then Chairman of the Court of Appoint*"'’ 
Directors, to the succession to the same high trust 
ill India. On these appointments, Your Com- 
mittee thought it proper to make those inquiries, 
which the Court of Directors thought proper to 
omit. They first conceived it fitting to inquire 
what rank Mr. Sulivan bore in the Service ; and 
they thought it not unnecessary here to state the 
gradations in the Service, according to the esta- 
blished usage of the Company. 

The Company’s Civil Servants generally go to 
India as Writers; in which capacity they serve the 
Company jive years. The jnext step, in point of 
rank, is to be a Factor, and next to that a Junior 
Merchant ; in eacli of which capacities they serve 

1) S the 
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the Company three years. They then rise to the 

rank of Senior Merchant^ in which situation they 

remain till called bv rotation to the Board of Trade. 

*/ 

Until the passing of the Regulation Act in 1773 
seniority entitled them to succeed to the Coundl^ 
and finally gave them pretensions to the Govern- 
ment of the Presidency. 

The above gradation of the Service, Your Com- 
mittee conceive, ought never to be superseded by 
the Court of Directors, without evident reason, in 
[)ersons or circumstances, to justify the breach of 
an ancient Order. The names, whether taken 
from civil or commercial gradation, are of no mo- 
ment. The Order itself is wisely established, and 
tends to provide a natural guard against partiality, 
precipitancy, and corruption in patronage. It af- 
fords means and opportunities for an examination 
into character ; and among the Servants it secures 
a strong motive to preserve a fair reputation. Your 
Committee find, that no respect whatsoever was 
paid to this gradation in the instance of Mr. Sulivan, 
nor is there any reason assigned for departing from 
it. They do not find, that Mr. Sulivan had ever 
served the Company in any one of the above capa- 
cities, but was, in the year 1777, abruptly brought 
into the Service, and sent to Madras to succeed as 
Persian Translator and Secretary to the Council. 

Your Committee have found a letter from Mr. Su- 
livan to George Wombwell and William Devaynes, 

Esquires, 
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Esquires, Chairman and Deputy Chairman of 
the Court of Directors, stating, that he trusted 
his ajjplicalM>7is would have a place in their delibe- 
rations when Madras affairs were taken up. — Of 
what nature those applications were. Your. Com- 
mittee cannot discover, as no traces of them ap- 
pear on the Company’s records ; nor whether any 
proofs of his ability, even as Persian Translator, 
exist, which might entitle him to a preference to the 
many Servants in India, whose study and oppor- 
tunities afforded them the means of becoming per- 
fect masters of that language. 

On the above letter Your Committee find, that 
the Committee of Correspondence proceeded ; 
and on their recommendation the Court of Di- 
rectors unanimously approved of Mr. Sulivan to be 
appointed to succeed to the posts of Secretary and 
JV;rsian Translator. 

Conformably to the Orders of the Court, Mr. 
Sulivan succeeded to those posts ; and the Presi- 
dent and Council acipiainted the Court of Direc- 
tors, that they had been obeyed. About five 
months after it appears, that Mr. Sulivan thought 
fit to resign the office of Persian Translator, to 
which he had been appointed by the Directors. 
In April 1780, Mr. Sulivan is commended for his 
(jreat diligence as Secretary^; in August following 
he obtains leave to accompany Mrs, Sulivan to 
Bengal, whence she is to proceed to Europe on 

D 1- account 
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account of hep health ; and he is charged with a 
commission from the President and Council of 
Fort Saint-George to obtain for that settlement 
supplies of grain, troops, and money, from the 
Governour-General and Council of Bengal. In 
October the Governour-General requests permis- 
sion of the Council there to employ Mr. Sulivan as 
his Asmtanty for that he had experienced [between 
his arrival in Bengal and that time] the abilities of 
Mr. Sulivan, and made choice of him as completely 
qualified for that trust : also requests the Board to 
appoint him Judge Advocate-General ; and like- 
wise to apply to the Presidency of Madras, for 
him to remain in Bengal without prejudice to his 
rank on their establishment: which several re- 
quests the Board at Madras readily complied with, 
notwithstanding their natural sensibility to the loss 
of a Secretary of such ability and diligence as they 
had described Mr. Sulivan to be. 

On the 5th of December following the Presi- 
dent and Council received a letter from Bengal, 
requesting, that Mr. Sulivan might be allowed to 
keep his rank. This request brought on some dis- 
cussion. A Mr. Freeman, it seems, who had 
acted under Mr. Sulivan as Sub-Secretary, whilst 
his Principal obtained so much praise for his dili- 
gence, addressed the Board on the same day, and 

» 

observed, that since Mr. Sulivan ’s arrival, he 

[Mr. Freeman] had, without intermission , done 

“ almost 
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“ almost the whole of the duty allotted to the post 
“ of Secretary, which it was notorious Mr. Sulivan 

had paid hut little attention to; and ileither his 
“ inclination nor duty led him to act any longer as 
“ Mr. Sulivan’s deputy.” 

Here Your Committee cannot avoid remarking 
the direct contradiction, which this address of Mr. 
Freeman’s^ gives to the letter from the President 
and Council to the Court of Directors in April 
1780 , wherein Mr. Sulivan is praised for his “ di- 
“ ligence and attention in his office of Secretary.” 

The President and Council do not show any 
displeasure at Mr. Freeman’s representation (so 
contrary to their own), the truth of which they thus 
tacitly admit, but agree to write to the Governour- 
General and Council, that it could not be sup- 
“ posed, that they could carry on the publick 
“ business for any length of time without th^ ser- 
“ vices of a Secretary, and Clerk of Appeals, two 
“ offices, that required personal attendance, and 
“ which would be a general injury to the Servants 
“ on their establishment, and in particular to the 
“ person, who acted in those capacities, as they 
‘‘ learnt, that Mr. Sulivan had been appointed 
“ Judge Advocate-General in Bengal ; and to re- 
“ quest the Governour-General and Council to 
“ inform Mr. Sulivan of their sentiments, and to 
“ desire him to inform them, whether he meant to 
“ return to his station, or to remain in Bengal.” 


On 
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On the 5th ^December, as a mark of their appro- 
bation of Mr. Freeman, who had so plainly con- 
tradicted their opinion of Mr. Sulivan, the Presi- 
dent and Council agree to appoint him to act as 
Secretary and Clerk of Appeals, till Mr. Sulivan ’s 
answer should arrive, with the emoluments, and to 
confirm him therein, if Mr. Sulivan should remain 
in Bengal. 

On the 14th February 1781, the President and 
Council received a letter from Bengal in reply, and 
stating their request, that Mr. Sulivan might reserve 
the right of returning to his original situation on the 


Madras Establishment, if the Court of Directors 
should disapprove of his being transferred to Ben- 
gal. 7\) this request the Board at Madras declare 
they have no objection ; and here the matter rests ; 
the Court of Directors not having given any 
toket]^ of approbation or disapprobation of the 
transaction. 

Such is the history of Mr. Suli van’s service from 
the time of his appointment : such were the (pia- 
lifications, and sucli the proofs of assiduity and 
diligence given by him in holding so many incom- 
patible offices (as well as being engaged in other 
dealings, which will appear in their place) when, 
after three years desultory residence in India, he 
was thought worthy to be nominated to the sue- 
cession to the Supreme Council. No proof what- 
soever of distinguished capacity in any line preceded 


his 
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his original appointment to the service ; so that the 
whole of his fitness for the Supreme Council rested 
upon his conduct and character since his appoint- 
ment as Persian Translator. 


Your Committee find, that His Majesty had not 
yet given his approbation to the nomination, made 
by the Court of Directors on the 30th of August 
1781, of Messrs. Stuart and Sulivan to succeed to 
the Supreme Council on the first vacancies, though 
tlio Court applied for the Royal approbation so 
long ago as the 19th of September 1781 ; and in 
these instances the King’s Ministers performed 
their duty, in withholding their countenance from 
a proceeding so exceptionable, and of so dangerous 
an example. 

V’our Committee, from a full view of the situa- 
tion and duties of the Court of Directors, are of 
opinion that effectual means ought to be ^ken 
for regulating that Court in such a manner as to 
prevent cither rivalship with, or subserviency to, 
their Servants. It might therefore be proper for 
the House to consider, whether it is fit, that those, 
who are, or have been within some given time. 
Directors of the Company, should be capable of an 
appointment to any offices in India. Directors can 


never properly govern those, for whose employ- 
ments they are or may be themselves candidates ; 
they can neither protect nor coerce them with due 
impartiality or due authority. 

If 
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If such rules as are stated by Your Committee 
under this head were observed in the regular Ser- 
vice at home and abroad, the necessity of super- 
seding the regular Service by strangers would be 
more rare ; and whenever the Servants were so 
superseded, those who put forward other candi- 
dates would be obliged to produce a strong plea 
of merit and ability, which in the judgment of 
mankind ought to overpower pretensions so au- 
thentically established, and so vigorously guarded 
from abuse. 

Deficiency The second object in this part of the plan, of the 

to Ministers Act of 1773, namely, that of inspection by the 
Ministers of the Crown, appears not to Jiave been 
provided for, so as to draw the timely and produc- 
tive attention of the State on the grievances of the 
people of India, and on the abuses of its Covern- 
meiit. By the regulating Act, the Ministers were 
enabled to inspect one part of the correspondence, 
that, which was received in England ; but not that, 
which went outward. They iniglit know something, 
but that very imperfectly, and unsystematically, of 
the state of affairs ; but they were neither autho- 
rized to advance nor to retard any measure taken 
by the Directors in consequence of that state : 
they were not provided even with sufficient means 
of knowing what any of these measures were. And 
this imperfect information, together with the want 
of a direct call to any specifick duty, might have in 


some 
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some degree occasioned that remissness, which 
rendered even the imperfect powers originally given 
by the Act of 1773 the less efficient. This defect 
was in a great measure remedied by a subsequent 
Act : hut that Act was not passed until the year 
1780. 

Your Committee find, that during the whole Disorders 

increased 

period, which elapsed from 1773 to the commence- since 1773 . 
ment of 1782, disorders and abuses of every kind 
multiplied. Wars contrary to policy, and contrary 
to publick faith, were carrying on in various parts 
of India. The allies, dependants, and subjects of 
the Company were every where oppressed ; dissen- 
sions in the Supreme Council prevailed, and con- 
tinued for the greater part of that time ; the vide Scicci 
contest between the Civil and Judicial powers iieportr' 
threatened that issue, to which they came at last, 
an armed resistance to the authority of the King’s 
Court of Justice ; the orders, which by an Act of 
Parliament the Servants were bound to obey, were 
avowedly, and on principle, contemned ; until at 
length the fatal effects of accumulated misde- 
meanors abroad, and neglects at home, broke out 
in the alarming manner, which Your Committee 
have so fully reported to this House. 

In all this time the true state of the several Proceed- 
Presidencies, and the real conduct of the British dia not 
Government towards the Natives, was not at all I'anlament. 
known to Parliament : it seems to have been very 

imperfectly 
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imperfectly known even to Ministers. Indeed, it 
required an unbroken attention, and much com- 
parison of facts and reasonings, to form a true 
judgment on that difficult and complicated system 
of politicks, revenue, and commerce, whilst affairs 
were only in their progress to that state, whicli 
produced the present inquiries. Therefore, whilst 
the causes of their ruin were in the heioiht of their 
operation, both the Company and the Natives 
were understood by the publick as in circumstances 
the most assured, and most flourishing. Insomuch 
that, whenever the affairs of India were brouirht 
before Parliament, as they were two or three times 
during that period, the only subject-matter of dis- 
cussion, anywise important, was concerning the 
sums, which might be taken out of the Company’s 
surplus profits for the Advantage of the State. 
Little was thought of but the disengagement of 
the Company from their debts in England, and to 
prevent the Servants abroad from drawing upon 
them, so as that body might be enabled, without 
exciting clamours here, to afford the contribution, 
that w^as demanded. All descriptions of persons, 
either here or in India, looking solely to appear- 
ances at home, the reputation of the Directors 
depended on the keeping the Company’s sales in 
a situation to support the Dividend ; that of the 
Ministers depended on the most lucrative bargains 
for the Exchequer ; and that of the Servants 

abroad 
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abroad on the largest Investments ; until at length 
there is great reason to apprehend, that, unless 
some very substantial reform takes place 'in the 
management of the Company’s affairs, nothing 
will be left for investment, for dividend, or for bar- 
gain ; and India, instead of a resource to the Pub- 
lick, may itself come, in no great length of time, 
to be reckoned amongst the publick burthens. 

In this manner the inspection of the Ministers Iiispoctioil 
of the Crown, the great cementing regulation of hai failed 
the whole Act of 1773, has, along with all the’""®^‘*' 
others, entirely failed in its effects. 

Your Committee, in observing on the failure of 
this Act, do not consider the intrinsick defects or 
mistakes in the I.aw itself, as the sole cause of its 
miscarriage. The general policy of the nation with 
regard to this object has been, they conceive, erro- 
neous ; and no remedy by laws under the preva- 
lence of tliat policy can be effectual, llefore any 
remedial law can have its just operation, the affairs 
of India must be restored to their natural order. 

The prosperity of the Natives must be previously 
secured, before any profit from them whatsoever is 
attempted. For as long as a system prevails, which 
regards the transmission of great wealth to this' 
country, either for the Company or the State, as 
its principal end, so long will it be impossible, that 
those, who are the instrunmnts of that scheme, 
should not be actuated by the same spirit for their 


own 
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own private purposes. It will be worse : they will 
support the injuries done to the Natives for their 
selfish ends by new injuries done in favour of those, 
before whom they are to account. It is not rea- 
sonably to be expected, that a Publick, rapacious 
and improvident, should be served by any of its 
subordinates with disinterestedness or foresight. 


II.— CONNEXION OF GREAT BRITAIN 
WITH INDIA. 

IN order to open more fully the tendency of the 
policy, which has hitherto prevailed, and that the 
House may be enabled in any regulations, which 
may be made, to follow the tracks of the abuse, 
and to apply an appropriated remedy to a particular 
distemper; Your Committee think it expedient to 
consider in some detail, the manner, in which India 
is connected with this kingdom ; which is the second 
head of their plan. 

The two great links, by which this connexion is 
maintained, are, first, the East India Company’s 
commerce ; and next, the Government set over the 
natives by that Company, and by the Crown. The 
first of these principles of connexioi}, namely the 
East-India Company’s trade, is to be first con- 
sidered, not only as it operates by itself, but as 
having a powerful influence over the general policy 

and 
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and the particular measures of the Company's 
Government. Your Committee apprehend, that 
the present state, nature, and tendency of this trade, 
are not generally understood. 

Until the acquisition of great territorial revenues Trade to 
by the East-India Company, the trade witli India meriy car- 
was carried on upon the common principles otchuflyin 
commerce, namely, by sending out such commo- 
dities as found a demand in the India market, and, 
where that demand was not adequate to the reci- 
procal call of the European market for Indian 
goods, by a large annual exportation of treasure, 
chiefly in silver. In some years that export has beep 
as high as six hundred and eighty thousand pounds 
sterling. The other European Companies, trading 
to India, traded thither on the same footing. Their 
export of bullion was probably larger in proportion 
to the total of their commerce ; as their commerce 
itself bore a much larger proportion to the British 
than it does at this time, or has done for many 
years past. But stating it to be equal to the British, 
the whole of the silver sent annually from Europe 
into Hindostan could not fall very short of twelve 
or thirteen hundred thousand pounds a year. This 
influx of money, poured into India by an emulation 
of all the comiiiercial nations of Europe, encouraged 
industry, and promoted cultiv^ition in a high degree, 
notwithstanding the frequent wars, with which that 
country was harassed, and the vices, which existed 
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in its internal Government. On the other hand, 
the export of so much silver was sometimes a sub- 
ject of grudging and uneasiness in Europe ; and a 
commerce, carried on through such a medium, to 
many appeared a speculation of doubtful advan- 
tage. But the practical demands of commerce bore 
down those speculative objections. The East India 
commodities w^ere so essential for animating all 
other branches of trade, and for completing the 
commercial circle, that all nations contended for it 
with the greatest avidity. The English Company 
flourished under this exportation for a very long 
^^ries of years. The Nation was considerably 
benefited both in trade and in revenue ; and the 
Dividends of the Proprietors were often high, and 
always sufficient to keep up the credit of the Com- 
pany's Stock in heart and vigour. 

How Trade But at, or very soon after, the acquisition of the 
sincT*^ territorial revenues to the English Company, the 
period of which may be reckoned as completed 
about the year 1765, a very great revolution took 
place in commerce as well as in dominion ; and it 
was a revolution which affected the trade of Hin- 
dostan with all other European nations, as well as 
with that, in whose favour and by whose power it 
was accomplished. From that time bullion was no 
longer regularly exporj;ed by the English East India 
Company to Bengal, or any part of Hindostan ; and 
it was soon exported in much smaller quantities by 

any 
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any other nation. A new way of supplying the 
market of Europe, by means of the British power 
and influence, was invented ; a species of trade (if 
such it may be called), by which it is absolutely 
impossible, that India should not be radically and 
irretrievably ruined, although our possessions there 
were to be ordered and governed upon principles 
diametrically opposite to those, which now prevail 
in the system and practice of the British Com- 
pany’s administration. 

A certain portion of the revenues of Bengal has invest 
been, for many years, set apart to be employed in’" "" 
the purchase of goods for exportation to England, 
and this is called the Investment. The greatness 
of this Investment has been the standard, by which 
the merit of the Company’s principal Servants has 
been too generally estimated ; and this main cause 
of the impoverishment of India has been generally 
taken as a measure of its wealth and prosperity. 
Numerous fleets of large ships, loaded with the 
most valuable commodities of the East, annually 
arriving in England, in a constant and increasing 
succession, imposed upon the public eye, and na- 
turally gave rise to an opinion of the happy con- 
dition and growing opulence of a country, whose 
surplus productions occupied so vast a space in the 
commercial world. This expjirt from India seemed 
to imply also a reciprocal supply, by which the 
trading capital employed in those productions was 

R 2 continually 
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continually strengthened and enlarged. But the 
payment of a tribute, and not a beneficial com- 
merce to that country, wore this specious and 
delusive appearance. 

Increase of The fame of a great territorial revenue, exag- 

Expenses. , . •• • i i -i 

gerated. as is usual m such cases, beyond even 
its value, and the abundant fortunes of the Com- 
pany’s Officers, military and civil, which flowed 
into Europe with a full tide, raised in the Propri- 
etors of East-India Stock a premature desire of 
partaking with their Servants in the fruits of that 
splendid adventure. Government also thought 
they could not be too early in their claims for a 
share of what they considered themselves as en- 
titled to in every foreign acquisition made by the 
power of this kingdom, through whatever hands, or 
by whatever means, it was made. These two par- 
ties, after some struggle, came to an agreement to 
divide between them the profits, which their specu- 
lation proposed to realize in England from the 
territorial revenue in Bengal. About two hundred 
thousand pounds were added to the annual Divi- 
dends of the Proprietors. Four hundred thousand 
were given to the State ; which, added to the old 
Dividend, brought a constant charge upon the mixt 
inte|est of Indian trade and revenue of eight hun- 
dred thousand pounds a year ; this was to be pro- 
vided for at all events. 

By that vast demand on the territorial fund, the 

correctives 
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correctives and qualifications, which might have 
been gradually applied to the abuses in Indian 
commerce and government, were rendered ex- 
tremely difficult. 

The practice of an Investment from the Revenue Progress 

* Invest- 

began in the year 1776, before arrangements werements. 
made for securing and appropriating an assured 
fund for that purpose in the Treasury, and for dif- 
fusing it from thence upon the manufactures of the 
country in a just proportion, and in the proper sea- 
son. There was indeed, for a short time, a surplus 
of cash in the Treasury. It was in some shape to 
be sent liome to its owners. To send it out in 
silver was subject to two manifest inconveniences. 

— First, The Country would be exhausted of its 
circulating medium. A scarcity of coin was already 
felt in Bengal. Cossim Ali Khan (the Nabob, 
whom the Company’s Servants had lately set up, 
and newly expelled), during the short period of his 
power, had exhausted the country by every mode 
of extortion ; in his flight he carried oft’ an immense 
treasure, which has been variously computed, but 
by none at less than three millions Sterling. A 
country so exhausted of its coin, and harassed by 
three revolutions, rapidly succeeding each other, 
was rather an object, that stood in need of every 
kind of refreshment and retiruit, than one, which 
could subsist under new evacuations. The next, 
and equally obvious, inconvenience was to the 

E 3 (’ompaiiy 
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Company itself. To send silver into Europe would 
be to send it from the best to the worst market. 
When arrived, the most profitable use, which could 
be made of it, would be to send it back to Bengal 
for the purchase of Indian merchandise : it was 
necessary therefore to turn the Company’s revenue 
into its commerce. The first Investment was about 
five hundred thousand pounds, and care was taken 
afterwards to enlarge it. In the years 1767 and 
1768, it arose to seven hundred thousand. 

This new system of trade, carried on through 
the medium of power and publick revenue, very 
soon produced its natural effects. The loudest 
complaints arose among the natives, and among 
all the foreigners, wlio traded to Bengal. It must 
unquestionably have thrown the whole mercantile 
system of the country into the greatest confusion. 
With regard to the natives, no expedient was pro- 
posed for their relief. The case was serious with 
respect to European Powers. The Presidency 
plainly represented to the Directors, that some 
agreement should be made with foreign nations for 
providing their Investment to a certain amount, or 
that the deficiencies then subsisting must terminate 
in an open rupture with France. The Directors, 
pres^d by the large payments in England, were not 
free to abandon thei” system ; anjl all possible 
means of diverting the manufactures into the Com- 
pany’s Investment were still anxiously sought and 

pursued, 
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pursued, until the difficulties of the foreign Com- 
panies were at length removed by the natural flow 
of the fortunes of the Company’s Servants into 
Europe in the manner, which will be stated here- 
after. 

But, with all these endeavours of the Presidency, 
the Investment sunk in ITGy, and they were even 
obliged to pay for a part of the goods to private 
merchants in the Company’s Bonds, bearing interest. 
It was plain, that this course of business could not 
liold. The manufacturers of Bengal, far from 
being generally in a condition to give credit, have 
always required advances to be made to them ; so 
have the merchants very generally ; at least, since 
the prevalence of the English power in India. It 
was necessary therefore, and so the Presidency of 
Calcutta represented the matter, to provide before- 
hand a year’s advance. This required great efforts; 
and they were made. Notwithstanding the famine 
in 1770, which wasted Bengal in a manner dread- 
ful beyond all example, the Investment, by a 
variety of successive expedients, many of them of the 
most dangerous nature and tendency, was forcibly 
kept up ; and even in that forced and unnatural 
state it gathered strength almost every year. The 
debts contracted in the infancy of the systeni were 
gradually reduced ; and tbe|idvances to contractors 
and manufacturers were regularly made ; so that 
the goods from Bengal, purchased from the territorial 

E 4 revenues, 
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revenues, from the sale of European goods, and 
from the produce of the monopolies, for the four 
years, which ended with 1780 (when the Invest- 
ment from the surplus revenues finally closed), 
were never less than a million Sterling, and com- 
monly nearer twelve hundred thousand pounds. 
This million is the lowest value of the goods sent 
to Europe, for which no satisfaction is made.* 

About an hundred thousand pounds a year is 
also remitted from Bengal, on the Company’s 
account, to China ; and the whole of the product of 
that money flows into the direct trade from China 
to Europe. Besides this, Bengal sends a regular 
supply, in time of peace, to those Presidencies, 
which are unequal to their own establishment. To 
Bombay the remittance in money, bills, or goods, 
for none of which there is a return, amounts to one 
hundred and sixty thousand pounds a year at a 
medium. 

The goods, which are exported from Europe to 
India, consist chiefly of military and naval stores, 
of clothing for troops, and of other objects for the 
consumption of the Europeans, residing there ; and, 
excepting some lead, copper utensils, and sheet 
copper, woollen cloth, and other commodities of little 
comppative value, no sort of merchandise is sent 

* The sale, to the amout.t of about one hundred thousand 
pounds annually, of the export from Great Britain ought to be 
deducted from this million. 


from 
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from England, that is in demand for the wants or 
desires of the native inhabitants. 

When an account is taken of the intercourse (for Bad effect* 
it is not commerce), which is carried on between mem. 
Bengal and England, the pernicious effects of the 
system of Investment from Revenue will appear in 
the strongest point of view. In that view, the 
whole exported produce of the country (so far as 
the Company is concerned) is not exchanged in the 
course of barter ; but is taken away without any 
return or payment whatsoever. In a commercial 
liglit, therefore, England becomes annually bank- 
rupt to Bengal to the amount nearly of its own 
dealing or rather the country has suffered, what 
is tantamount to an annual plunder of its manufac- 
tures and its produce, to the value of twelve hun- 
dred thousand pounds. 

In time of peace, three foreign Companies appear Foreign 
at first sight to bring their contribution of trade to 
the supply of this continual drain. These are the 
Companies of France, Holland, and Denmark. 

But when the object is considered more nearly, in- conse- 
stead of relief, these Companies, who from their EiraJ. 
want of authority in the country might seem to 
trade upon a principle merely commercial, will be 
found to add their full proportion to the calamity 
brought upon Bengal by the^ destructive system of 
the ruling Power; because the greater part of the 
capital of all these Companies, and perhaps the 

whole 
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whole capital of some of them, is furnished, ex- 
actly as the British is, out of the revenues of the 
country. The civil and military Servants of the 
English East-India Company being restricted in 
drawing bills upon Europe, and none of them ever 
making or proposing an establishment in India, a 
very great part of their fortunes, well or ill-gotten, 
is in all probability thrown, as fast as acquired, into 
the cash of these Companies. 

In all other countries the revenue, following the 
natural course and order of things, arises out of 
their commerce. Here, by a mischievous inver- 
sion of that order, the whole foreign maritime trade, 
whether English, French, Dutch, or Danish, arises 
from the revenues ; and these are carried out of 
the country, without producing any thing to com- 
pensate so heavy a loss. 

Your Committee have not been able to discover 
the entire value of the Investment made by foreign 
Companies. But, as the Investment, which the 
English East-lndia Company derived from its re- 
venues, and even from its publick credit, is for the 
year 1783 to be wholly stopped, it has been pro- 
posed to private persons to make a subscription for 
an Investment on their own account. This invest- 
ment is to be equal to the sum of £800,000. 
Another loan has been also made for an Investment 

r 

on the Company’s account to China of £'200,000 
This makes a million ; and there is no question, 

that 
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that much more could be readily had for bills upon 
Europe. Now, as there is no doubt, that the whole 
of the money remitted is the property of British 
subjects (none else having any interest in remitting 
to Europe), it is not unfair to suppose, that a very 
great part, if not the whole, of what may find its 
way into this new channel is not newly created ; 
but only diverted from those channels, in which it 
formerly ran, that is, the cash of the foreign trading 
Companies. 

Besides the Investment made in goods by foreign or the sii 
Companies from the funds of British subjects, these ewna"*^ ' ’ 
subjects have been for some time in the practice of 
sending very great sums in gold and silver directly 
to China on their own account. In a memorial 
presented to the Governour-General and Council, in 
March 1782, it appears, that the principal money 
lent by British subjects to one Company of Mer- 
chants in China then amounted to seven millions of 
dollars, about one million seven hundred thousand 
pounds sterling ; and not the smallest particle of 
silver sent to China ever returns to India. It is not 
easy to determine, in what proportions this enor- 
mous sum of money has been sent from Madras, or 
from Bengal ; but it equally exhausts a country be- 
longing to this kingdom, whether it comes from the 
one or from the other. , 

But that the greatness of all these drains, and 

above the 

their effects, may be rendered more visible. Your I'lvc-st- 

^ ^ inent, how 

( oiunaittee «pi>i>c<i. 
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Committee have turned their consideration to the 
employment of those parts of the Bengal revenue, 
which are not employed in the Company’s own In- 
vestments for China and for Europe. What is 
taken over and above the investment (when an 
investment can be made) from the gross revenue, 
either for the charge of collection, or for civil and 
military establishments, is in time of peace two mil- 
lions at the least. From the portion of that sum, 
which goes to the support of Civil Government, the 
natives are almost wholly excluded, as they are from 
the principal collections of revenue. With very 
few exceptions, they are only employed as servants 
and agents to Europeans, or in the inferior depart- 
ments of collection, when it is absolutely impossible 
to proceed a step without their assistance. For 
some time after the acquisition of the territorial 

Allowance revenuo, the sum of four hundred and twenty thou- 

to Nabob of , . , , . “ . 

Bengal. SRud pouuds a year was paid, according to the sti- 
pulation of a treaty, to the Nabob of Bengal for 
the support of his government. This sum, how- 
ever inconsiderable compared to the revenues of 
the province, yet distributed through the various 
departments of Civil Administration, served in 
some degree to preserve the natives of the better 
sort, particularly those of the Mahommedan profes- 
sion, from being utterly ruined. The people of 
that persuasion not being so generally engaged in 
trade, and not having on their conquest of Bengal 

divested 
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divested the ancient Gentu proprietors of their lands 
of inheritance, had for their chief, if not their sole, 
support the share of a moderate conqueror in all 
offices civil and military. But Your Committee 
find, that this arrangement was of a short duration. 
Without the least regard to the subsistence of this 
innocent people, or to the faith of the agreement, 
on which they were brought under the British Go- 
vernment, this sum w^as reduced by a new treaty 
to £320,000 ; and soon after (upon a pretence of 
the present Nabob’s minority, and a temporary How re- 
sequestration for the discharge of his debts) to 
£160,000 : but wffien he arrived at his majority, 
and when the debts were paid, the sequestration 
still continued. And, so far as the late advices 
may be understood, the allowance to the Nabob 
appears still to stand at the reduced sum of 
£160,000. 

The other resource of the Mahommedans, and of 
the Gentiis of certain of the higher castes, was the 
Army. In this Army, nine-tenths of which consist 
of natives, no native, of whatever description, holds 
any rank higher than that of a Subadar Comman- 
dant, that is, of an officer below the rank of an 
English Subaltern, who is appointed to each Com- 
pany of the Native Soldiery. 

Your Committee here would be understood 
state the ordinary establishment, for the war may 

w' mtliehana.s 

have made some alteration : all the honourable, all 

^ lish. 

the 
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tlie lucrative, situations of the army, all the supplies 
and contracts, of whatever species, that belong to 

f)'- "■ 

it, are solely in the hands of the English ; so that 
whatever is beyond the mere subsistence of a com- 
mon soldier, and some officers of a lower rank, 
together with the immediate expenses of the Eng- 
lish officers at their table, is sooner or later, in one 
shape or another, sent out of the country. 

Such was the sta$e of Bengal even in time of pro- 
found peace, and before the whole weiglit of the 
publick charge fell upon that unhappy country for 
the support of other parts of India, which had been 
desolated in such a manner as to contribute little 
or nothing to their own protection. 

Your Committee have given this short compara- 
tive account of the effects of the maritime traffick 
of Bengal when in its natural state, and as it has 
stood since the prevalence of the system of an 
investment from the revenues. But before the for- 
mation of that system, Bengal did by no means 
depend for its resources on its maritime commerce. 
The inland trade, from whence it derived a very 
great supply of silver and gold, and many kinds of 
merchantable goods, was very considerable. — The 
higher provinces of the Mogul empire were then 
populous and opulent, and intercourse to an im- 
mense amount was carried on between them and 

r 

Bengal. A great trade also passed through these 
provinces from all the countries on the frontier of 

Persia, 
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Persia, and the frontier provinces of Tartary, as 
well as from Surat and Baroach on the Western 
side of India. These parts opened to Bengal a 
communication with the Persian Gulf and with 
the Red Sea, and through them witli the whole 
Turkish, and the maritime parts of the Persian em- 
pire, besides the commercial intercourse, which it 
maintained with those and many other countries 
through its own sea-ports. 

During that period the remittances to the Mo- 
gul’s treasury from Bengal were never very large, 
at least for any considerable time ; nor very regu- 
larly sent ; and the impositions of the State were 
soon repaid with interest through the medium of 
a lucrative commerce. But the disorders of Persia, 
since the death of Kouli Khan, have wholly de- 
stroyed the trade of that country ; and the trade 
to Turkey, by Judda and Bussorah, which was the Amitiie 
greatest, and perhaps the best, branch of the Indian Turkey, 
trade, is very much diminished. The fall of the 
throne of the Mogul Emperours has drawn with it 
that of the great marts of Agra and Delhi. The 
utmost confusion of the North Western provinces 
followed this revolution, which was not absolutely 
complete until it received the last hand from Great 
Britain. Still greater calamities have fallen upon 
the fine provinces Rohilcun^ and Oude, and on 
the countries of Corah and Allahabad. By the 
operations of the British arms and influence, they 


are 
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are in many places turned to mere deserts, or so 
reduced and decayed as to afford very few mate- 
rialsj or means of commerce. 

Such is the actual condition of the trade of Ben- 
gal since the establishment of the British power 
there. The commerce of the Carnatic, as far as 
the inquiries of your Committee have extended, 
did not appear with a better aspect, even before 
the invasion of Hyder Ali Khan, and the conse- 
quent desolation, which for many years to come 
must exclude it from any considerable part of the 
trading system. 

It appears on the examination of an intelligent 
person concerned in trade, and who resided at 
Madras for several years, that on his arrival there, 
which was in the year 1767, that city was in a 
flourishing condition, and one of the first marts in 
India ; but when be left it in 1779 there was little 
or no trade remaining, and but one ship belonging 
to the whole place. The evidence of this gentle- 
man purports, that at his first acquaintance with 
the Carnatic it was a well cultivated and populous 
country, and as such consumed many articles of 
merchandise ; that at his departure he left it much 
circumscribed in trade, greatly on the decline as to 
population and culture, and with a correspondent 
decay of the territorial revenue. 

Your Committee find, that there has also been 
from Madras an Investment on the Company’s 

account. 
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account, taking one year with another, very nearly 
on the same principles, and with the same effects, 
as that from Bengal ; and 8iey think it is highly 
probable, that, besides the large sums remitted 
directly from Madras to China, there has likewise 
been a great deal on a private account, for that and 
other countries, invested in the cash of foreign and 
European Powers trading on the coast of Coro- 
mandel. But Your Committee have not extended 
their inquiries relative to the commerce of the 
countries dependent on Madras so far as they have 
done with regard to Bengal. They have rensori 
to apprehend, that the condition is rather worse ; 
but if the House requires a more minute examina- 
tion of this important subject. Your Committee is 
willing to enter into it without delay. 


VOL. XI 
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III.— EFF15CT OF THE ,|IEVENUE INVESTMENT ON 

THE COMPANY^ 

HITHERTO, Your Committee lias considered 
this system of Revenue Investment, substituted in 
the place of a commercial link between India and 
Europe, so far as it affects India only : they are 
now to consider it as it affects the Company. So 
long as that Corporation continued to receive a 
vast quantity of merchantable goods without any 
disbursement for the purchase, so long it possessed 
wherewithal to continue a dividend to pay debts, 
and to contribute to the State. But it must have 
been always evident to considerate persons, that 
this vast extraction of wealth from a country, les- 
sening in its resources in proportion to the increase 
of its burthens, was not calculated for a very long 
duration. For a while the Company’s Servants 
kept up this Investment, not by improving com- 
merce, manufactures, or agriculture, but by forcibly 
raising the Land-Rents, on the principles, and in 
the manner hereafter to be described. When these 
extortions disappointed, or threatened to disappoint, 
expectation, in order to purvey for the avarice, 
which raged in England, they sought for expedients 
in breaches of all the agreements, by which they 
were bound by any payment to the Country 
Powers, and in exciting disturbances among all the 

neighbouring 
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neighbouring Princes. Stimulating their ambition, 
and fomenting their mutual animosities, they sold 
to them reciprodilly their common servitude and 
ruin. 

The Governour-General, Mr. Hastings, and the 
Council, tell the Directors, “ that the supply for 
“ the Investment has arisen from casual and ex- 
“ traordinary resources, which they could not 
“ expect always to command.” In an earlier 
Minute he expresses himself still more distinctly ; 
he says, “ If the internal resources of a State fail 
“ it, or are not equal to its occasional wants, whence 
“ can it obtain immediate relief but from external 
“ means?” Indeed, the Investment has not been 
for any long time the natural product of the Re- 
venue of Bengal : when by the vast charge, and by 
the ill return of an evil political and military traffick, 
and by a prodigal increase of establishments, and 
a profuse conduct in distributing agencies and con- 
tracts, they found themselves under difficulties, in- 
stead of being cured of their immoral and impolitick 
delusion, they plunged deeper into it, and were 
drawn from expedient to expedient for the supply 
of the Investment into that endless chain of wars, 
which this House, by its resolutions, has so justly 
condemned. At home these measures were some- 
times countenanced, sometimes winked at, some- 
times censured, but always with an acceptance of 
whatever profit they afforded. 

f2 
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At length the funds for the Investment, and for 
these wars together, could no longer be supplied* 
In the year 1778, the provision fSr the Investment 
from the Revenues, and from the monopolies, stood 
very high. It was estimated at a million four 
hundred thousand pounds ; and of this it appears, 
that a geeat deal was realized. But this was the 
high flood-tide of the Investment ; for in that year 
they announced its probable decline ; and that such 
extensive supplies could not be continued. The 
advances to the Board of Trade became less punc- 
tual, and many disputes arose about the time of 
making them. However, knowing, that all their 
credit at home depended on the Investment, or upon 
an opinion of its magnitude, whilst they repeat their 
warning of a probable deficiency, and that their 
“ Finances bore an unfavourable aspect,” in the 
year 1779 they rate the Investment still higher. 
But their payments becoming less and less regular, 
and the war carrying away all the supplies, at length 
Mr. Hastings, in December 1780, denounced sen- 
tence of approaching dissolution to this system, 
and tells the Directors, that “ He bore too high a 
“ respect for their character to treat them with the 
“ management of a preparatory and gradual intro- 
“ duction to an unpleasing report. That it is the 
“ only substantial information he shall have to 
“ convey in that letter.” In confidence therefore 
of their fortitude, he tells them without ceremony, 

“ that 
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“that there will be a necessity of making a large 
“ reduction, or possibly a total smpensmi of their 
“ Investment ; — tliat they had already been reduced 
“ to borrow near £700,000. This resource (says 
“ he) cannot last ; it must cease at a certain period, 
“ and that perhaps not far distant.*' 

He was not mistaken in his prognostick. Loans 
now becoming the regular resource for retrieving 
the Investment, whose ruin was inevitable, the 
Council enable the Board of Trade, in April 1781, 
to grant certificates for Government Bonds at eight 
per cent, interest for about £650,000. The Invest- 
ment was fixed at £900,000. 

But now another alarming system appeared. 
These new bonds overloaded the market : those, 
which had been formerly issued, were at a discount ; 
the Board of Trade was obliged to advance, there- 
fore, a fourth more than usual to the Contractors. 
This seemed to satisfy that description of dealers. 
But as those, who bought on agency, were limited 
to no terms of mutual advantage ; and the bonds 
on the new issue falling from three to eight, nine, 
and ten per cent, discount, the agents were unable 
to furnish at the usual prices. Accordingly a dis- 
count was settled on such terms as could be made ; 
the lowest discount, and that at two places only, 
was at four per cent. ; whiclj with the interest on 
the bonds, made (besides the earlier advance) at 
the least twelve per cent, additional charge upon 

V 3 all 
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all goods. It was evident, that as the Investment, 
instead of being supported by the Revenues, was 
sunk by the fall of their credit, so the net Reve- 
nues were diminished by the daily accumulation of 
an Interest accruing on account of the Investment. 
What was done to alleviate one complaint thus 
aggravating the other, and at length proving per- 
nicious to both, this trade on bonds likewise came 
to its period. 

Your Committee has reason to think, that the 
bonds have since that time sunk to a discount much 
greater even than what is now stated. The Board 
of Trade justly denominates their resource for that 
year “ the sinking credit of a paper currency, la- 
“ bouring, from the uncommon scarcity of specie, 
“ under disadvantages scarcely surmountable.” 
From this they value themselves “ on having 

effected an ostensihk provision, at least for that 
“ Investment.” For 1783 nothing appears even 
ostensible. 

By this failure a total revolution ensued, of the 
most extraordinary nature, and to which Your 
Committee wish to call the particular attention of 
the House. For the Council-General, in their 
letter of the 8th of April 1782, after stating, that 
they were disappointed in their expectations (how 
grounded it does not appear), “ thought, that they 
“ should be able to spare a sum to the Board of 
“ Trade” — they tell the Court of Directors, that 

‘ ‘ they 
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“ they had adopted a new method of keeping up 
“ the Investment by private subscribers for eighty 
“ lacks of rupees, which will find cargoes for their 
“ ships on the usual terms of privilege at the risk 
“ of the individuals; and is to be repaid io them 
“ according to the produce of the Sales in England.^' 
And they tell the Directors, that “ a copy of the 
“ plan makes a number in their separate dispatches 
“ over land.” 

It is impossible, in reporting this revolution to 
the House, to avoid remarking with what fidelity 
Mr. Hastings and his Council have adhered to the 
mode of transmitting their accounts, which Your 
Committee found it necessary to mark and censure 
in their First Report. Its pernicious tendency is 
there fully set forth. They were peculiarly called 
on for a most accurate state of their afi’airs, in order 
to explain the necessity of having recourse to such 
a scheme, as well as for a full and correct account 
of the scheme itself. But they send only' the above 
short Minute by one dispatch over land, whilst the 
copy of the plan itself, on which the Directors must 
form their judgment, is sent separately in another 
dispatch over land, which has never arrived. A 
third dispatch, which also contained the plan, was 
sent by a sea conveyance, and arrived late. The 
Directors have, for very obvious reasons, ordered 
by a strict injunction, that they should send Dupli- 
cates of all their dispatches by every ship. The 

F 4 spirit 
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spirit of this rule, perhaps, ought to extend to every 
mode of conveyance. In this case, so far from 
sending a duplicate, they do not send even one per- 
fect account. They announce a plan by one con- 
veyance, and they send it by another conveyance, 
with other delays and other risks. 

At length, at nearly four months' distance, the 
plan has been received ; and appears to be sub- 
stantially that, which had been announced, but 
developing in the particulars many new circum- 
stances of the greatest importance. By this plan 
it appears, that the subscription, even in idea or 
pretence, is not for the use of the Company ; but 
that the subscribers are united into a sort of society 
for the remitting their private fortunes : the goods 
indeed are said to be shipped on the Company's ac- 
count, and they are directed to be sold on the same 
account, and at the usual periods of sale ; but, after 
the payment of duties, and such other allowances 
as they choose to make, in the 11th article they 
provide ‘‘ that the remainder of the sales shall revert 
“ to the subscribers, and be declared to be their 
property, and divided in proportion to their vq- 
“ spective shares.” The compensation, which they 
allow in this plan to their masters fortheir brokerage, 
is, that if (after deducting all the charges, which 
they impose) “ the amount of the sales should be 
^^found to exceed two shillings and twopence for 
“ the current ruj)ee of the invoice account, it shall 

“ be 
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be taken by the Company.” For the manage- 
ment of this concern in Bengal they choose com- 
missioners by their own authority. By the same 
authority they form them into a body ; they put 
them under rules and regulations ; and they em- 
power them also to make regulations of their own. 
They remit, by the like authority, the duties, to 
which all private trade is subject; and they charge 
the whole concern with seven per cent, to be paid 
from the net produce of the sales in England, as a 
recompense to the Commissioners ; for this the 
Commissioners contract to bear all the charges on 
the goods to the time of shipping. 

The servants having formed this plan of trade, 
and a new commission for the conduct of it, on 
their private account, — it is a matter of considera- 
tion to know who the commissioners are. They 
turn out to be the three senior servants of the Com- 
pany’s Board of Trade, who choose to take upon 
them to be the factors of others for large emolu- 
ments, whilst they receive salaries of two thousand 
pounds, and fifteen hundred pounds, a year from the 
Company. As the Company have no other fund 
than the new Investment, from whence they are to 
be paid for the care of their servants’ property, this 
commission and those salaries being to take place 
of their brokerage, they in effect render it very 
difficult, if not impossible, for them to derive ad- 
vantage from their new occupation. 


As 
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As to the benefit of this plan : besides prevent- 
ing the loss, which must happen from the Com- 
pany’s ships returning empty to Europe, and the 
stopping of all trade between India and England, 
the authors of it state, that it will “ open a new 
“ channel of remittance, and abolish the practice, 
“ by precluding the necessity, of remitting private 
fortunes hy foreign bottoms ; and that it may lead 
‘ ‘ to some permanent mode for remittance of pri- 
“ vate fortunes, and of combining it with the re- 
“ gular provision of the Company’s Investment. 
“ That it will yield some profit to the Company 
“ without risk ; and the national gain will be the 
“ same as upon the regular trade.” 

As to the combination of this mode of remit- 
tance with the Company’s Investment, nothing can 
be affirmed concerning it until some satisfactory 
assurance can be held out, that such an Investment 
can ever be realized. Mr. Hastings and the Gentle- 
men of the Council have not afforded any ground 
for such an expectation. That the Indian trade 
may become a permanent vehicle of the private 
fortunes of the Company’s servants is very proba- 
ble ; that is, as permanent as the means of ac- 
quiring fortunes in India ; but that so7ne profit will 
accrue to the Company is absolutely impossible. 
The Company are to bear all the charge outwards, 
and a very great part of that homewards ; and their 
only compensation is the surplus commission on the 

sale 
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sale of Other people’s goods. The nation will un- 
doubtedly avoid great loss and detriment, which 
would be the inevitable consequence of the total 
cessation of the trade with Bengal, and the ships 
returning without cargoes. But if this temporary 
expedient should be improved into a system, no 
occasional advantages to be derived from it would 
be sufficient to balance the mischiefs of finding a 
great parliamentary corporation turned into a 
vehicle for remitting to England the private for- 
tunes of those, for whose benefit the territorial 
possessions in India are, in effect and substance, 
under this project to be sole/?/ held. 

By this extraordinary scheme the Company is 
totally overturned, and all its relations inverted. 
From being a body concerned in trade on their 
own account, and employing their servants as fac- 
tors, the servants have at one stroke taken the whole 
trade into their own hands, on their own capital of 
£800,000, at their own risk; and the Company 
are become agents and factors to them, to sell by 
commission their goods for their profit. 

To enable Your Committee to form some judg- 
ment upon the profit, which may accrue to the 
Company from its new relation and employment, 
they directed, that an Estimate should be made of 
the probable proceeds of an ^Investment conducted 
on the principles of that intended to be realized for 

1783. 
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1783. By this Estimate *, which is subjoined, it 
appears to Your Committee, that so far from any 
surplus profit from this transaction, the Bengal 
adventurers themselves, instead of realizing *2s. 2d. 

the 

* ESTIMATE of the Sale Amount, and net Proceeds in 
England, of the Cargoes to be sent from Bengal, agreeable to 
the plan received by Letter dated the 8th April 1782. 

This calculation supposes the 80 Lack Investments will be equal 
to the Tonnage of Five Ships. 

*’2. To Custom - -£.320,000 * 1. By Sale Amount of ■j £ 

*3. — Freight - - 200,000 Piece Goods and > 1 ,300,000 

‘*4. — 5 per Cent. Duty) nAA Baw Silk - -J 

on £1,300,000} Discount 6i per. 

*5. — 2 Do. Warehouses 9(; qqq Cent, allowed the ( 84,500 

Room Do. j ’ Buyers - -j 

7 Do. Commission i r 

on £604,500 } ^ ' 

£653,315 

f 6. — Balance - - 562,185 

£1,215, .500 £1,215,500 

" 1. The Sale Amount is computed on an average of the Sales 
of the two last years’ imports. 

'* 2. The Custom is computed on an average of what was paid 
on Piece Goods and Raw Silk of said imports, adding additional 
Imposts. 

The Ships going out this Season (1782), by which the above 
Investment is expected to be sent home, are taken up at 
£47 5s. per ton, for the homeward cargo ; this charge amounts 
to £35,815 each ship; the additional wages to the men, which 
the Company pay, and a very small charge for demurrage, will 
increase the freight, &c. to £40,000 per ship, agreeable to above 
Estimate. 

** 4. The duty of 5 per cent, is charged by the Company on 
the gross Sale Amount of all private Trade licensed to be 

brought 
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the Rupee (the standard they fix for their payment,) 
will not receive the Is. 9c?. which is its utmost 
value in silver at the Mint ; nor probably above 
Is. 5c?. With this certain loss before their eyes, 
it is impossible, that they can ever complete their 
subscription, unless, by management among them- 
selves, they should be able to procure the goods, 
for their own account, upon other terms than those, 
on which they purchased them for their masters, or 
unless they have for the supply of the Company, 
on their hands, a quantity of goods, which they 
cannot otherwise dispose of. This latter case is 
not very improbable from their proposing to send 
ten sixteenths of the whole Investment in silk : 
which, as will be seen hereafter, the Company has 
prohibited to be sent on their account, as a dis- 
advantageous article. Nothing, but the servants 
being overloaded, can rationally account for their 
choice of so great a proportion of so dubious a 
commodity. 

brought from India ; the Amount of this Duty is the only be- 
nefit the Company are likely to receive from the Subscription 
Investment. 

® 5. This charge is likewise made on private Trade Goods, 
and is little (if any thing) more than the real expense the 
Company are at on account of the same ; therefore no benefit 
will probably arise to the Company from it on the sale of the 
said investment. 

* f). This k the sum, which wfil probably be realized in 
England, and is only equal to 1^. 5d. per Rupee, on the 80 
Lacks subscribed. 

On 
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On the state made by two Reports of a Com- 
mittee of the General Court in 1782, their affairs 
were even then reduced to a low ebb. But under 
the arrangement announced by Mr. Hastings and 
his colleagues, it does not appear, after this period 
of the servants’ Investment, from what fund the 
proprietors are to make any dividend at all. The 
objects of the sale, from whence the dividend is to 
arise, are not thdr goods : they stand accountable 
to others for the whole probable produce. The 
state of the Company’s commerce will therefore 
become an object of serious consideration ; an af- 
fair, as Your Committee apprehends, of as much 
difficulty as ever tried the faculties of this House. 
For on the one hand it is plain, that the system of 
providing the Company’s Import into Europe, 
resting almost wholly on an Investment from its 
territorial Revenues, has failed : during its conti- 
nuance it was supported on principles fatal to the 
prosperity of that country. On the other hand, if 
the nominal commerce of the Company is suffered 
to be carried on for the account of the servants 
abroad, by investing the emoluments made in their 
stations, these emoluments are therefore inclusively 
authorized, and with them the practices from 
which they accrue. All parliamentary attempts 
to reform this system will be contradictory to its 
institution. If, for instance, five hundred thousand 
pounds Sterling annually be necessary for this kind 

of 
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of Investment, any regulation, which may prevent 
the acquisition of that sum, operates against the 
Investment, which is the end proposed by the plan. 

On this new scheme, (which is neither calculated 
for a future security, nor for a present relief to the 
Company,) it is not visible in what manner the set- 
tlements in India can be at all upheld. The gentle- 
men in employments abroad call for the whole 
produce of the year’s Investment from Bengal ; but 
for the payment of the Counter- Investment from 
Europe, which is for the far greater part sent out 
for the support of their power, no provision at all 
is made : they have not, it seems, agreed, that it 
should be charged to their account, or that any 
deduction should he made for it from the produce 
of their sales in Leadenhall-street. How far such 
a scheme is preferable to the total suspension of 
trade. Your Committee cannot positively deter- 
mine. In all likelihood extraordinary expedients 
were necessary ; but the causes, which induced this 
necessity, ought to be more fully inquired into ; for 
the last step in a series of conduct may be justifia- 
ble upon principles, that suppose great blame in 
those, which preceded it. 

After Your Committee had made the foregoing 
observations upon the plan of Mr. Hastings and 
his colleagues, transmitted to the Court of Direc- 
tors, an extract of the Madras Consultations was a 
few days ago laid before us. This extract contains 

a letter 
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a letter from the Governour-General and Council 
of Bengal to the Presidency of Fort Saint-George, 
which affords a very striking, though to Your 
Committee by no means an unexpected, picture of 
the instability of their opinions and conduct. On 
the 8th of April the servants had regularly formed 
and digested the above-mentioned plan, which was 
to form the basis for the Investment of their own 
fortunes, and to furnish the sole means of the com- 
mercial existence of their masters. Before the 
10th of the following May, which is the date of 
their letter to Madras, they inform Lord Macartney, 
that they had fundamentally altered the whole 
scheme. “ Instead (say they) of allowing the 
“ subscribers to retain an interest in the goods, 
“ they are to be provided entirely on account of 
“the Company, and transported at their risk; 
“ and the subscribers, instead of receiving certifi- 
“ cates payable out of the produce of the Sales in 
“ Europe, are to be granted receipts on the pay- 
“ ment of their advances, bearing an interest of 
“ eight per cent, per annum, until exchanged for 
“ draughts on the Court of Directors, payable 365 
“ days after sight, at the rate of two shillings per 
“ current Rupee ; which draughts shall be granted 
“ in the proper time of 3-8ths of the amount sub- 
“ scribed on the 31st of December next; and the 
p reirfeining 5-8ths on the 3l8t of December 
“ 1783.” 


The 
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The plan of April divests the CompaDy of all 
property in Bengal goods transported to Europe ; 
but in recompense they are freed from all the risk 
and expense ; they are not loaded with interest ; and 
they are not embarrassed with bills. The plan of 
May reinstates them in their old relation ; but in 
return their revenues in Bengal are charged with 
an interest of eight per cent, on the sum subscribed, 
until bills shall be drawn. They are made pro- 
prietors of cargoes, purchased under the disadvan- 
tage of that interest at their own hazard. They are 
subjected to all losses ; and they are involved in 
Europe for payments of bills to the amount of 
eighty lacks of Rupees, at two shillings the Rupee, 
that is, in bills for eight hundred thousand pounds 
sterling. It is probably on account of the previous 
interest of eight per cent, that the value of the 
Rupee on this scheme is reduced. Mr. Hastings 
and his colleagues announce to Lord Macartney 
no other than the foregoing alteration in their 
plan. 

It is discouraging to attempt any sort of obser- 
vation on plans thus shifting their principle, whilst 
their merits are under examination. The judgment 
formed on the scheme of April has nothing to do 
with the project of May. Your Committee has not 
suppressed any part of the ^reflections which oc- 
curred to them on the former of these plans ; first, 
because the Company knows of no other by any 

VOL. XI. G regular 
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regular transmission ; secondly, because it is by no 
means certain, that before the expiration of June 
the Governour-General and Council may not revert 
to the plan of April. They speak of that plan as 
likely to be (or make a part of one, that shall be) 
permanent. Many reasons are alleged by its authors 
in its favour, grounded on the state of their aftairs ; 
none whatever are assigned for the alteration. It 
is indeed morally certain, that persons who had 
money to remit, must have made the same calcula- 
tion, which has been made by the directions of 
Your Committee, and the result must have been 
equally clear to them ; which is, that instead of 
realizing two shillings and twopence the Rupee on 
their subscription, as they proposed, they could 
never hope to see more than one shilling and nine- 
pence. This calculation probably shook the main 
pillar of the project of April. But on the other 
hand, as the subscribers to the second scheme can 
have no certain assurance, that the Company will 
accept bills so far exceeding their allowance in this 
particular, the necessity of remitting their fortunes 
may beat them back to their old ground. The 
Danish Company was the only means of remitting, 
which remained. Attempts have been made with 
success to revive a Portuguese trade for that purpose. 
It is by no means clear, whether Mr. Hastings 
and his colleagues will adhere to either of the fore- 
going plans ; or indeed, whether any Investment 

at 
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at all to that amount can be realized ; because 
nothing but the convenience of remitting the gains 
of British subjects to London can support any of 
these projects. 

The situation of the Company under this perpe- 
tual variation in the system of their Investment is 
truly perplexing. The manner, in which they arrive 
at any knowledge of it, is no less so. The letter to 
Lord Macartney, by which the variation is disco- 
vered, was not intended for transmission to the 
Directors. It was merely for the information of 
those, who were admitted to a share of the sub- 
scription at Madras. When Mr. Hastings sent 
this information to those subscribers, he might well 
enough have presumed an event to happen, which 
did happen, that is, that a vessel might be dispatched 
from Madras to Europe ; and indeed by that, and 
by every devisable means, he ought not only to 
have apprized the Directors of this most material 
change in the plan of the Investment, but to have 
entered fully into the grounds and reasons of his 
making it. 

It appears to Your Committee, that the ships, 
which brought to England the plan of the 8th of 
April, did not sail from Bengal until the 1st of May. 
If the change had been in contemplation for any 
time before the 13th of April^ two days would have 
sufficed to send an account of it, and it might have 
arrived along with the plan which it affected. If 
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tliereforo such a change was in agitation before the 
sailing of the ships, and yet was concealed when it 
might have been communicated, the concealment 
is censurable. It is not improbable, that some 
change of the kind was made, or meditated, before 
the sailing of the ships for Europe ; for it is hardly 
to be imagined, that reasons, wholly unlocked for, 
should appear for setting aside a plan, concerning 
the success of which the Council (ieneral seemed so 
very confident ; that a new one should be proposed ; 
that its merits should be discussed among the 
monied men ; that it should be adopted in Council 
and officially ready for transmission to Madras, in 
twelve or thirteen days. In this perplexity of plan 
and of transmission, the Court of Directors may 
have made an arrangement of their affiiirs on the 
ground- work of the first scheme, which was officially 
and authentically conveyed to them. The funda- 
mental alteration of that plan in India might re- 
quire another of a very dilTerent kind in England ; 
which the arrangements taken in consequence of 
the first might make it difficult, if not impossible, to 
execute. What must add to the confusion is, that 
tlie alteration has not the regular and official 
authority of the original plan, and may be pre- 
sumed to indicate with certainty nothing more 
than that the business is again afloat, and that no 
scheme is finally determined on. Thus the Com- 
pany is left without any fixed data upon which 

they 
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they can make a rational disposition ol* their 
affairs. 

The fact is, that the principles and economy of 
the Company’s trade have been so completely cor- 
rupted by turning it into a vehicle for tribute, that, 
whenever circumstances require it to be replaced 
again upon a bottom truly commercial, hardly any 
thing but confusion and disasters can be expected 
as the first results. Even before the acquisition of 
the territorial revenues, the system of the Com- 
pany’s commerce was not formed upon principles 
the most favourable to its prosperity : for whilst, on 
the otie hand, that body received encouragement 
by Royal and Parliamentary Charters, was invested 
with several ample privileges, and even with a de- 
legation of the most essential prerogatives of the 
Crown ; on tlie other, its commerce was watched 
with an invidious jealousy, as a species of dealing 
dangerous to the national interests. In that light, 
with regard to the Company’s imports, there was 
a t^tal prohibition from domestick use of the most 
considerable articles of their trade : that is, of all 
silk stuffs, and stained and painted cottons. The 
British market was in a great measure interdicted 
to the British trader. Whatever advantages might 
arise to the general trading interests of the king- 
dom by this restraint, its East-India interest was 
undoubtedly injured by it. The Company is also, 
and has been from a very early period, obliged to 

G 3 furnish 
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furnish the Ordnance with a quantity of saltpetre 
at a certain price, without any reference to the 
standard of the markets either of purchase or of 
sale. With regard to their export, they were put 
also under difficulties upon very mistaken notions : 
for they were obliged to export annually a certain 
proportion of British manufactures, even though 
they should find for them in India none or but an 
unprofitable want. This compulsory export might 
operate, and in some instances has operated, in a 
manner more grievous than a tax to the amount of 
the loss in trade. For the payment of a tax is in 
general divided in unequal portions between the 
vender and consumer, the largest part falling upon 
the latter. In the case before us the tax may 
be as a dead charge on the trading capital of the 
Company. 

The spirit of all these regulations naturally 
tended to weaken, in the very original constitution 
of the Company, the main spring of the commercial 
machine, the principles of profit and loss. And ,the 
mischief arising from an inattention to those prin- 
ciples has constantly increased with the increase of 
its power. For when the Company had acquired 
the rights of sovereignty in India, it was not to be 
expected, that the attention to profit and loss would 
have increased. The^ idea of remitting tribute in 
goods naturally produced an indifference to their 
price and quality ; the goods themselves appearing 

little 
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little else than a sort of^^ package to the tribute. 
Merchandise, taken as tribute, or bought in lieu of 
it, can never long be of a kind, or of a price, fitted 
to a market, which stands solely on its commercial 
reputation. The indifference of the mercantile 
sovereign to his .trading advantages naturally re- 
laxed the diligence of his subordinate factor- 
magistrates through all their gradations and in all 
their functions ; it gave rise, at least so far as the 
principal was concerned, to much neglect of price 
and of goodness in their purchases. If ever they 
showed any extraordinary degree of accuracy and 
selection, it would naturally be in favour of that 
interest, to which they could not be indifferent. 
The Company might suffer above, the Natives 
might suffer below ; the intermediate party must 
profit to the prejudice of both. 

Your Committee are of opinion, that the Com- 
pany is now arrived at that point, when, the Invest- 
ment from surplus revenue, or from the spoil of 
war, ceasing, it is become much more necessary to 
fix its commerce upon a commercial basis. And 
this opinion led Your Committee to a detailed 
review of all the articles of the Indian trafl&ck, 
upon which the profit and loss was steady ; and we 
have chosen a period of four years, during the con- 
tinuance of the Revenue Investment, and prior to 
any borrowing, or any extraordinary drawing of 
bills, in order to find out how far the trade, under 

G 4 circumstances 
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circumstances when it wMl be necessary to carry it 
on by borrowing, or by bills, or by exportation of 
bullion, can be sustained in the former course, so 
as to secure the capital, and to afford a reasonable 
dividend. And Your Committee find, that in the 
first four years the Investment from Bengal 
aniounted to £4,176,525 ; upon £2,260,277, there 
was a gain of £186,377 ; and upon £1,916,248 
a loss of £705,566 ; so that the excess of 
loss above gain, upon the whole of the fore- 
going capital, was in the four years no less than 
£519,229. 

If the trade were confined to Bengal, and the 
Company were to trade on those terms upon a 
capital borrowed at eight per cent. Indian interest, 
their Revenues in that province would be soon so 
overpowered with debt, that those Revenues, in- 
stead of supporting the trade, would be totally de- 
stroyed by it. If, on the other hand, the Company 
traded upon Bills with every advantage, far from 
being in a condition to divide the smallest per- 
centage, their bankruptcy here would be inevitable. 

Your Committee then turned to the trade of the 
other factories and presidencies, and they constantly 
found, that as the pow'er and dominion of the Com- 
pany was less, their profit on the goods was greater. 
The Investments of Madras, Bombay, and Ben- 
coolen have, in the foregoing four years, upon a 
capital of £1,151,176, had a gain upon the whole 

of 
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of £329,622. The greatest of all is that of Ben- 
coolen, which, on a capital of £76,571, produced 
a profit of £107,760. This however is but a 
small branch of the Company’s trade. The trade 
to China, on a capital of £1,717,463, produced 
an excess of gain, amounting to £874,096, which 
is about fifty per cent. But such was the evil in- 
fluence of the Bengal Investment, that not only 
the profits of the Chinese trade, but of all the lu- 
crative branches taken together, were so sunk and 
ingulfed in it, that the whole profit on a capital of 
£7,045,164, reached to no more than £684,489; 
that is, to £189,607 less than the profit on the 
Chinese trade alone : less than the total profits on 
the gainful trades taken together, £520,727. 

It is very remarkable, that in the year 1778, 
when the Bengal Investment stood at the highest, 
that is, so high as £1,223,316, though the 
Chinese trade produced an excess of gain in that 
year of £209,243, and that no loss of moment 
could be added to that of Bengal (except about 
£45,000, on the Bombay Trade), the whole 
profit of a capital of £2,040,787, amounted only 
to the sum of £9,480. 

The circumstances of the time have rendered it 
necessary to call up a vigorous attention to this 

between Europe 

and India. 
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INTERNAL TRADE OF BENGAL. 

THE internal trade of Bengal has next attracted 
the inquiries of Your Committee. 

The great and valuable articles of the Company’s 
Investment, drawn from the articles of internal 
trade, are raw silk, and various descriptions of 
piece goods made of silk and cotton. These 
articles are not under any formal monopoly ; nor 
does the Company at present exercise a declared 
right of pre-emption with regard to them. But 
it does not appear, that the trade in these particu- 
lars is or can be perfectly free ; not so much on 
account of any direct measures taken to prevent it, 
as from the circumstances of the country, and the 
manner of carrying on business there. For the 
present trade, even in these articles, is built from 
the ruins of old monopolies and pre-emptions, and 
necessarily partakes of the nature of its materials. 

In order to show in what manner manufactures 
and trade so constituted contribute to the prospe- 
rity of the natives. Your Committee conceives it 
proper to take, in this place, a short general view 
of the progress of the English policy with relation 
to the commerce of Bengal, and the several stages 
and gradations, by which it has been brought into 
its actual state. The modes of abuse, and the 
means, by which commerce has suffered, will be 

considered 
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considered in greater detail under the distinct 
heads of those objects, which have chiefly suffered 
by them. 

During the time of the Mogul government, the 
princes of that race, who omitted nothing for the 
encouragement of commerce in their dominions, 
bestowed very large privileges and immunities on 
the English East-India Company, exempting them 
from several duties, to which their natural-bom 
subjects were liable. The Company’s destuck, or 
passport, secured to them tliis exemption at all the 
custom-houses and toll-bars of the country. The 
Company not being able, or not choosing, to make 
use of their privilege to the full extent to which it 
might be carried, indulged their servants with a 
qualified use of their passport, under which, and 
in the name of the Company, they carried on a 
private trade, either by themselves, or in society 
with natives ; and thus found a compensation for the 
scanty allowances made to them by their masters 
in England. As the Country government was at 
that time in the fulness of its strength, and that 
this immunity existed by a double connivance, it 
was naturally kept within tolerable limits. 

But by the revolution in 1757, the Company’s 
servants obtained a mighty ascendant over the 
native Princes of Bengal, whg owed their elevation 
to the British arms. The Company, which was 
new to that kind of power, and not yet thoroughly 
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apprized of* its real character and situation, con- 
sidered itself still as a trader in the territories of a 
foreign potentate, in the prosperity of whose coun- 
try it had neither interest nor duty. The servants, 
with the same ideas, followed their fortune in the 
channels, in which it had hitherto ran, only enlarg- 
ing them with the enlargement of their power. For 
their first ideas of [)rofit were not official ; nor were 
their oppressions those of ordinary despotism. The 
first instruments of their power were formed out of 
evasions of tlieir ancient subjection. The passport 
of the Company in the hands of its servants was no 
longer under any restraint ; and in a very short time 
their immunity bea:an to cover all the merchandise 
of the Country. Cossim Ali Khan, the second of 
the Nabobs, whom the^^ had set up, was but ill 
disposed to the instruments of his greatness. He 
bore the yoke of this imperious commerce with the 
utmost impatience ; he saw his subjects excluded 
as aliens from their own trade, and the revenues of 
the prince overwhelmed in the ruin of the commerce 
of his dominions. Finding his reiterated remon- 
strances on the extent and abuse of the passport 
ineffectual, he had recourse to an unexpected ex- 
pedient, which was to declare his resolution at 
once to annul all the duties on trade, setting it 
equally free to subjects and to foreigners. 

Never was a method of defeating the oppressions 
of monopoly more forcible, more simple, or more 

equitable ; 
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equitable : no sort of plausible objection could 
be made ; and it was in vain to think of evading it. 
It was therefore met with the confidence of avowed 
and determined injustice. . The Presidency of Cal- 
cutta openly denied to the Prince the power of pro- 
tecting the trade of his subjects by the remission of 
his own duties. It was evident, that his authority 
drew to its period ; many reasons and motives con- 
curred, and his fall was hastened by the odium of 
the oppressions, whicli he exercised voluntarily, as 
well as of those, to which he was obliged to submit. 

When this example was made, Jaffier Ali Khan, 
who had been deposed to make room for the last 
actor, was brought from penury and exile to a sta- 
tion, the terms of wliicli he could not misunder- 
stand. During his life, and in the time of his chil- 
dren, who succeeded to him, parts of the territorial 
revenue were assigned to the Company ; and the 
whole, under the name of Residency at the Na- 
bob’s Court, was brought, directly or indirectly, 
under the control of British subjects. The Com- 
pany’s servants, armed with authorities delegated 
from the nominal Government, or attended with, 
what was a stronger guard, the fame of their own 
power, appeared as Magistrates in the markets, in 
which they dealt as traders. It w^as impossible for 
the natives in general to distinguish, in the proceed- 
ings of the same persons, what was transacted on 
the Company’s account from w'hat was done on 

their 
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their own ; and it will ever be so difficult to draw 
this line of distinction, that, as long as the Com- 
pany does, directly or indirectly, aim at any advan- 
tage to itself in the purchase of any commodity 
whatever, so long will it be impracticable to pre- 
vent the servants availing themselves of the same 
privileges. 

The servants, therefore, for themselves, or for 
their employers, monopolized every article of trade, 
foreign and domestick ; not only the raw merchant- 
able commodities, but the manufactures ; and not 
only these, but the necessaries of life, or yffiat in 
these countries habit has confounded with them; 
not only silk, cotton, piece-goods, opium, saltpetre, 
but not unfrequently salt, tobacco, betel nut, and 
the grain of most ordinary consumption. In the 
name of the Country Government they laid on or 
took off, and at their pleasure heightened or lowered, 
all duties upon goods : the whole trade of the coun- 
try was either destroyed, or in shackles. The ac- 
quisition of the Duanne in 1765, bringing the 
English into the immediate government of the 
country in its most essential branches, extended and 
confirmed all the former means of monopoly. 

In the progress of these ruinous measures, 
through all their details, innumerable grievances 
were suffered by the native inhabitants, which were 
represented in the strongest, that is, their true co- 
lours in England. Whilst the far greater part of the 

British 
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British in India were in eager pursuit of the forced 

% 

and exorbitant gains of a trade carried on by power, 
contests naturally arose among the competitors ; 
those, who were overpowered by their rivals, be- 
came loud in their complaints to the Court of 
Directors, and were very capable, from experience, 
of pointing out every mode of abuse. 

The Court of Directors, on their part, began, 
though very slowly, to perceive, that the country, 
which was ravaged by this sort of commerce, was 
their own. These complaints obliged the Directors 
to a strict examination into the real sources of the 
mismanagement of their concerns in India, and to 
lay the foundations of a system of restraint on the 
exorbitancies of their servants. Accordingly, so 
early as the year 1765, they confine them to a trade 
only in articles of export and import ; and strictly 
prohibit them from all dealing in objects of internal 
consumption. About the same time, the Presidency 
of Calcutta found it necessary to put a restraint 
upon themselves, or at least to make a show of 
a disposition (with which the Directors appear 
much satisfied) to keep their own enormous power 
within bounds. 

But, whatever might have been the intentions 
either of the Directors or the Presidency, both 
found themselves unequal to the execution of a 
plan, which went to defeat the projects of almost 
all the English in India ; possibly comprehending 
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some, who were makers of the regulations. For 
as the complaint of the country, or as their own 
interest, predominated with the Presidency, they 
were always shifting froi^ one course to the other ; 

.fill 

so that it became as impossible for the natives to 
know upon what principle to ground any commer- 
cial speculation from the uncertainty of the law, 
under which they acted, as it was when they were 
oppressed by power without any colour of law at 
all ; for the Directors, in a few months after they 
had given these tokens of approbation to the above 
regulations in favour of the country-trade, tell the 
Presidency, “it is with concern we see, in every 
“ page of your consultations, restrictions; timita- 
“ tiorts, prohibitions, affectmy various articles of 
“ trade." 

On their side, the Presidency freely confess, that 
these monopolies of inland trade “ were the foun- 
“ dation of all the bloodshed, massacres, and con- 
“ fusions, which have happened of late in Bengal.” 

Pressed in this urgent manner, tlie Directors 
came more specifically to the grievance, and at 
once annul all the passports, with which their Ser- 
vants traded without duties, holding out means of 
compensation, of which it does not appear that 
any advantage was taken. In order that the duties, 
which existed, should no longer continue to burthen 
the trade either of the servants or natives, they 
ordered, that a number of oppressive toll-bars should 

be 
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be taken away, and the whole number reduced to 
nine of the most considerable. 

When Lord Clive was sent to Bengal to effect a 
reformation of the man^ abuses, which prevailed 
there, he considered monopoly to be so inveterate 
and deeply rooted, and the just rewards of the 
Company’s servants to be so complicated with that 
injustice to the country, that the latter could not 
easily be removed without taking away the former. 
He adopted therefore a plan for dealing in certain 
articles, which, as he conceived, rather ought to be 
called “ a regulated and restricted trade,” than a 
formal monopoly. By this plan he intended, that 
the profits should be distributed in an orderly and 
proportioned manner for the reward of services, 
and not siezed by each individual according to the 
measure of his boldness, dexterity, or influence. 

But this scheme of monopoly did not subsist 
long, at least in that mode, and for those purposes ; 
three of the grand monopolies, those of opium, salt, 
and saltpetre, were successively by the Company 
taken into their own hands. The produce of the 
sale of the two former articles was applied to the 
purchase of goods for their Investment ; the latter 
was exported in kind for their sales in Europe. 
The senior servants had a certain share of emolu- 
ment allotted to them from^ commission on the 
Revenues. The junior servants were rigorously 
confined to salaries, on which they were unable to 
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subsist according to their rank. They were strictly 
ordered to abstain from all dealing in objects of 
internal commerce. Those of export and import 
were left open to young:';^en without mercantile 
experience, and wholly unprovided with mercantile 
capitals ; but abundantly furnished with large trusts 
of the Publick money, and with all the powers of 
an absolute government. In this situation, a reli- 
gious abstinence from all illicit gain was prescribed 
to men at nine thousand miles distance from the 
seat of the Supreme Authority. 

Your Committee is far from meaning to justify, 
or even to excuse, the oppressions and cruelties 
used by many in supplying the deficiencies of their 
regular allowances by all manner of extortion ; but 
many smaller irregularities may admit some al- 
leviation from thence. Nor does Your Committee 
mean to express any desire of reverting to the mode 
(contrived in India, but condemned by the Direc- 
tors) of rewarding the servants of a higher class by 
a regulated monopoly. Their object is to point 
out the deficiencies in the system, by which re- 
strictions were laid, that could have little or no 
effect whilst want and power were suffered to be 
united. 

But the proceedings of the Directors at that 
time, though not altogether judicious, were in many 
respects honourable to them, and favourable, in the 
intention at least, to the country they governed. 

For 
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For finding therr trading capital employed against 
themselves and against the natives, and struggling 
in vain against abuses which were inseparably 
connected with the sysISib of their own preference 
in trade, in the year 1773 they came to the manly 
resolution of setting an example to their servants, 
and gave up all use of power and influence in the 
two grand articles of their Investment, silk and 
piece-goo<Js. They directed, that the articles should 
be bought at an equal and publick market from the 
native merchants ; and this order they directed to 
be published in all the principal marts of Bengal. 

Your Committee are clearly of opinion, that no 
better method of purchase could be adopted. But 
it soon appeared, that in deep-rooted and inveterate 
abuses the wisest principles of reform may be made 
to operate so destructively, as wholly to discredit 
the design, and to dishearten all persons from the 
prosecution of it. The Presidency, who seemed 
to yield with the utmost reluctance to the execu- 
tion of these orders, soon made the Directors feel 
their evil influence upon their own Investment. 
For they found the silk and cotton cloths rose 
twenty-five per cent, above their former price, and 
a further rise of forty per cent, was announced to 
them. 


11 
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SILK. 

r-“ 

WHAT happened with regard to raw Silk is 
still more remarkjible, and tends still more clearly 
to illustrate the effects of commercial servitude 
during its unchecked existence, and the conse- 
quences, which may be made to arise from its sud- 
den reformation. On laying open the trade, the 
article of raw silk was instantly enhanced to the 
Company full eighty per cent. The contract for 
that commodity, wound ofl‘ in the Bengal method, 
which used to sell for less than six mpees, or thir- 
teen shillings for two pounds weight, arose to nine 
rupees, or near twenty shillings, and the filature 
silk was very soon after contracted for at fourteen. 

The Presidency accounted for this rise by ob- 
serving, that the price had before been arbitrary^ 
and that the persons, who purveyed for the Com- 
pany, paid no more than “ what judged sufii- 
“ cient for the maintenance of the first providers.” 
This fact explains, more fully than the most la- 
boured description can do, the dreadful effects of 
the monopoly on the cultivators. They had the 
sufficiency of their maintenance measured out by 
the judgment of those, who were to profit by their 
labour ; and this measure was not a great deal 
more, by their own account, than about two thirds 

of 
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of the value of that labour. In all probability it 
was much less, as these dealings rarely passed 
though intermediate hands without leaving a con- 
siderable profit. Thes^: oppressions, it will be ob- 
served, were not confined to the Company’s share, 
which however covered a great part of the trade : 
but as this was an article permitted to the servants, 
the same power of arbitrary valuation must have 
been extended over the whole, as the market must 
be equalised, if any authority at all is extended 
over it by those, who have an interest in the re- 
straint. The price was not only raised, but in the 
manufactures the quality was debased nearly in an 
equal proportion. The Directors conceived with 
great reason, that this rise of price, and debasement 
of quality, arose not from the effect of a free mar- 
ket, but from the servants having taken that op- 
portunity of throwing upon the market of their 
masters the refuse goods of their own private trade 
at such exorbitant prices as by mutual connivance 
they were pleased to settle. The mischief was 
greatly aggravated by its happening at a time when 
the Company were obliged to pay for their goods 
wdth bonds bearing an high interest. 

The perplexed system of the Company’s con- 
cerns, composed of so many opposite movements 
and contradictory principles, appears no where in 
a more clear light. If trade continued under re- 
straint, their territorial Revenues must suffer by 

H 3 checking 
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checking the general prosperity of the country : 
if they set it free, means were taken to raise the 
price and debase the quality of the goods ; and this 
again fell upon the Revi^ues, out of which the 
payment for the goods was to arise. The obser- 
vations of the Company on that occasion are just 
and sagacious ; and they will not permit the least 
doubt concerning the policy of these unnatural 
trades. “ The amount of our Bengal cargoes, from 
“ 1769 to 1773, is 2,901,194 pounds Sterling, and 
“ if the average increase of price be estimated at 
“ twenty-five per cent, only, the amount of such 
“ increase is 725,298 pounds Sterling.” “ The 
“ above circumstances arc exceedingly alarming 
“ to us; but what must be our concern to find by 
“ the advices of our President and Council of 1773, 
that a further advance of forty per cent, on Ben- 
“ gal goods was expected, and allowed to be the 
“ consequence of advertisements then published, 
“ authorizing a free trade in the service ?” “We 
“ find the Duanne Revenues are in general farmed 
“ for five years, and the aggregate increase esti- 
“ mated at only 183,170 pounds Sterling (on a 
“ supposition, that such increase will be realized); 
“ yet if the annual Investment be sixty lacks, and 
“ the advance of price thirty per cent, only, such 
“ advance will exceed the increase of the Revenue 
“ hy no less than pounds Sterling.'' 

The indignation, which the Directors felt at being 

reduced 
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reduced to this distressing situation, was expressed 
to their servants in very strong terms. They attri- 
buted the whole to their practices, and say, “ we 
“ are far from being convinced, that the competi- 
“ tion, which tends to raise the price of goods in 
“ Bengal, is wholly between publick European 
“ Companies, or between Merchants in general 
who export to foreign markets : we are rather of 
“ opinion, that the sources of this grand evil have 
“ been the extraordinary privileges granted to in- 
“ dividuals in our service, or under our license, to 
“ trade without restriction throughout the pro- 
“ vinces of Bengal; and the encouragement they 
“ have had to extend their trade to the uttermost, 
“ even in such goods as were proper for our Invest- 
“ inent, by observing the success of those persons, 
“ who have from time to time found means to dis- 
‘ ‘ pose of their merchandise to our Governour and 
“ Council, though of so bad a quality as to be sold 
“ here with great difficulty, after having been fre- 
“ quently refused, and put up at the next sale 
‘‘ without price, to the very great discredit and 
“ disadvantage of the Company.” In all proba- 
bility the Directors were not mistaken ; for, upon 
an inquiry instituted soon after, it was found, that 
Cantu Babu, the Banian, or Native steward and 
manager to Mr. Hastings (laU? President) held two 
of these contracts in his own name and that of his 
son for considerably more than £150,000. This 

H 4 discovery 
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discovery brought on a prohibition from the Court 
of Directors of that suspicious and dangerous deal- 
ing in the stewards of persons in high office. The 
same man held likewise farms to the amount of 
£140,0C0 a year of the Landed Revenue, with 
the same suspicious appearance, contrary to the 
regulations made under Mr. Hastings’ own admi- 
nistration. 

In the mortifying dilemma, to which the Direc- 
tors found themselves reduced, whereby the ruin 
of the Revenues either by the freedom or the re- 
straint of trade was evident, they considered the 
first as most rapid and urgent ; and therefore once 
more revert to the system of their ancient pre-emp* 
tion, anddestroy that freedom, which they had so 
lately and with so much solemnity proclaimed, and 
that before it could be abused or even enjoyed. 
They declare, that urjwilling as we are to return 
“ to the former coercive system of providing an 
“ Investment, or to abridge that freedom of com- 
“ merce, which has been so lately established in 
“ Bengal, yet at the same time finding it our indis- 
“ pensablc duty to strike at the root of an evil, 
“ which has been so severely felt by the Company, 
“ and which can no longer be supported, we hereby 
“ direct, that all persons whatever in the Com- 
“ pany’s service or w^der our protection, be abso- 
“ lutely prohibited, by publick advertisement, from 
“ trading in any of those articles which compose 


our 
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“ our Investment, directly or indirectly, except on 
“ account of and for the East-India Company, 
“ until their Investment is completed.” 

As soon as this order was received in Bengal, it 
was construed, as indeed the words seemed di- 
rectly to warrant, to exclude all natives, as well as 
servants, from the trade, until the Company was 
supplied. The Company’s pre-emption was now 
authoritatively re-established, and some feeble and 
ostensible regulations were made to relieve the 
weavers who might suffer by it. The Directors 
imagined, that the re-establishment of tlieir coercive 
system would remove the evil, which fraud and 
artifice had grafted upon one more rational and 
liberal. But they were mistaken ; for it only varied, 
if it did so much as vary, the abuse. The servants 
might as essentially injure their interest by a direct 
exercise of their power, as by pretexts drawn from 
the freedom of the natives ; but with this fatal dif- 
ference, that the frauds upon the Company must 
be of shorter duration under a scheme of freedom. 
That state admitted, and indeed led to means of 
discovery and correction, whereas the system of 
coercion was likely to be permanent. It carried 
force further than served the purposes of those who 
authorized it : it tended to cover all frauds with 
obscurity, and to bury all joraplaint in despair. 
The next year therefore, that is in the year 1776, 
the Company, who complained that their orders 

had 
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had been extended beyond their intentions, made 
a third revolution in the trade of Bengal . It was 
set free again ; so far at least as regarded the native 
merchants ; but in so imperfect a manner, as evi- 
dently to leave the roots of old abuses in the ground. 
The Supreme Court of Judicature about this time 
(1776) also fulminated a charge against monopolies, 
without any exception of those authorized by the 
Company. But it does not appear, that any thing 
very material was done in consequence of it. 

The trade became nominally free ; but the 
course of business, established in consequence of 
coercive monopoly, was not easily altered. In 
order to render more distinct the prfhciples, which 
led to the establishment of a course and habit of 
business, so very difficult to change, as long as 
those principles exist. Your Committee think it 
will not be useless here to enter into the history of 
the regulations made in the first and favourite 
matter of the Company’s investment, the trade in 
raw Silk, from the commencement of these regu- 
lations to the Company’s, perhaps, finally aban- 
doning all share in the trade, which was their 
object. 
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RAW SILK. 

THE trade in raw Silk was at all times more 
popular in England than really advantageous to 
the Company. In addition to the old jealousy, 
which prevailed between the Company and the 
Manufactory Interest of England, they came to 
labour under no small odium on account of the 
distresses of India. The Publick in England per- 
ceived, and felt with a proper sympathy, the suf- 
ferings of the Eastern Provinces in all cases, in 
which they be attributed to the abuses of 

power exercisfed under the Company’s authority. 
But they were not equally sensible to the evils, 
which arose from the system of sacrificing the being 
of that country to the advantage of this. They 
entered very readily into the former, but with re- 
gard to the latter were slow and incredulous. It is 
not therefore extraordinary, that the Company 
should endeavour to ingratiate themselves with the 
Publick by falling in with its prejudices. Thus they 
were led to increase the grievance in order to allay 
the clamour. They continued still, upon a larger 
scale, and still more systematically, that plan of 
conduct, which was the principal, though not the 
most blamed, cause of the decay and depopulation 
of the country committed to their care. 


With 
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With that view, and to furnish a cheap supply 
of materials to the manufactures of England, they 
formed a scheme, which tended to destroy, or at 
least essentially to impair, the whole manufacturing 
interest of Bengal. A policy of that sort could 
not fail of being highly popular ; when the Com- 
.pany submitted itself as an instrument for the im- 
provement of British manufactures, instead of being 
their most dangerous rival, as heretofore they had 
been always represented. 

They accordingly notified to their Presidency in 
Bengal, in their letter of the 17th of March 1769, 
that “ there was no branch of their trade they more 
“ ardently wish to extend, than thi^of raw Silk.” 
They disclaimed, however, all desire of employing 
compulsory measures for that purpose, but recom- 
mended every mode of encouragement, and parti- 
cularly by augmented wages, in order to induce 
‘ ‘ Manufacturers of v)routjht Silk to quit that branch 
“ and take to the winding of raw Silk." 

Having thus found means to draw hands from 
the manufacture, and confiding in the strength of a 
capital drawn from the Publick Revenues, they 
pursue their ideas from the purchase of their ma- 
nufacture to the purchase of the material in its 
crudest state. “We recommend you to give an 
“ increased price., if necessary, so as to take that 
“ trade out of the hands of other Merchants and 
“ riml Nations" A double bounty was thus given 

against 
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against the manufactures, both in the labour and in 
the materials. 

It is very remarkable in what manner their ve- 
hement pursuit of this object led the Directors to 
a speedy oblivion of those equitable correctives, be- 
fore interposed by them, in order to prevent the 
mischiefs, which were apparent in the scheme, if 
left to itself. They could venture so little to trust 
to the bounties given from the Revenues a trade, 
which had a tendency to dry up their source, that, 
by the time they had proceeded to the 33d para- 
graph of their letter, they revert to those very com- 
pulsory means, which they had disclaimed but three 
paragraphs before. To prevent silk-winders from 
working in their private houses, where they might 
work for private traders, and to confine them to 
the Company’s factories, where they could only be 
employed for the Company’s benefit, they desire, 
that the newly-acquired power of Government 
should be effectually employed : “ should (say they) 
“ this practice, through inattention, have been suf- 
‘ ‘ fered to take place again, it will be proper to put 
“ a stop to it, which may now be more effectually 
“ done by an absolute prohibition, under severe pe~ 
“ nalties, by the authority of Government'* 

This letter contains a perfect plan of policy, both 
of compulsion and encouragement, which must, in 
a very considerable degree, operate destructively 
to the manufactures of Bengal. Its effect must be 

(so 
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(so far as it could operate without being eluded) to 
change the whole face of that industrious country, 
in order to render it a field for the produce of crude 
materials subservient to the manufactures of Great 
Britain. The manufacturing hands were to be 
seduced from their looms by high wages, in order 
to prepare a raw produce for our market ; they 
were to be locked up in their factories ; and the 
commodity acquired by these operations was, in 
this immature state, carried out of the country, 
whilst its looms would be left without any material 
but the debased refuse of a market enhanced in its 
price, and scanted in its supply. By the increase 
of the price of this and other matefials, manufac- 
tures, formerly the most flourishing, gradually dis- 
appeared under the protection of Great Britain, and 
were seen to rise again and flourisli on the opposite 
coast of India under the dominioji of the Mahrattas. 

These restraints and encouragements seem to 
have had the desired effect in Bengal with regard 
to the diversion of labour from manufacture to ma- 
terials. The trade of raw Silk increased rapidly. 
But the Company very soon felt, in the increase of 
price, and debasement of quality of the wrought 
goods, a loss to themselves, which fully counter- 
balanced all the advantages to be derived to the 
nation from the increase of the raw commodity. 
The necessary effect on the Revenue was also fore- 
told very early. For their servants in the principal 

Silk- 
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Silk-factories declared, that the obstruction to the 
private trade in Silk must in the end prove detri- 
mental to the Revenues, and that the Investment 
clashes with the collection of these Revenues. 
Whatsoever by bounties or immunities, is encou- 
raged out of a landed Revenue, has certainly some 
tendency to lessen the net amount of that Revenue, 
and to forward a produce, which does not yield to 
the gross collection, rather than one that does. 

The Directors declare themselves unable to un- 
derstand how this could be. Perhaps it was not so 
difficult. But, pressed as they were by the great- 
ness of the payments, which they were compelled 
to make to Government in England, the cries of 
Bengal could not be heard among the contending 
claims of the General Court, of the Treasury, and 
of Spital Fields. The speculation of the Directors 
was originally fair and plausible (so far as the mere 
encouragement of the commodity extended). Si- 
tuated as they were, it was hardly in their power 
to stop themselves in the course they had begun. 
They were obliged to continue their resolution, at 
any hazard increasing the Investments. “ The state 
“ of our affairs (say they) requires the utmost ex- 
tension of your Investments. You are not to 
forbear sending even those sorts, which are at~. 
“ tended with loss, in case suc|ji should be necessary 
“ to supply an Investment to as great an amount 
“ as you can provide from your own resources; and 


we 
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we have not the least doubt of your being thereby 
“ enabled to incfease your consignments of this 
valuable branch of national commerce, even to 
“ the utmost 6f our wishes. But it is our positive 
“ order, that no part of such Investment be pro- 
“ vided with borrowed money, which is to be re- 
‘ * paid by draughts upon our Treasury in London ; 
“ since the license, which has already been taken 
“ in this respect, has involved us in difficulties, 
“ which we yet know not how we shall surmount.” 

This very instructive paragraph lays open the 
true origin of the internal decay of Bengal. The 
trade and revenues of that country were (as the 
then system must necessarily have been) of secon- 
dary consideration at best. Present supplies were 
to be obtained, and present demands in England 
were to be avoided, at every expense to Bengal. 

The spirit of increasing the Investment from 
Revenue at any rate, and the resolution of driving 
all competitors, Europeans or Natives, out of the 
market, prevailed at a period still more early, and 
prevailed not only in Bengal, but seems, more or 
less, to have diffused itself through the whole sphere 
of the Company’s influence. In 1768 they gave to 
the Presidency of Madras the following memorable 
Instruction, strongly declaratory of their general 
system of policy. 

“ We shall depend upon your prudence (say 
“ they) to discourage foreigners; and, being intent, 

“ as 
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“ as you have been repeatedly acquainted, on 
“ bringing home as great a part of the Revenues 
“ as possible in your manufactures, the out-bidding 
“ them in those parts, where they interfere with 
“ you, would certainly prove an effectual step for 
“ answering that end. We therefore recommend 
“ it to you to offer such increase of price, as you 
“ shall deem may be consistently given ; that by 
“ beating them out of the market the quantities 
“ provided may be proportionably 

“ enlarged ; and if you take this method, it is to 
“ be so cautiously practised as not to enhance the 
“ prices in the places immediately under your 
“ control. On this subject we must not omit the 
“ approval of your prohibiting the weavers of 
“ Cuddalore from making up any cloth of the same 
“ sortments, that are provided for us; and if such 
“ prohibition is not now, it should by all means be 
“ in future, made general, and strictly maintained. ' 
This system must have an immediate tendency 
towards disordering the trade of India, and must 
finally end in great detriment to the Company itself. 
The effect of the restrictive system on the weaver 
is evident. The authority given to the servants to 
buy at an advanced price did of necessity furnish 
means and excuses for every sort of fraud in their 
purchases. The instant the servant of a merchant 
is admitted, on his own judgment, to overbid the 
market, or to send goods to his master, which shall 
VOL. XI. I sell 
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sell at loss, there is no longer any standard, upon 
which his unfair practices can be estimated, or any 
effectual means by which they can be restrained. 
The hope, entertained by the Directors, of con- 
fining this destructive practice of giving an enhanced 
price to a particular spot must ever be found totally 
delusive. Speculations will be affected by this 
artificial price in every quarter, in which markets 
can have the least communication with each other. 

In a very few years the Court of Directors be- 
gan to feel, even in Leadenhall- street, the effects of 
trading to loss upon the Revenues, especially on 
those of Bengal. 

In the letter of February 1774 they observe, 
that, “ looking back to their accounts for the four 
“ preceding years, on several of the descriptions 
“ of silk, there has been an increasing loss, instead 
“ o| any alteration for the better in the last year’s 
“ productions. This (they say) threatens the de- 
“ struction of that valuable branch of national 
“ commerce.” And then they recommend such 
regulations (as if regulations in that state of things 
could be of any service) as may obtain “ a profit 
“ in future, instead of so considerable a loss, whicli 
“ we can no longer sustain." 

Your Committee thought it necessary to inquire 
into the losses, which had actually been suffered by 
this unnaj^ural forced trade ; and find the loss, so 
early as tnie season of 1776, to be £77,650 ; that 


in 
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in the year 1777 it arose to £1 (>8,205. This was 
so great, that worse could hardly be apprehended ; 
however, in the season of 1778 it amounted to 
£255,070. In 1779 it was not so ruinously great, 
because the whole import was not so considerable ; 
but it still stood enormously high ; so high as 
£141,800. In the whole four years it came* to 
£042,725. The observations of the Directors were 
found to be fully verified. It is remarkable, that 
the same article in the China trade produced a con- 
siderable and uniform profit. On tins circumstance 
little observation is necessary. 

During the time of their struggles for enlarging 
this losing trade, which tliey considered as a national 
object, wliat in one point of view it was, and if it 
had not been grossly mis- managed, might have been 
in more than one ; in this part it is impossible to 
refuse to the Directors a very great share of iri^it ; 
no degree of thought, of trouble, or of reasonable 
expense, was spared by them for the improve- 
ment of the commodity. They framed with dili- 
gence, and apparently on very good informafibn, a 
code of manufacturing regulatipns for that purpose ; 
and several persons were sent out, conversant in 
the Italian method of preparing and winding silk, 
aided by proper machines for facilitating and per- 
fecting the work. This, uniter proper care, and in 
course of time, might have produced real im- 
provement to Bengal ; but,'1n the first instance, it 

i 2 naturally 
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naturally drew the business from native manage- 
ment, and it caused a revulsion from the trade and 
manufactures of India, which led as naturally and 
inevitably to an European monopoly, in some hands 
or other, as any of the modes of coercion, which 
were or could be employed. The evil was present 
and inherent in the act. The means of letting the 
natives into the benefit of the improved system of 
produce was likely to be counteracted by the general 
ill conduct of the Company’s concerns abroad. 
For a while at least it had an effect still worse ; for 
the Company purchasing the raw cocoon, or silk- 
pod, at a fixed rate, the first producer, who, whilst 
he could wind at his own house, employed his family 
in this labour, and could procure a reasonable live- 
lihood by buying up the cocoons for the Italian fila- 
ture, now incurred the enormous and ruinous loss 
of my per cent. This appears in a letter to the 
Presidency, written by Mr. Boughton Rouse, now 
a Member of Your Committee. But, for a long 
time, a considerable quantity of that in the old 
Ben|fl mode of winding was bought for the Com- 
pany from Contracl^rs, and it continues to be so 
bought to the present time ; but the Directors com- 
plain, in their letter of the 12th of May 1780, that 
both species, particularly the latter, had risen so 
extravagantly, that it, was become more than forty 
per cent, ^arer than it had been fifteen years ago. 
In that state of price tfey condemn their servants, 

very 
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very justly, for entering into contracts for three 
years ; and that for several kinds of silk, of very 
different goodness, upon averages unfairly formed, 
where the commodities, averaged at an equal price, 
differed from twenty to thirty per cent, on the sale. 
Soon after, they formed a regular scale of fixed 
prices, above which they found they could not trade 
without loss. 

Whilst they were continuing these methods to 
secure themselves against future losses, the Bengal 
ships, wdiich arrived in that year, announced no- 
thing but their continuance. Some articles by the 
high price, and others from their ill quality, were 
such “ as never could answer to be sent to Europe 
“ at any price.” The Directors renew their pro- 
hibition of making fresh contracts, the present 
being generally to expire in the year 1781. But 
this trade, whose fundamental policy might >ipive 
admitted of a doubt, as applied to Bengal (whatever 
it might have been with regard to England), was 
now itself expiring in the hands of the Company, 
so that they were obliged to apply to GoverUnent 
for power to enlarge their capacity of receiving 
bills upon Europe. The purchase by these bills 
they entirely divert from raw Silk, and order to be 
laid out wholly in piece-goods. 

Thus, having found by experience, that this 
trade, .whilst carried on upon the old prpciples (of 
whatever advantage it mifht have been to the 

I 3 British 
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British manufactures, or to the individuals, wlio 
were concerned in it in Bengal) had proved liighly 
detrimental to the Company, the Directors resolved 
to expunge the raw Silk from their Investment. 
They gave up the whole to private traders, on con- 
dition of paying the freight, charges, and duties ; 
permitting them to send it to Europe in the Com- 
pany’s ships upon tlieijj own account. 

The whole of this history will serve to demon- 
strate, that all attempts which in their original 
system, or in their necessary consequences, tend to 
tile distress of India, must and in a very short time 
will, make themselves felt even by those, in whose 
favour such attempts have been made. India may 
possibly, in some future time, bear and support itself 
under an extraction of measure or of goods ; but 
much care ought to be taken, that the influx of 
welj||h shall be greater in quantity, and prior in 
time to the waste. 

On abandoning the trade in silk to private hands, 
the Directors issued some prohibitions to prevent 
nioil%)oly ; and they gave some directions about 

the improvement o|' the trade. The prohibitions 

' ' ' ' 1 

were proper, and the directions prudent ; but it is 
much to be feared, that whilst all the means, in- 
struments, and powers remain, by which monopo- 
lies were made, and through which abuses formerly 
prevailed, all verbal orders will be fruitless. 

This branch of tralie being so long principally 

managed 
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managed by the Company’s servants for the Com- 
pany, and under its authority, cannot be easily 
taken out of their hands, and pass to the natives, 
especially when it is to be carried on without the 
control naturally inherent in all participation. It 
is not difficult to conceive how this. forced prefe- 
rence of traffick in a raw commodity must have 
injured the manufactures, fphile it was the policy 
of the Company to continue the trade on their own 
account. The servants, so far from deviating from 
their course, since they have taken the trade into 
their own management, have gone much further 
into it. The ])roportion of raw silk in the Invest- 
ment is to be augmented. The proportion of the 
whole cargoes for the year 1783, divided info six- 
teen parts, is ten of raw Silk, and six only of ma- 
nufactured goods. Such is the proportion of this 
losing article in the scheme for the Investml|jl: of 
private fortunes. 

In the reformed scheme of sending the Invest- 
ment on account of the Company, to be paid in 
bills upon Europe, no mentton is made (# any 
change of these proportions. Indeed some limits 
are attempted on the article of silk, with regard to 
its price ; and it is not improbable, that the price to 
the master and the servant will be very different ; 
but they cannot make profitable purchases of this 
article without strongly condemning all the former 
pdrehases of the Board of 'Ih’ade. 

I 4 
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CLOTHS, OR PIECE-GOODS. 

* THE general system above stated, relative to the 
Silk trade, must materially have affected the manu- 
factures of Bengal, merely as it was a system of 
preference. It does h|| no means satisfactorily ap- 
pear to Your Committee, that the freedom held 
out by the Company’s various Orders has been 
ever fully enjoyed, or that the grievances of the 
native merchants and manufacturers have been re- 
dressed. For we find on good authority, that at 
that very period, at which it might be supposed, 
that these orders had their operation, the oppres- 
sions were in full vigour. They appear to have 
fallen heaviest on the City of Dacca, formerly the 
gre^ staple for the finest goods in India ; a place 
once full of opulent merchants and dealers of all 
descriptions. 

The city and district of Dacca, before the pre- 
valeflfee of the East-India Company’s inffuence and 
authority, manufactured annually to about three 
hundred thousand pounds value in cloths. In the 
year 1776 it had fallen to about two hundred 
thousand, or two-thirds of its former produce. Of 
this the Company’s demand amounted only to a 
fourth part, that is, about fifty thousand pounds 
yearly. This was at tllat time provided by agents 
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for the Company, under the inspection of their 
commercial servants. On pretence of securing an 
advantage for this fourth part for their masters, 
they exerted a most violent and arbitrary power 
over the whole. It was asserted, that they fixed 
the Company’s mark to such goods as they thought 
fit, (to all goods, as stated in one complaint,) and 
disposed of them as they tliQiight proper, excluding 
not only all the native dealers, but the Dutch CoiUr 
pany, and private English merchants : that they 
made advances to the weavers, often beyond their 
known ability, to repay in goods within the year; and 
by this means, having got them in debt, held them 
in perpetual servitude. Their inability to keep ac- 
counts left them at the discretion of the Agents of 
the supreme power to make their balances what 
they pleased, and they recovered them not by legal 
process, but by seizure of their goods, and arbii|rary 
imprisonment of their persons. One and the same 
dealer made the advance, valued the return, stated 
the account, passed the judgment, and executed 
the process. - 

Mr. Rouse, Chief of the Qucca province, who 
struggled against those evils, says, that in the year 
1773 there were no balances due, as the trade was 
then carried on by the native brokers. In less than 
three years these balances amounted to an immense 
sum ; a sum lost to the Company, but existing in 
full force for every purposel^of oppression. In the 

amount 
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amount of these balances almost every weaver in 
the country bore a part, and consequently they 
were almost all caught in this snare. “They are 
“in general” (says Mr. Rouse, in a letter to Ge- 
neral Clavering, delivered to Your Committee) 
“ a timid, helpless people ; many of them poor to 
“ the utmost degree of wretchedness ; incapable of 
“ keeping accounts ; industrious as it were by iii- 
“ stinct ; unable to defend themselves if oppressed; 
“ and satisfied, if with continual labour they derive 
“ from tlie fair dealing and humanity of their ern- 
“ ployer a moderate subsistence for their families.” 

Such were the people, who stood accused by the 
Company’s agents as pretending grievances, in order 
to be excused the payment of their balances. As 
to the commercial state of the province in general, 
Mr. Rouse represents it “to be for these two years 
“ a |)erpetual scene of complaint and disputation : 

“ the Company’s agents, professing to pay 

“higher rates to weavers, whilst the Leadenhall 
“ sales showed an heavy loss to the Company. 
“ The weavers have even travelled in multitudes 
“ to prefer their coznplaints at the Presidency. 
“ The amount of the Investment comparatively 
“ small, with Jbalances comparatively large ; and, 
“as I understand, generally contested by the 
“ weavers. The native merchants, called Deldls^ 
“removed from their influence, as prejudicial 
“to the Company’s ^concerns; and European 

“ merchants 
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“ merchants coinplaiiiiiig against undne influence of 
“ the Company’s commercial agents, in preventing 
‘ ‘ the free purchase even of those goods, which the 
“ Company never takes.” 

The spirit of tliose agents will be fully compre- 
hended from a state of the proceedings before Mr. 
Rouse and Counsel, on the complaint of a Mr. Cree, 
an English free merchant at Dacca, who has been 
twice treated in the same injurious manner by the 
agents of Mr. Hurst, the commercial Chief at that 
place. On his complaint to the Board of tlie 
seizure of the goods, and imprisonment of his agents, 
Mr. Hurst was called upon for an explanation. In 
return he informed them, that he had sent to one 
of the villages to inquire concerning the matter of 
fact alleged. The impartial person sent to make 
this inquiry, was the very man accused of the op- 
})ressions, into which he was sent to examine. ^The 
answer of Mr. Hurst is in an high and determined 
tone. He does not deny, that there are some in- 
stances of abuse of power. “ But 1 ask,” (says he) 
‘‘ what authority can guard against the conduct of 
“ individuals ; but that a single instance cannot be 
brought of a general depravity.” Your Com- 
mittee have reason to believe these coercive mea- 
sures to have been very general, though employed 
according to the degree of resistance opposed to 
the monopoly ; for we find at one time the whole 
trade of the Dutch involved in the general ser- 
vitude. 
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vitude. But it appeare very extraordinary, that no- 
thing but the actual proof of a general abuse could 
affect a practice, the very principle of which tends 
to make the coercion as general as the trade. Mr. 
Hurst’s reflection concerning the abuse of authority 
is just ; but in this case it is altogether inapplicable, 
because the complaint was not of the abuse, but of 
the use of authority in matters of trade, w'hich 
ought to have been free. He throws out a variety 
of invidious reflections against the Council, as if 
they wanted zeal for the Company’s service ; his 
justification of his practices, and his declaration of 
his resolution to persevere in them, are firm and 
determined ; asserting the right and policy of such 
restraints, and laying down a rule for his conduct 
at the factory, which, he says, will give no cause of 
just complaint to private , traders. He adds, “I 
“ have no doubt but that they have hitherto pro- 
“ vided Investments, and it cannot turn to my iii- 
“ terest to preclude them now, though I must ever 

think it my duty to combat the private views of 
“ individuals, who set themselves up as competitors 
“ under that very body, under whose license and 
“ indulgence only they can derive their privilege 
“ of trade : all I contend for is the same infiuence 
“ my employers have ever had.” He ends by de- 
clining any reply to any of their future references 
of this nature. 

The whole of this extraordinary letter is inserted 

in 
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in the Appendix, No. 61 ; and Mr. Rouse’s Minute 
of Observations upon it in Appendix, No. 52, fully 
refuting the few pretexts alleged in that extraordi- 
nary performance in 'support of the trade by in- 
fluence and authority. Mr. Holland, one of the 
Counsel, joined Mr. Rouse in opinion, that a letter 
to the purport of that Minute should be written ; but 
they were overruled by Messrs. Purling, Hogarth, 
and Shakespeare, who passed a Resolution to defer 
sending any reply to Mr. Hurst, and none was ever 
sent. Thus they gave countenance to the doctrine 
contained in that letter, as well as to the mischiev- 
ous practices, which must inevitably arise from the 
exercise of such power. Some temporary and par- 
tial relief was given by the vigorous exertions of Mr. 
Rouse ; but, he shortly after removing from that 
government, all complaints were dropped. 

It is remarkable, that, during the long and warm 
contest between the Company’s agents and the 
dealers of Dacca, the Board of Trade seem to have 
taken a decided part against the latter. They 
allow some sort of justice in the complaints of the 
manufacturers with regard to low valuation, and 
other particulars : but they say, that, “ although 
“ (during the time of pre-emption) it appears, that 
“ the weavers were not allowed the same liberty of 
“ selling to individuals they^ before enjoy ed^ our 
“ opinion on the whole is, that these complaints 
“ have originated upon the premeditated designs 

“ of 
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“ of the delals [factors or brokers] to thwart the 
“ new mode of carrying on the Company’s business, 
“ and to render themselves necessary They say in 
another place, that there is no ground for the dis- 
satisfactions and difficulties of the weavers ; “ that 
“ they are owing to the delals, whose aim it u to be 
“ employed." 

This desire of being employed, and of rendering 
themselves necessary, in men, whose only business 
it is to be employed in trade, is considered by the 
gentlemen of the Board as no trivial offence ; and 
accordingly they declare, “ they have established 
it as a,n invariable rule, that, whatever deficiency 
“ there might be in the Dacca Investment, no pur- 
chase . of the manufactures of that quarter shall 
“ be made for account of the Company from pri- 
“ vate merchants. We have passed this llesolu- 
“ tion, which wo deem of importance, from a per- 
“ suasion, that private merchants are ohmi induced 
“ to make advances for Dacca goods, not by the 
“ ordinary chance of sale, but merely from d,n ex- 
“ pectation of disposing of them at an enhanced 
“ price to the Company, against whom a rivalship 
“ is by this manner encouraged and they say, 
“ that they intend to observe the same rule with 
respect to the Investment of other of the factories, 
“ from whence similar complaints may come.” 

This positive rule is opposed to the positive di- 
rections of the Company to employ those obnoxious 

persons 
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persons by preference. How far this violent use of 
authority, for the purpose of destroying rivalship, 
has succeeded in reducing the price of goods to the 
Company, has been made manifest by the facts 
before stated in their place. 

The recriminatory charges of the Company’s 
agents on the native merchants have made very 
little impression on Your Committee. We have no- 
thing in favour of them, but the assertion of a party 
powerful and interested. In such cases of mutual 
assertion and denial, Your Committee are led irre- 
sistibly to attach abuse to power, and to presume, 
that suffering and hardship are more likely to attend 
on weakness, than that any combination of unpro- 
tected individuals is offeree to prevail overinfluence, 
power, wealth, and authority. The complaints of 
the native merchants ought not to have been treated 
in any of those modes, in which they were then 
treated. And when men are in the situation of 
complainants against unbounded power, their aban- 
doning their suit is far from a full and clear proof 
of their complaints being groundless. It is not be- 
cause redress has been rendered impracticable, that 
oppression does not exist ; nor is the despair of suf- 
ferers any alleviation of their afflictions. A review 
of some of the most remarkable of the complaints 
made by the native merchants in that province is 
so essential for laying open the true spirit of the 
commercial administration, and the real condition 

of 
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of those concerned in trade there, that Your Com- 
mittee, observing the records on this subject, and 
at this period, full of them, could not think them- 
selves justifiable in not stating them to the House. 

Your Committee have found many heavy charges 
of oppression against Mr. Barvvell, whilst factory- 
chief at Dacca ; which oppressions are stated to 
have continued, and even to have been aggravated 
on complaint at Calcutta. These complaints ap- 
pear in several Memorials presented to the Supreme 
Council of Calcutta, of which Mr. Harwell was a 
member. They appeared yet more fully and more 
strongly in a Bill in Chancery, filed in the Supreme 
Court, which was afterwards recorded before the 
Governour-General and Council, and transmitted 
to the Court of Directors. 

Your Committee, struck with the magnitude and 
importance of these charges, and finding, that with 
regard to those before the Council no regular inves- 
tigation has ever taken place ; and finding also, that 
Mr. Harwell had asserted, in a Minute of Council, 
that he had given a full answer to the allegations 
in that Bill, ordered a copy of the answer to be 
laid before Your Committee, that they might be 
enabled to state to the House, how far it appeared 
to them to be full ; how far the charges were denied 
as to the fact ; or, where the facts might be admit- 
ted, what justification was set up. It appeared 
necessary, in order to determine on the true 

situation 
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situation of the trade and the merchants of that 
great city and district. 

The Secretary to the Court of Directors has 
informed Your Committee, that no copy of the 
answer is to be found in the India House ; nor has 
Your Committee been able to discover, that any 
has been transmitted. On this failure, Your Com- 
mittee ordered an application to be made to Mr. 
Harwell for a copy of his answer to the Bill, and 
any other information with which he might be 
furnished with regard to that subject. 

Mr. Barwell, after reciting the above letter, re- 
turned in answer what follows : 

“ Whether the Records of the Supreme Court 
“ of Judicature arc lodged at the India House, I 
“ am ignorant, hut on those Records my answer is 
“ certainly to be found. At this distance of time^ 
“ I am sorry I cannot from memory recover the 
“ circumstances of this affair ; but this I know, 
“ that the Bill did receive a complete answer, and 
“ the people the fullest satisfaction ; nor is it nc- 
“ cessary for me to remark on the state of parties 
at that time in Bengal, could party have brought 
“ forward any particle of that Bill, supported by 
“ any verified fact. The principle, that intro- 
“ duced it in the proceedings of the Governour- 
“ General and Council, wou]^ likewise have given 
“ the verification of that one circumstance, what- 
“ ever that might have been. As I generally 
VOL. XI. K “ attend 
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“ attend in my place in the House, 1 shall with 
“ pleasure answer any invitation of the gentlemen 
“ of the Committee to attend their investigations 
“ up stairs, with every information and light in my 
“ power to give them.” 

“ St. James’s-square, 

“ 15th April, 1783. 


Your Committee considered, that with regard to 
the matter, charged in the several petitions to the 
Board, no sort of specifick answer had been given 
at the time and place where they were made, and 
when and where the parties might be examined and 
confronted. It was considered also, that the Bill 
had been transmitted with other papers relating to 
the same matter to the Court of Directors with the 
knowledge and consent of Mr. Barwell ; and that 
he states, that his answer had been filed, and no 
proceedings had upon it for eighteen months. In 
that situation it was thought something extraordi- 
nary, that no care was taken by him to transmit so 
essential a paper as his answer, and that he had no 
copy of it in his hands. 

Your Committee, in this difficulty, thought 
themselves obliged to decline any verbal explana- 
tion from the person, who is defendant in the suit, 
relative to matters, w|iich on the part of the com- 
plainant appear upon record, and to leave the whole 
matter, as it is charged, to the judgment of the 

House 
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House to determine how far it may be worthy of 
a further inquiry, or how far they may admit such 
allegations as Your Committee could not think 
themselves justified in receiving. 

To this efl'ect Your Committee ordered a letter 
to be written to Mr Barwell ; from whom they re- 
ceived the following answer : 

“ Sir, 

“ In consequence of your letter of the 17th, I 
“ must request the fiivour of you to inform the 
“ Select Committee, tliat I expect from their jus- 
“ tice, oil any matter of publick record, in which 
“ I am personally to be brought forward to the 
“ notice of the House, that thev will at the same 
“ time point out to the House what part of such 
“ matter has been verified, and what parts have 
“ not, nor ever were, attempted to be verified 
“ thouofh introduced in debate and entered on the 
“ records of the Governour-General and Council 
“ of Bengal. I am anxious the information should 
be complete, or the House will not be competent 
“to judge; and if it is complete it will preclude 
“ all explanation as unnecessary. 

“ 1 am, Sir, 

“Your most obedient humble servant, 

“ Richard Barwell." 

“ St. James’s-squaro, 

“ 22d April 1783. 

“ B.S. As I am this moment returned from the 

K 2 “ country 
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“ country, I had it not in my power to be earlier 
“ in acknowledging your letter of the 17th.” 

Your Committee applied to Mr. Barw ell to coni- 
inuiiicate any papers, which might tend to the elu- 
cidation of matters before them, in which he was 
concerned. This he has declined to do. Your 
Committee conceive, that under the orders of the 
House they are by no means obliged to make a 
complete state of all the evidence, which may tend 
to criminate, or exculpate, every person, whose 
transactions they may find it expedient to report ; 
this, if not specially ordered, has not hitherto been, 
as they apprehend, the usage of any Committee of 
this House. It is not for Your Committee, but for 
the discretion of the party, to call for, and for the 
w'isdom of the House to institute, such proceedings 
as may tend finally to condemn or acquit. The 
reports of Your Committee are no charges, though 
they may possibly furnish matter for charge ; and 
no representations or observations of theirs can 
either clear or convict on any proceedings which 
may hereafter be grounded on the facts, which they 
produce to the House. Their opinions are not of 
a judicial nature. Your Committee has taken 
abundant cure, that every important fact in their 
report should be attrinded with the authority for 
it, either in the course of their reflections, or in the 
Appendix ; to report every thing upon every 

subject 
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subject before them, which is to be found on the 
records of the Company, would be to transcribe, 
and in the event to print, almost the whole of those 
voluminous papers. The matter, which appears 
before them is, in a summary manner, this : 

The Dacca merchants begin by complaining 
that in November 1773 Mr. Richard Barwell, then 
Chief of Dacca, had deprived them of their employ- 
ment and means of subsistence ; that he had ex- 
torted from them 44,224 Arcot rupees (£4,731.) 
by the terrour of his threats, by long imprisonment, 
and cruel confinement in the stocks ; that after- 
wards they were confined in a small room near 
the factory gate, under a guard of Sepoys ; that 
their food was stopped, and they remained starving 
a whole day ; that they were not permitted to take 
their food till next day at noon, and were again 
brought back to the same confinement, in which 
they were continued for six days, and were not set 
at liberty until they had given Mr. Barwell's Ban- 
yan a certificate for forty tliousand rupees ; that in 
July 1774, when Mr. Barwell had left Dacca, they 
went to Calcutta to seek justice ; that Mr. Barwell 
confined them in his house at Calcutta, and sent 
them back under a guard of Peons to Dacca ; that 
in December 1774, on the arrival of the gentlemen 
from Europe, they returned 4o Calcutta, and pre- 
ferred their complaint to the Supreme Court of 
Judicature. 

K 3 


Tlie 
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The Bill in Chancery filed against Richard Bar- 
well, John Shakespeare, and others, contains a 
minute specification of the various acts of personal 
cruelty, said to be practised by Mr. Barwell’s 
orders, to extort money from these people. Among 
other acts of a similar nature he is charged with 
having ordered the Appraiser of the Company’s 
cloths, who was an old man, and who asserts, that 
he had faithfully served the Company above sixteen 
years without the least censure on his conduct, to 
be severely flogged without reason. 

In the manner of confining the Delals with ten 
of their servants, it is charged on him, that, “ when 
“ he first ordered them to be put into the stocks, 
“ it was at a time when the weather was exceed- 
“ ingly bad, and the rain very heavy, without al- 
“ lowing them the least covering for their heads, 
“ or any part of their body, or any thing to raise 
“ them from the wet ground ; in which condition 
“ they were continued for many hours, until the 
“ said Richard Barwell thought proper to remove 
“them into a far worse state, if possible, as if 
“ studying to exercise the most cruel acts of barba- 
“ rity on them, &c. — And that during their im- 
“ prisonment they were frequently carried to, and 
“ tortured in, the stocks, in the middle of the day, 
“ when the scorching dieat of the sun was insup- 
“ portable, notwithstanding which they were denied 
“ the least covering.” These men assert, that they 

had 
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had served the Company without blame for thirty 
years — a period commencing long before the power 
of the Company in India. 

It was no slight aggravation of this severity, that 
the objects were not young, nor of the lowest of 
the people, who might, by the vigour of their con- 
stitutions, or by the habits of hardship, be enabled 
to bear up against treatment so full of rigour. They 
were aged persons. They were men of a reputable 
profession. 

The account given by these merchants of their 
first journey to Calcutta, in July 1774, is circum- 
stantial and remarkable. They say, that, on their 
“arrival, to their astowhhment, they soon learned 
“ that the Governour, who had formeiiy been vio- 
“ leutly enraged against the said Richard Barwell 
for different improprieties in his conduct, was 
‘ ‘ now reconciled to him ; and that, ever since there 
“ was a certainty of Mis Ma;jesly's appointments 
“ taking place in. hidia, from being the most inve- 
“ terate enemies they were now become the most 
‘ ‘ intimate friends ; and that this account soon 
“ taught them to believe they were not any nearer 
'‘justice from their journey to Calcutta, than they 
“ had been before at Dacca."' 

When this bill of complaint was, in 1776, laid 
before the Council, to be traisinitted to the Court 
of Directors, Mr Barwell complained of the intro- 
duction of such a paper, and asserted, that he had 

K 4 answered 
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answered to every particular of it on oath about 
eighteen months^ and that^ during^ this long period, 
no attempt had been made to controvert, refute, or 
even to reply to it. 

He did not, however, think it proper to enter his 
answer on the records along with the Bill, of whose 
introduction he complained. 

On the declarations made by Mr. Barwell in his 
Minute (September 1776) Your Committee ob- 
serve, that, considering him only as an individual 
under prosecution in a court of justice, it might be 
sufficient for him to exhibit his defence in the court 
where he was accused ; but that, as a Member of 
Government, specifically charged before that very 
Government with abusing the powders of his office 
in a very extraordinary manner, and for purposes 
(as they allege) highly corrupt and criminal, it ap- 
pears to Your Committee hardly sufficient to say, 
that he had answered elsewhere. The matter was 
to go before the Court of Directors, to whom the 
question of his conduct in that situation, a situation 
of the highest power and trust, was as much at 
least a question of state, as a matter of redress to 
be solely left to the discretion, capacity, or perse- 
verance of individuals. Mr Barwell might possibly 
be generous enough to take no advantage of his 
eminent situation ; bjit these unfortunate people 
would rather look to his power than his disposition. 
In general, a man so circumstanced, and so charged 

(though 
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(though we do not know this to be the case with 
Mr. Barwell) might easily contrive, by legal advan- 
tages, to escape. The plaintiffs being at a great 
distance from the seat of government, and possibly 
affected by fear or fatigue, or seeing the impossi- 
bility of sustaining with the ruins of fortunes never 
perhaps very opulent a suit against wealth, power, 
and influence, a compromise might even take place, 
in which circumstances might make the complain- 
ants gladly acquiesce. But the piiblick injury is 
not in the least repaired by the acquiescence of 
individuals, as it touched the honour of the very 
highest parts of Government. In the opinion of 
Your Committee some means ouglit to have been 
taken to bring the bill to a discussion on the me- 
rits ; or supposing, that such decree could not be 
obtained by reason of any failure of proceeding on 
the part of the plaintiffs, some process, official or 
juridical, ought to have been instituted against 
them, which might prove them guilty of slander 
and defamation, in as authentick a manner as they 
had made their charge, before the Council as well 
as the Court. 

By the determination of Mr. Hurst, and the 
resolutions of the Board of Trade, it is much to be 
apprehended, that the native mercantile interest 
must be exceedingly reduc^td. The above-men- 
tioned resolutions of the Board of Trade, if exe- 
cuted in their rigour, must almost inevitably 

accomplish 
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accomplish its ruin. The subsequent transactions 
are covered with an obscurity, which Your Com- 
mittee have not been able to dispel. All, which 
they can collect, but that by no means distinctly, 
is, that as those, who trade for the Company in 
the articles of Investment, may also trade for them- 
selves in the same articles, the old opportunities of 
confounding the capacities must remain ; and all 
the oppressions, by which this confusion has been 
attended. The Company’s Investments, as the 
general letter from Bengal of the 2()th of Novem- 
ber, 1775, par. 28, states the matter, “ are never 
“ at a stand ,* advances are made, and goods are 
“ received all the year round.” Balances, the 
grand instrument of oppression, naturally accumu- 
late on poor manufacturers, who are intrusted with 
money. Where there is not a vigorous rivalship 
not only tolerated but encouraged, it is impossible 
ever to redeem the manufacturers from the servi- 
tude induced by those unpaid balances. 

No such rivalship does exist : the policy prac- 
tised and avowed is directly against it. The reason 
assigned in the Board of Trade’s letter of the 28th 
of November 1778, for its making their advances 
early in the season, is, to prevent the foreign mer- 
chants and private traders inttrferiwj with the 
purchase of their (tbe Company’s) assortments. 
“ They also refer to the means taken to prevent 
“ this interference in their letter of the 26th 

“ January 
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“ January 1779.” It is impossible, that the small 
part of the trade should not fall into the hands of 
those, who with the name and authority of the 
governing persons have such extensive contracts 
in their hands. It appears in evidence, that natives 
can hardly trade to the best advantage (Your Com- 
mittee doubt whether they can trade to any advan- 
tage at ail) if not joined with or countenanced by 
British subjects. The Directors were, in 1775, so 
strongly impressed with this notion, and conceived 
the native merchants to have been even then re- 
duced to so low a state, that, notwithstanding the 
Company’s earnest desire of giving them a prefer- 
ence, they “ doubt whether there are at this time 
“ in Bengal native merchants possessed of pro- 
“ perty adequate to such undertaking, or of credit 
“ and responsibility sufficient to make it safe and 
“ prudent to trust them with such sums as might 
‘ ‘ be necessary to enable them to fulfil their engage- 
“ ments with the Company.” 

The efiect, which so long continued a monopoly, 
followed by a pre-emption, and then by partial pre- 
ferences supported by power, must necessarily have 
in weakening the mercantile capital, and disabling 
the merchants from all undertakings of magnitude, 
is but too visible. However, a witness of under- 
standing and credit does not boheve the capitals of 
the natives to be yet so reduced as to disable them 
from partaking in the trade, if they were otherwise 

able 
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able to put themselves on an equal footing with 
Europeans. 

The difficulties at the outset will however be 
considerable. For the long continuance of abuse 
has in some measure conformed the whole trade 
of the country to its false principle. To make a 
sudden change, therefore, might destroy the few 
advantages, which attend any trade, without se- 
curing those, which must flow from one established 
upon sound mercantile principles, whenever such 
a trade can be established. The fact is, that the 
forcible direction, which the trade of India has liad 
towards Europe, to the neglect, or rather to the 
total abandoning, of the Asiatick, has of itself 
tended to carry even the internal business from 
the native merchant. The revival of trade in the 
native hands is of absolute necessity ; but Your 
Committee is of opinion, that it will rather be the 
ctt’ect of a regular progressive course of endeavours 
for that purpose, than of any one regulation, how- 
ever wisely conceived. 

After this examination into the condition of the 
trade and traders in the principal articles provided 
lor the Investment to Europe, Your Committee 
proceeded to take into consideration those articles, 
the produce of which, after sale in Bengal, is to 
form a part of the fund for the purchase of other 
articles of Investment, or to make a part of it in 
kind. These are, 1st Opium ; 2dly, Saltpetre ; 
and 3dly, Salt. These are all monopolized. 
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OPIUM. 

THE first of the internal autliorized monopolies 
is that of Opium. This drug, extracted from a 
species of the poppy, is of extensive consumption 
in most of the Eastern markets. The best is pro- 
duced in the province of Bahar : in Bengal it is of 
an inferiour sort, though of late it has been im- 
proved. This monopoly is to be traced to the very 
origin of our influence in Bengal. It is stated to 
have begun at Patna so early as the year 1761, but 
it received no considerable degree of strength or 
consistence until the year 1765 ; when the acquisi- 
tion of the Duanny opened a wide field for all pro- 
jects of this nature. It was then adopted, and 
owned as a resource for persons in office ; was 
managed chiefly by the Civil Servants of the Patna 
factory, and for their own benefit. The policy was 
justified on the usual principles, on which monopolies 
are supported, and on some peculiar to the commo- 
dity, to the nature of the trade, and to the sta|^ 
of the country : the security against adulteration ; 
the prevention of the excessive home consumption 
of a pernicious drug ; the ^topping an excessive 
competition, which by an over-proportioned supply 
would at length destroy the market abroad ; the 

inability 
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itiabiliy of the cultivator to proceed in an expen- 
sive and precarious culture without a large advance 
of capital ; and lastly, the incapacity of private 
merchants to supply that capital on the feeble se- 
curity of wretched farmers. 

These were the principal topicks, on which the 
monopoly was supported. The last topick leads to 
a serious consideration on the state of the country ; 
for in pushing it the gentlemen argued, that in case 
such private merchants should advance the neces- 
sary capital, the lower cultivators “ would get money 
“ in abundance.'' Admitting this fact, it seems to 
be a part of the policy of this monopoly to prevent 
the cultivator from obtaining the natural fruits of 
his labour. Dealing with a private merchant he 
could not get money in abundance^ unless his com- 
modity could produce an abundant profit. Further 
reasons, relative to the peace and good order of the 
province, were assigned for thus preventing the 
course of trade from the equitable distribution of 
the advantages of the produce, in which the first, 
the poorest, and the most laborious producer ought 
to have his first share. The cultivators (they add) 
^uld squander part of the money, and not be able 
to complete their engagements to the full ; law suits, 
and even battles, would ensue between the factors, 
contending for a deficient produce ; and the farmers 
would discourage the culture of an object, which 
brought so much disturbance into their districts. 

This 
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Tliis competition, the operation of which they en- 
deavour to prevent, is the natural corrective of the 
abuse, and the best remedy, which could be ap- 
plied to the disorder, even supposing its probable 
existence. 

Upon whatever reasons or pretences the mono- 
poly of opium was supported, the real motive ap- 
pears to be the profit of those, who were in hopes 
to be concerned in it. As these profits promised 
to be very considerable, at length it engaged the 
attention of the Company ; and after many discus- 
sions, and various plans of application, it was at 
length taken for their benefit, and the produce of 
the sale ordered to be employed in the purchase of 
goods for their Investment. 

In the year 1773 it had been taken out of the 
hands of the Council of Patna, and leased to two 
of the natives ; but for a year only. The con- 
tractors were to supply a certain quantity of opium 
at a given price. Half the value was to be paid to 
those contractors in advance, and the other half on 
the delivery. 

The proceedings on this contract demonstrated 
the futility of all the principles, on which the mq,^ 
nopoly was founded. The Council, as a part of 
their plan, were obliged, by heavy duties, and by a 
limitation of the right of empJ;ion of foreign opium 
to the contractors for the home produce, to check 
the influx of that commodity from the territories of 

the 
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the Nabob of Oude, and the Rajah of Benares. 
In these countries no monopoly existed ; and yet 
there the commodity was of such a quality and so 
abundant, as to bear the duty, and even with the 
duty in some degree to rival the monopolist even 
in his own market. There was no complaint in 
those countries of want of advances to cultivators, 
or of law suits and tumults among the factors ; nor 
was there any appearance of the multitude of other 
evils, which had been so much dreaded from the 
vivacity of competition. 

On the other hand, several of the precautions 
inserted in this contract, and repeated in all the 
subsequent, strongly indicated the evils, against 
which it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
guard a monopoly of this nature, and in that coun- 
try. For in the first contract entered into with the 
two natives, it was strictly forbidden to compel the 
tenants to the cultivation of this drug. Indeed, 
very shocking rumours had gone abroad, and they 
were aggravated by an opinion universally preva- 
lent, that even in the season immediately following 
that dreadful famine, which swept off one third of 
tihe inhabitants of Bengal, several of the poorer 
farmers were compelled to plough up the fields they 
had sown with grain in order to plant them with 
poppies for the benef^ of the engrossers of opium. 
This opinion grew into a strong presumption, when 
it was seen, that in the next year the produce of 

opium 
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opium (contrary to what miglit be naturally ex- 
pected in a year following such a dearth) was nearly 
doubled. It is true, that, when the quantity of 
land necessary for the production of the largest 
quantity of opium is considered, it is not just to 
attribute that famine to these practices, nor to any, 
that were or could be used ; yet, where such prac- 
tices did prevail, they must have been very oppres- 
sive to individuals, extremely insulting to the feel- 
ings of the people, and must tend to bring great 
and deserved discredit on the British Government. 
The English are a people, who appear in India as 
a conquering nation ; all dealing with them is 
therefore, more or less, a dealing with power. It 
is such when they trade on a private account ; and 
it is much more so in any unauthorized monopoly, 
where the hand of Government, which ought never 
to appear but to protect, is felt as the instrument 
in every act of oppression. Abuses must exist in 
a trade and a revenue so constituted, and there is 
no effectual cure for them but to entirely cut off’ 
their cause. 

Things continued in this train, until the great 
revolution in the Company’s Government was 
wrought by the Regulating Act of the thirteenth 
.of the King. In 1775 the new Council-General, 
appointed by the Act, took jhis troublesome busi- 
ness again into consideration. General Clavering, 
Colonel Monson and Mr. Francis expressed such 

VOL. XI. L strong 
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strong doubts of the propriety of this, and of all 
other monopolies, that the Directors, in their letter 
of the year following, left the Council at liberty to 
throw the trade open, under a duty, if they should 
find it practicable. But General Clavering, who 
most severely censured monopoly in general, 
thought that this monopoly ought to be retained ; 
but for a reason, which shows his opinion of the 
wretched state of the country ; for he supposed it 
impossible, with the power and influence which 
must attend British subjects in all their transactions, 
that monopoly could be avoided ; and he preferred 
an avowed monopoly, which brought benefit to 
Government, to a virtual engrossing, attended with 
profit only to individuals. But in this opinion he 
Vide Mr, did not seem to be joined by Mr. Francis, who 
pkiiTn * thought the suppression of this and of all raonopo- 
hes to be practicable ; and strongly recommended 
commlr^ their abolition in a plan sent to the Court of Direc- 
Reiwrf* tors the year following. 

The Council, however, submitting to the opinion 
of this necessity, endeavoured to render that du- 
bious engagement as beneficial as possible to the 
Company. They began by putting up the Con- 
tract to the highest bidder. The proposals were to 
be sealed. When the seals came to be opened, a 
very extraordinary scene appeared. Every step in 
this business develops more and more the effect 
of this junction of publick monopoly and private 

influence. 
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influence. Four Enniish and eig^lit natives were 
candidates for the Contract ; three of the English 
far out-bid the eight natives. They, who consider, 
that the natives from their superiour dexterity, 
from their knowledge of the country, and of business, 
and from their extreme industry, vigilance, and par- 
simony, are generally an over-match for Europeans, 
and indeed are, and must ultimately be, employed 
by them in all transactions whatsoever, will find it 
very extraordinary, that they did not by the best 
offers secure this dealing to themselves. It can 
be attributed to this cause, and this only, that they 
were conscious, that without power and influence 
to subdue tin' cultivators of the land to their own 
purposes they never could aftbrd to engage on the 
lowest possible terms. Those, whose power entered 
into the calculation of their profits, could offer, as 
they did offer, terms without comparison better ; 
and therefore one of the English bidders, without 
partiality, secured the preference. 

The Contract to this first bidder, Mr. Griffiths, 
was prolonged from year to year ; and as during 
that time frequent complaints were rnadcr*^ by him 
to the Council Board on the principle, that the 
years answered very differently, and that the busi- 
ness of one year ran into the other, reasons or 
excuses were furnished for gi;^ing the next Contract 
to Mr. Mackenzie for three years. This third 
Contract was not put up to auction as the second 

L 2 had 
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had been, and as this ought to have been The 
terms were indeed something better for the Com- 
pany ; and the engagement was subject to qualifi- 
cations, which, though they did not remove the 
objection to the breach of the Company’s orders, 
prevented the hands of the Directors from being 
tied up. A proviso was inserted in the Contract, 
that it should not be in any wise binding, if the 
Company by orders from home should alter the 
existing practice with regard to such dealing. 

Whilst these things were going on, the evils, 
which this monopoly was, in show and pretence, 
formed to prevent, still existed ; and those, which 
were naturally to be expected from a monopoty, 
existed too. Complaints were made of the bad 
quality of the opium ; trials were made, and on 
those trials the opium was found faulty. An office 
of Inspection at Calcutta, to ascertain its goodness, 
was established ; and directions given to the Pro- 
vincial Councils at the places of growth to certify 
the quantity and quality of the commodity trans- 
mitted to the Presidency. 

In 1776, notwithstanding an engagement in the 
Contract strictly prohibiting all compulsory culture 
of the poppy, information was given to a Member 
of the Council-General, that fields green with rice 
had been forcibly plpughed up to make way for 
that plant ; and that this was done in the presence! 
of several English gentlemen, who beheld th| 

spectacle 
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spectacle with a just and natural indignation. The 
Board, struck with this representation, ordered the 
Council of Patna to make an inquiry into the fact ; 
but Your Committee can find no return whatsoever 
to this order. The complaints were not solely on 
the part of the cultivators against the Contractor. 
The Contractor for opium made loud complaints 
against the inferiour collectors of the Landed Re- 
venue, stating their undue and vexatious exactions 
from the cultivators of opium ; their throwing these 
unfortunate people into prison upon frivolous pre- 
tences, by which the tenants were ruined, and the 
Contractor’s advances lost. lie stated, that, if the 
Contractor should interfere in favour of the culti- 
vator, then a deficiency would be caused to appear 
in the Landed Revenues, and that deficiency would 
be charged on his interposition ; he desired, there- 
fore, that the cultivators of opium should be taken 
out of the general system of the Landed Revenue, 
and put under “ his protection.'' Here the eftect 
naturally to be expected from the clashing of incon- 
sistent revenues appeared in its full light, as well 
as the state of the unfortunate peasants of Bengal 
between such rival protectors ; where the plough- 
man, flying from the tax-gatherer, is obliged to take 
refuge under the wings of the monopolist. No dis- 
pute arises amongst the Eyglish subjects, which 
docs not divulge the misery of the natives ; when 

L 3 the 
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the former are in harmony, all is well with the 
latter. 

This monopoly, continuing and gathering strength 
through a succession of Contractors, and being 
[)robably a most lucrative dealing, grew to be every 
day a greater object of competition. The Council 
of Patna endeavoured to recover the Contract, or 
at least the agency, by the most inviting terms; 
and in this eager state of mutual complaint and 
competition between private men and publick 
bodies, things continued until the arrival in Bengal 
of Mr. Stephen Sulivan, son of Mr. Sulivan, Chair- 
man of the East-India Company, which soon put 
an end to all strife and emulation. 

To form a clear judgment on the decisive step 
taken at this period, it is proper to keep in view the 
opinion of the Court of Directors concerning mo- 
nopolies, against which they had uniformly de- 
clared in the most precise terms ; they never sub- 
mitted to them but as to a present necessity ; it was 
therefore not necessary for them to express any 
particular approbation of a clause in Mr. Mac- 
kenzie’s Contract, which was made in favour of 
their own liberty. Every motive led them to pre- 
serve it. On the security of that clause they could 
alone have suffered to pass over in silence (for they 
never approved) the grant of the Contract, which 
contained it, for three years. It must also be 

remembered, 
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rcMnembored, that they had from the beginnino- 
positively directed, that the Contract should be put 
up to publick auction ; and this not having been 
done in Mr, Mackenzie’s case, they severely repri- 
manded the Governour-General and Council in 
their letter of the 23d December 1778. 

The Court of Directors were perfectly right in 
showing themselves tmiacious of this regulation ; 
not so much to secure the best practicable revenue 
from their monopoly whilst it existed, but for a 
much more essential reason, that is, from the cor- 
rective, which this method administered to that 
monopoly itself: it prevented the British Contrac- 
tor from becoming doubly terrible to the natives, 
when they should see, that his Contract was in 
effect, a (j rant, and therefore indicated particular 
favour and private influence with the ruling mem- 
bers of an absolute Government. 

On the expiration of Mr. Mackenzie’s term, and 
but a few months after Mr. Sulivan’s arrival, the 
Governour-General (as if the Contract was a mat- 
ter of patronage, and not of dealing) pitched upon 
Mr. Sulivan as the most proper person for the ma- 
nagement of this critical concern. Mr. Sulivan, 
though a perfect stranger to Bengal, and to that 
sort, and all sorts, of local commerce, made no 
difficulty of accepting it. T^ie Governour-General 
was so fearful, that his true motives in this business 
should be mistaken, or that the smallest suspicion 

L 4 siiould 
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should arise of his attending to the Company’s 
orders, that, far from putting up the Contract 
(which on account of its known profits had become 
the object of such pursuit) to puhlick auction, he 
did not wait for receiving so much as a private pro- 
posal from Mr. Sulivan. The Secretary perceived, 
that in the rough draught of the Contract the old 
recital of a proposal to the Board was inserted as a 
matter of course, but was contrary to the fact : he 
therefore remarked it to Mr. Hastings. Mr. Hast- 
ings, with great indifference, ordered that recital to 
be omitted ; and the omission with the remark 
tliat led to it, has, with the same easy indifference, 
been sent over to his masters. 

The Govcrnour-General and Council declare 
themselves apprehensive, that Mr. Sulivan might 
be a loser by his bargain upon account of troubles, 
which they supposed existed in the country, which 
was the object of it. This was the more indulgent 
because the Contractor was tolerably secured 
against all losses. He received a certain price for 
his commodity ; but he was not obliged to pay any 
certain price to the cultivator, who, having no 
other market than his, must sell it to him at his own 
terms. He was to receive half the yearly payment 
by advance ; and he was not obliged to advance to 
the cultivator more ^han what he thought expe- 
dient ; but if this should not be enough, he might 
(if he j)leased) draw the ivhole payment before the 

total 
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total delivery : such were the terms of the engage- 
ment with him. He is a Contractor of a new 
species, who employs no capital whatsoever of his 
own, and has the market of compulsion at his entire 
command. But all these securities were not suffi- 
cient for the anxious attention of the Supreme 
Council to Mr. Sulivan’s welfare : Mr. Hastings 
had before given him the Contract without any 
proposal on his part ; and to make their gift perfect, 
in a second instance they proceed a step beyond 
their former ill precedent, and they contract with 
Mr. Sulivaii hv four years. 

Nothing appears to have been considered but 
the benefit of the Contractor, and for this purpose 
the solicitude shown in all the provisions could not 
be exceeded. One of the first things, that struck 
Mr. Hastings as a blemish on his gift, was the large- 
ness of the penalty, which he had on former occa- 
sions settled as the sanction of the Contract ; this 
he now discovered to be so great as to be likely 
to frustrate its end by the impossibility of recover- 
ing so large a sum. How a large penalty can pre- 
vent the recovery of any, even the smallest part of 
it, is not quite apparent. In so vast a concern as 
that of Opium, a fraud, which at first view may not 
appear of much importance, and which may be very 
difficult in the discovery, ^ may easily counter- 
balance the reduced penalty in this Contract, which 


was 
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was settled in favour of Mr. Sulivan at about 

£ 20 , 000 . 

Monopolies were (as the House has observed) 
only tolerated evils, and at best upon trial ; a clause 
therefore was inserted in the Contracts to Macken- 
zie, annulling the obligation, if the Court of Direc- 
tors should resolve to abolish the monopoly ; but 
at the request of Mr. Sulivan, the Contract was 
without difficulty purged of this obnoxious clause. 
The term was made absolute : the monopoly ren- 
dered irrevocable, and the discretion of the Direc- 
tors wholly excluded. Mr. Hastings declared the 
reserved condition to be no longer necessary, ‘ ‘ bc- 
“ cause the Directors had approved the mono- 

“ poly-” 

The Chiefs and Council at the principal facto- 
ries had been obliged to certify the quantity and 
(|uality of the Opium before its transport to Cal- 
cutta ; and their control over the Contractor had 
been assigned as the reason for not leaving to those 
factories the management of this monopoly. Now 
things were changed. Orders were sent to discon- 
tinue this measure of invidious precaution ; and the 
Opium was sent to Calcutta, without any thing done 
to ascertain its (quality or even its quantity. 

An office of Inspection had been also appointed 
to examine the qualj^ty of the Opium on its deli- 
very at the capital settlement. In order to ease 

Mr. 
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Mr. Sulivan from this troublesome formality, Mr. 
Hastings abolished the office ; so that Mr. Sulivau 
was then totally freed from all examination or con- 
trol whatsoever, either first or last. 

These extraordinary changes in favour of Mr. 
Sulivan were attended with Josses to others, and 
seem to have excited much discontent. This dis- 
content it was necessary in some manner to appease. 
The Vendue master, who was deprived of his ac- 
customed dues on the publick sales of the Opium 
by the private dealing, made a formal complaint to 
the Board against this as well as other proceedings 
relative to the same business. He attributed the 
private sale to “ reasons of State and this strong 
reflection both on the Boai’d of Trade and the 
Council Board was passed over without observa- 
tion. He was quieted by appointing him to the 
duty of these very Inspectors, whose office had 
been just abolished as useless. The House will 
judge of the efficacy of the revival of this office 
by the motives to it, and by Mr. Hastings giving 
that to one as a compensation, which had been exe- 
cuted by several as a duty. However, the orders 
for taking away the precautionary inspection at 
Patna still remained in force. 

Some benefits, which had been given to former 
Contractors at the discretion pf the Board, were no 
longer held under that loose indulgence, but were 
secured to Mr. Sulivan by his Contract, Other 

indulgences 
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indulgences of a lesser nature, and to which no 
considerable objection could be made, were on the 
application of a Mr. Benii, calling himself his at- 
torney, granted. 

Your Committee examining Mr. Higginson, late 
a Member of the Board of Trade, on that subject, 
were informed, that this Contract, very soon after 
the making, was generally understood at Calcutta 
to have been sold to this Mr. Berm ; but he could 
not particularize the sum, for which it had been 
assigned ; and tiiat Mr. Benn had afterwards sold 
it to a Mr. Young. By this transaction it appears 
clearly, that the Contract was given to Mr Sulivaii 
for no other purpose than to supply him witli a sum 
of money ; and the sale and re-sale seem strongly 
to indicate, that the reduction of the penalty, and 
the other favourable conditions, were not granted 
for his ease in a business which he never was to 
execute, but to heighten the value of the object, 
which he was to sell. Mr. Sulivan was at the time 
in Mr. Hastings’s family, accompanied him in his 
progress, and lield the office of Judge- Advocate. 

The monopoly given for these purposes thus per- 
manently secured, all power of reformation cut off, 
and almost every precaution against fraud and op- 
pression removed, the Supreme Council found, or 
pretended to find, that the commodity, for which 
they had just made such a contract, was not a 
saleable article ; and in consequence of this opinion, 

or 
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or pretence, entered upon a daring speculation 
hitherto unthought of, that of sending the commo- 
dity on the Company’s account to the market of 
Canton. The council alleged, that the Dutch 
being driven from Bengal, and the seas being in- 
fested with privateers, this commodity had none, or 
a very dull and depreciated, demand. 

Had this been true, Mr. Hastings’s conduct could 
admit of no excuse. He ought not to burthen a 
fallen market by long and heavy engagements. 
He ought studiously to have kept in his power the 
means of proportioning the supply to the demand. 
But his arguments, and those of the Council on 
that occasion, do not deserve the smallest attention. 
Facts, to which there is no testimony but the asser- 
tion of those, who produce them in apology for the 
ill consequences of their owm irregular actions, can- 
not be admitted. Mr. Hastings and the Council 
had nothing at all to do with that business : the 
Court of Directors had wholly taken the manage- 
ment of Opium out of his and their hands, and by 
a solemn adjudication fixed it in the Board of 
Trade. But after it had continued there some 
years, Mr. Hastings, a little before his grant of the 
monopoly to Mr. Sulivan, thought proper to reverse 
the decree of his masters, and by his own authority 
to recall it to the Council. By this step he became 
responsible for all the consequences. 

The Board of Trade appear indeed to merit 

reprehension 
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reprehension for disposing of the Opium by private 
contract, as by that means the unerring standard 
of the publick market cannot be applied to it ; but 
they justified themselves by their success. And 
one of their members informed Your Committee, 
that their last sale had been a good one ; and, 
though he apprehended a fall in the next, it was 
not such as, in the opinion of Your Committee, could 
justify the Council- General in having recourse to 
untried and hazardous speculations of commerce. 
It appears, that there must have been a market, and 
one suflBciently lively. They assign as a reason of 
this assigned dulness of demand, that the Dutch 
had been expelled from Bengal, and could not carry 
the usual quantity to Batavia. But the Danes were 
not expelled from Bengal, and Portuguese ships 
traded there : neither of them were interdicted at 
Batavia, and the trade to the Eastern ports was free 
to them. The Danes actually applied for and ob- 
tained an increase of the quantity, to which their 
purchases had been limited ; and, as they asked, so 
they received, this indulgence as a great favour. 
It does not appear, that they were not very ready 
to supply the place of the Dutch. On the other 
hand, there is no doubt, that the Dutch would most 
gladly receive an article convenient, if not neces- 
sary to the circulation of their commerce from the 
Danes, or under any name ; nor was it fit, that the 
Company should use an extreme strictness in any 

inquiry 
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inquiry concerning the necessary disposal of one of 
their own staple commodities. 

The supply of the Canton treasury with funds 
for the provision of the next year’s China Invest- 
ment was the ground of this plan. But the Coun- 
cil-General appear still to have the particular ad- 
vantage of Mr. Sulivan in view ; and, not satisfied 
with breaking so many of the Company’s orders 
for that purpose, to make the Contract an object 
saleable to the greatest advantage, were obliged to 
transfer their personal partiality from Mr, Sulivan 
to the Contract itself, and to hand it over to the 
assignees through all their successions. When the 
Opium was delivered, the duties and emoluments 
of the Contractor ended ; but (it appears from Mr. 
Williamson’s letter, 18th October 1781, and it is 
not denied by the Council-General) this new 
scheme /wrrm'/ieJ them with a pretext of malting him 
hroker for the China Investment, with the profit of 
a new commission — to what amount does not ap- 
pear : but here their constant and vigilant observer, 
the Vendue master, met them again : they seemed 
to live in no small terrour of this gentleman. To 
satisfy him for the loss of his fee, to which he was 
entitled upon the publick sale, they gave him also 
a commission of one per cent, on the Investment. 
Thus was this object loaded with a double com- 
mission ; and every act of partiality to one person 
produced a chargeable compensation to some other 

for 
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for the injustice, that such partiality produced. 
Nor was this the whole. The discontent and envy 
excited by this act went infinitely further than 
to those immediately affected, and something or 
other was to be found out to satisfy as many as 
possible. 

As soon as it was discovered, that the Council 
entertained a design of opening a trade on those 
principles, it immediately engaged the attention of 
sucli as had an interest in speculations of freight. 

A memorial seems to have been drawn early, as 
it is dated on the ‘29th of March, though it was not 
the first publickly presented to the Board. This 
memorial was presented on the 17th of September 
1781 by Mr. Wheeler, conformably (as he says) 
to the desire of the Governour-Gcneral ; and it 
contained a long and elaborate dissertation on the 
trade to China ; tending to prove the advantage of 
extending the sale of English manufactures and 
other goods to the north of that country, beyond 
the usual emporium of European nations. This 
ample, and not ill-reasoned theoretical performance 
(though not altogether new either in speculation or 
attempt) ended by a practical proposition, very 
short indeed, of the ideas opened in the preliminary 
discourse, but better adapted to the immediate ef- 
fect. It was^ that the Company should undertake 
the sale of its own Opium in China, and commit 
the management of the business to the memorialist, 

who 
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who offered to furnish them with a strong armed 
ship for that purpose. The offer was accepted ; 
and the agreement made with him for the transport 
of two thousand chests. 

A proposal by another person was made the July 
following the date of this project ; it appears to 
have been early in the formal delivery at the Board ; 
this was for the export of one thousand four hun- 
dred and eighty chests. This too was accepted, 
hut with new conditions and restrictions ; for in so 
vast and new an undertaking great difficulties oc- 
curred. In the first place, all importation of that 
commodity is rigorously forbidden by the laws of 
China. The impropriety of a political trader, who 
is Lord over a great empire, biiing concerned in a 
contraband trade upon his own account, did not 
seem in the least to affect them ; but they were 
struck with the obvious danger of subjecting their 
goods to seizure by the vastness of the prohibited 
import. To secure the larger adventure, they re- 
quire of the China factory, that Colonel Watson’s 
ship should enter the port of Canton as an armad 
ship, (they would not say a ship of war, though that 
must be meant) that her cargo should not be re- 
ported ; they also ordered, that other measures 
should be adopted to secure this prohibited article 
from seizure. 

If the cargo should get in safe, another danger 
was in view — tin; overloading the Cliinese markel 
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by a supply beyond the demand ; for it is obvious, 
that contraband trade must exist by small quantities 
of goods poured in by intervals, and not by great 
importations at one time. To guard against this 
inconvenience, they divide their second, though the 
smaller, adventure into two parts ; one of which 
was to go to the markets of the barbarous natives 
which inhabit the coast of Malacca, where the 
chances of its being disposed of by robbery or sale 
were at least equal. If the Opium should be dis- 
posed of there, the produce was to be invested in 
merchandise saleable in China, or in dollars, if to 
be had. The other part (about one half) was to 
go in kind directly to the port of Canton. 

The dealing at this time seemed closed ; but the 
gentlemen, who chartered the ships, always recol- 
lecting something, applied anew to the Board to 
be furnished with cannon from the Company’s 
Ordnance. Some was delivered to them ; but the 
Office of Ordnance (so heavily expensive to the 
Company) was not sufficient to spare a few iron 
guns for a merchant ship. Orders were given to 
cast a few cannon ; and an application made to 
Madras, at a thousand miles distance, for the rest. 
Madras answers, that they cannot exactly comply 
with the requisition ; but still the Board at Bengal 
hopes better things from them than they promise ; 
and flatter themselves, that, with their assistance, 
they shall properly arm a ship of thirty- two guns. 

Whilst 
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Whilst these dispositions were making, the first 
proposer, perceiving advantages from the circuit- 
ous voyage of the second, wliich had escaped his 
observation, — to make amends for his first omission, 
improved both on his own proposal, and on that of 
the person, who had improved on him. He there- 
fore applied for leave to take two hundred and fifty 
chests on his own account, which he said could 
“ be readily disposed of at the several places where 
‘‘it was necessary for the ship to touch for wood 
“and water, or intelligence, during her intended 
“ voyage though the Eastern islamls." As a cor- 
rective to this extraordinary request, he assured the 
Board, that if he should meet with any unexpected 
delay at these markets, he would send their cargo 
to its destination, having secured a swift-sailiny 
sloop for the protection of his ship ; and this sloo}) 
he proposed in such a case to leave behind. Such 
an extraordinary eagerness to deal in Opium lets 
in another view of the merits of the alleged dulness 
of the market, on which this trade was undertaken 
for the Company’s account. 

The Council, wdio had with great condescension 
and official facility consented to every demand 
hitherto made, were not reluctant with regard to 
this last. The quantity of Opium required by the 
freighters, and the permissioyi of a trading voyage, 
were granted without hesitation. The cargo having 
become far more valuable by this small infusion of 

M *2 private 
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private interest, the armament, which was deemed 
sufficient to defend the Company’s large shaiT? of 
the adventure, was now discovered to be unequal 
to the protection of the whole. For the convoy of 
these two ships, the Council hire and arm another. 
Mow they were armed, or wliether in fact they were 
properly armed at all, does not appear. It is true, 
that the Supreme Council proposed, that these 
ships should also convey supplies to Madras ; but 
this was a secondary consideration — their primary 
object was the adventure of Opium. To this tht^y 
were permanently attached, and were obliged to 
attend to its final destination. 

The difficulty of disposing of the Opium, accord- 
ing to this project, being thus got over, a material 
preliminary difficulty still stood in the way of the 
wliole scheme. The Contractor, or his assignees, 
were to be paid. The Company's treasure was 
wholly exhausted ; and owen its credit was exceed- 
ingly strained. The latter, however, was the better 
resource, and to this they resolved to apply. They 
tlierefore, at different times, opened two loans of 
one hundred thousand pounds each ; the first was 
reserved for the Company’s servants, civil and 
military, to be distributed in shares according to 
their rank ; the other was more general. The 
terms of botli loans we-re, that the risk of the voyage 
was to be on account of the Company, The pay- 
ment was to be in bills (at a rate of exchange 
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settled from the supercargoes at Canton) upon the 
game Company. In whatever proportion the ad- 
venture should fail, either in the ships not safely 
arriving in China, or otherwise, in that proportion 
the subscribers were to content themselves with the 
Company’s bonds for their money, bearing eight 
per cent, interest. A share in this subscription 
was thought exceeding desirable ; for Mr. Hastings 
writes from Benares, where he was employed in 
the manner already reported, and hereafter to be 
observed upon, reipiesting, that the subscription 
should be left oi)en to his officers, who were eni- 
])loycd in the military operations against Cheyt 
Sing; and accordingly, three Majors, seven Caj)- 
tains, twenty-three lieutenants, the Surgeon be- 
longing to the detachnient, and two (hvil Servants 
of high rank, who attended him, were admitted t(» 
subscribe. 

Bills u])on P.urope without interest are always 
preferred to the Company’s bonds, even at the high 
interest allowed in India. They are indeed so 
greedily sought there, and (because they tend to 
brine: an immediate and visible distress in Leaden- 
hall street) so much dreaded here, that by an Act 
of Parliament the Com])any’s Servants are re- 
stricted from drawing bills beyond a certain amount 
upon the Company in Enghyid. 

In Bengal they have been restrained to about 
one hundred and eighty thousand pounds annually . 

M :i Tho 
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The Legislature, influenced more strongly with the 
same apprehensions, has restrained the Directors, 
as the Directors have restrained their Servants ; 
and have gone so far as to call in the power of the 
Lords of the Treasury to authorize the acceptance 
of any bills beyond an amount prescribed in the 
Act. 

The false principles of this unmercantile trans- 
action (to speak of it in the mildest terms) were 
too gross not to be visible to those who contrived 
it. That the (Jornpany should be made to borrow 
such a sum as two hundred thousand pounds* at 
eight per cent, (or terms deemed by the Company 
to be worse) in order first to buy a commodity, 
represented by themselves as depreciated in its 
ordinary market, in order afterwards to carry one 
half of it through a circuitous trading voyage ; de- 
pending for its ultimate success on the prudent and 
fortunate management of two or three sales, and 
purchases and re-sales of goods, and the chance 
of two or three markets, with all the risks of sea 
and enemy, was plainly no undertaking for such a 
body. The activity, private interest, and the sharp 
eye of personal superintendency, may now and then 
succeed in such projects ; but the remote inspec- 
tion and unwieldy movements of great publick 
bodies can find nothing but loss in them. Their 

* The whole sum has not been actually raised ; but the 
deficiency is not very considerable. 

gains 
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gains, comparatively small, ought to be upon sure 
grounds ; but here (as the Council states the mat- 
ter) the private trader actually declines to deal ; 
which is a proof more than necessary to demon- 
strate the extreme inprudence of such an under- 
taking on the Company’s account. Still stronger 
and equally obvious objections lay to that member 
of the project, which regards the introduction of a 
contraband commodity into China, sent at such a 
risk of seizure not only of the immediate object to 
be smuggled in, but of all the Company’s property 
in Canton, and possibly at a hazard to the existence 
of the British factory at that port. 

It is stated, indeed, that a monopolizing Company 
in Canton called the Cohong, had reduced com- 
merce there to a deplorable state, and had rendered 
the gains of private merchants either in Opium, 
or any thing else, so small and so precarious, that 
they were no longer able by purchasing that arti- 
cle, to furnish the Company with money for a 
China Investment. For this purpose the person, 
whose proposal is accepted, declares his project to 
be, to set up a monopoly on the part of the Com- 
pany against the monopoly of the Chinese mer- 
chants ; but as the Chinese monopoly is at home, 
and supported (as the Minute referred to asserts) 
by the country magistrates^ it is plain it is the 
Chinese Company, not the English, which must 
prescribe the terms ; particularly in a commodity, 

M 4 which, 
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which, if witliheld from them at their market price, 
they can, whenever they please, be certain of pur- 
chasing as a condemned contraband. 

There are two further circumstances in this trans- 
action, which strongly mark its character ; the first 
is, that this adventure to China was not recom- 
mended to them by the factory at Canton ; it was 
dangerous to attempt it without their previous ad- 
vice, and an assurance grounded on the state of the 
market, and the dispositions of the Government, 
that the measure, in a commercial light, would be 
profitable, or at least safe. Neither was that fac- 
tory applied to on the state of the bills, which, upon 
their own account, they might be obliged to draw' 
upon Europe, at a time when the Council of Ben- 
gal direct them to draw bills to so enormous an 
amount. 

The second remarkable circumstance is, that the 
Board of Trade in Calcutta (the proper administra- 
tor of all that|elates to the Company’s Investment) 
docs not seem to have given its approbation to the 
project, or to have been at all consulted upon it. 
The sale of Opium had been adjudged to the Board 
of Trade for the express purpose of selling it in 
Bengal, not in China ; and of employing the pro- 
duce of such sale in the manufactures of the coun- 
try, in which the original commodity was produced. 
On the whole, it appears a mere trading speculation 
of the Council, invading the department of others, 

without 
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without lights of its own, without authority, or in- 
formation from any other quarter. In a commer- 
cial view, it straitened the Company's Investment, 
to which it was destined ; as a measure of finance, 
it is a contrivance, by which a monopoly formed for 
the increase of revenue, instead of becoming one 
of its resources, involves the treasury, in the first 
instance, in a debt of two hundred thousand 
pounds. 

If Mr. Hastings, on the expiration of Mr. Mac- 
kenzie’s Contract, (the advantages of which to the 
Company had been long doubtful) had put himself 
in a situation to do his duty, some immediate loss 
to the Revenue would have been the worst conse- 
quence of the alleged depreciation ; probably it 
would not have been considerable. Mr. Macken- 
zie’s Contract, which at first was for three years, 
had been only renewed for a year. Had the same 
course been pursued with Mr. Sulivan, they would 
have had it their power to adoplr some plan, 
which might have secured them from any loss at 
all. But they pursued another plan : they carefully 
put all remedy still longer out of their reach by 
giving their Contract for four years. To cover all 
these irregularities, they interest the settlement in 
their favour b}’^- holding out to them the most tempt- 
ing of all baits in a chance of bills upon Europe. 

In this manner the servants abroad have con- 
ducted themselves with regard to Mr. Sulivan 's 

Contract 
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Contract for Opium, and the disposal of the com- 
modity. In England, the Court of Directors took 
it into consideration. First as to the Contract, 
in a letter dated 12th July 17B2, they say, that 
“ having condemned the Contract entered into 
“ with Mr. Mackenzie for the provision of Opium, 
“ they cannot but be surprised at your having 
“ concluded a new Contract for four years relative 
“ to that article with Mr. Stephen Sulivan, with- 
“ out leaving the decision of it to the Court of 
“ Directors.” 

The sentiments of the Directors are proper, and 
worthy of persons in pnblick trust Their surprise 
indeed, at the disobedience to their orders is not 
perfectly natural in those who for many years have 
scarcely been obeyed in a single instance. They 
probably asserted their authority at this time with 
as much vigour as their condition admitted. 

They proceed : “ We do not mean (say they) to 
“ convey any censure on Mr. Sulivan respecting 
“ the transaction ; but we cannot withhold our 
“ displeasure from the Governour-General and 
“ Council at such an instance of contempt of our 
“ authority.” They then proceed justly to censure 
the removal of the inspection, and some other par- 
ticulars of this gross proceeding. As to the crimi 
nality of the parties, \t is undoubtedly true, that a 
breach of duty in servants is highly aggravated by 
the rank, station, and trust of the offending party. 

But 
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But no party, in such conspiracy to break orders, 
appears to us wholly free from fault. 

The Directors did their duty in reprobating this 
Contract ; but it is the opinion of Your Committee, 
that further steps ought to be taken to inquire into 
the legal validity of a transaction, which manifestly 
attempts to prevent the Court of Directors from 
applying any; remedy to a grievance, which has 
been for years the constant subject of complaints. 

Both Mr. Sulivan and Mr. Hastings are the 
Company’s Servants, bound by their covenants and 
their oaths to promote the interest of their masters, 
and both equally bound to be obedient to their 
orders. If the Govcrnour-General had contracted 
with a stranger, not apprized of the Company’s 
orders, and not bound by any previous engage- 
ment, the Contract might have been good ; but 
whether a Contract made between two servants 
contrary to the orders of their common master, 
and to the prejudice of his known interest, be a 
breach of trust on both sides ; and whether the 
Contract can in equity have force to bind the 
Company, whenever they shall be inclined to free 
themselves and the country they govern from this 
mischievous monopoly. Your Committee think a 
subject worthy of further inquiry. 

With regard to the disposal of the Opium, the 
Directors very properly condemn the direct con- 
traband, but they approve the trading voyage. 

The 
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The Directors have observed nothing concerning 
the loans : they probably reserved that matter for 
future consideration. 

In no aftair has the connexiori between servants 
abroad atid persons in power among the proprietors 
of the India Company been more discernUile than 
in this. But if such confederacies, cemented by 
such means, are suffered to pass withput due ani- 
madversion, the authority of Ibirliament must be- 
come as inefficacious as all other authorities have 
proved, to restrain the growth of disorders either in 
India or in Europe. 


S A L 'l\ 

THE Reports madi; by the two Committees of 
the House, which sat in the years 1772 and 1773, 
of the state and conduct of tbt; inland trade of 
Bengal up to that [)eriod have assisted the inquiries 
of \"our Committee \vith respect to the third ainl 
last article of monopoly, vi/. that of Salt ; and made 
it unnecessary for them to (uiter into so minute a 
detail on that subject as they have done on some 
others. 

Your Committee find, that the late Lord Clive 
constantly asserted, tjiat the Salt trade in Bengal 
had been a motiopoly time immemorial ; that it 
ever was and ever must be a moruqKjly ; and that 
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Coja Wazid, and other merchants long before him, 
iiad given to the Nabqib and his ministers two hun- 
dred thousand pou|ids per annum for the exclusive 
privilege. The Directors, in their letter of the 
24th December 1776, paragraph 76, sa 3 ^, "‘that 
“ it has ever been in a great measure an exclusive 
“ trade.” 

The Secret Committee report, that under the 
Government of the Nabobs the duty on Salt made 
in Bengal 'wfis two and an half per cent, paid by 
Mussulmen, and five per cent, paid by Gentoos. 
On the accession of Mir Cassim in 1760, the 
claim of the Company’s servants to trade in Salt 
duty-free, was first avowed. Mr. Vansittart made 
an iigreement with him, by which the duties should 
he fixed at nine per cent. The Council annulled 
the agreement, and reduced the duty to tw^o and 
ail half per cent. On this, Mir Cassim ordered, 
that no customs or duties whatsoever should be 
collected for the future. But a majority of the 
Council (22d March 1763) resolved, that the 
making the exemption general was a breach of the 
Company’s privileges ; and that the Nabob should 
be positively required to I'ecall it, and collect duties 
as before from the country merchants, and all other 
persons, who had not the protection of the Com- 
pany’s dustuck. — The Direqjtors, as the evident 
reason of the thing and as their (|uty required, dis- 
approved highly of these transactions, and ordered 

(8th 
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(8th February 17G4) ajmalmd (‘Jfeciual stop to bi 
put to the inland trade in Salt, and several other 
articles oF commerce. But other politicks and 
other interests prevailed ; so that in the May fol- 
lowing a General Court resolved, that it should 
be recommended to the Court of Directors to re- 
consider the preceding orders. In consequence of 
which, the Directors ordered tlie Governour and 
Council to form a plan, in concert with the Nabob, 
for regulating the inland trade. 

On these last orders Lord Clive’s plan was 
formed in 1765 for engrossing the sole purchase of 
Salt, and dividing the profits among tlie Company’s 
senior servants. The Directors, who had liitherto 
reluctantly given way to a. monopoly under any 
idea, or lor any purposes, disa})prove(l of this plan, 
and on the 17th May 1766 ordered it to be abo- 
lished ; but they substituted no other in its room. 
In this manner things continued until November 
1767, when the Directors repeated their orders 
for excluding all persons whatsoever, excejiting the 
natives only, from being concerned in the inland 
trade in Salt ; and they declared, that (vide par. 
90) “ such trade is herehp abolished and put a final 
“ end to." — In the same letter (par. 92,) they or- 
dered, that the Salt trade sliould be laid open to the 
natives in general, subject to such a duty as might 
produce one hundred and twenty thousand pounds 
a year. This policy M'as adopted by the Legislature. 
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Ill the act of 1773, it was expressly provided, that 
it should not be lawful for any of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects to engage, intermeddle, or be any way con- 
cerned, directly or indirectly, in the inland trade 
in Salt, except on the India Company’s account. 

Under the positive orders of the Company, the 
Salt trade appears to have continued open from 
1768 to 1772. The Act indeed contained an ex- 
ception in favour of the Company, and left them a 
liberty of dealing in Salt upon their own account. 
But still this policy remained unchanged, and their 
orders imrevoked. But in the year 1772, without 
any instruction from the Court of Directors indi- 
cating a change of opinion or system, the whole 
produce was again monopolized, professedly for the 
use of the Comjiany, by Mr. Hastings. — Speaking 
of tliis plan, he says ; (letter to the Directors, 22d 
February 1775) “No new hardship has been im- 
“ posed upon the Salt manufacturers by taking the 
“ management of that article into the hands of 


“ (iovernment ; the only diHerence is, that the 
“ profit, whicli was before reaped by English gen- 
“ tlemen, and by Banians, is now acquired by tJie 
“Company." — In May 1766, the Directors had 
condemned the monopoly on any conditions what- 
soever. “ At that time, they tliougiit it neither 
“consistent with their honour nor their dignity to 
“ promote such an exclusive trade." “ They con- 
“ sidered it too as disgraceful, and below the diyniiy 


Vide Sfl. 
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of their present situation, to allow ol‘ such a 
“ monopoly ; and that, were they to allow it under 
“any restrictions, they should consider themselves 
“ as assenting and subscribing to all the mischiefs, 
“ which Bengal had presented to them for four 
“years past.” 

’ar. Notwithstanding this solemn declaration, In their 

letter of '24th December 177(), tliey approve tin; 
plan of Mr. Hastings, and say, “that the niono])oly 
“ ow its present footiiKj can be no considerable 
“ grievance to the country,” l^c. 

This however was a rigorous; monopoly. The 
account given of it by (leneral Claveriiig, (Adonel 
Moiison, and Mr, Francis, in their Minute of 11 ih 
.laiinarv 1775, in which the situation of the Mo- 
lungees, or ))ersoiis employed in the Salt itianufae- 
ture, is particularly described, is ^aatiMl at leiigtb 
in the Appendix. Mr. Hastings himself says, 
“ The power of obliging Molungees to work has 
been customarv from time immemorial.” 

Nothinir but great and clear advantiige to Clo- 
vernment could account for, and notliing at all 
perhaps could justify, the revival ol‘ a monopoly 
thus circumstanced. The advantage fu’oposed by its 
revival was, the transferring the jU’olit, which was 
before reaped by English gentlemen and Banians 
to the Company. 'Phe profits of the former were 
* not problematical. It was to be seen what the 
elTect vvoidd be of ;i scheme to transfer them to tlu' 

latter, 
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lattci', even under the manag’einent of the projector 
himself. Jn the Revenue Consultations of Septem- 
ber 17()i), Mr. Hastings said, “ Many causes have 
“ since combined to reduce this article of Revenue 

almost to 710 1 him/. The plan, which lam 77mo 
“ inclined to recommend for the future manage- 
“ nient of the Salt Revenue, differs widely from 
“ that, which I adopted under different circum- 

stances.” 

It appears, that the ill success of bis former 
scheme did not deter him from recommending 
another. Accordiiioly, in .luly 1777, Mr. Hastings 
proposed, and it was resolved, that the Salt Maids 
sliould be, let, uith the lands, to the 1‘armers and 
Zemindars for a readv-monev rent, includin'’’ du- 
ties ; the Salt to be left to their disjiosal. After 
some trial of this method. Mr. Hastings thought fit 
to abandon it. In September 1780 he changed his 
plan a third time, and ])roposed the institution of 
a Salt Ofjficc — the Salt was to be again engrosse<l 
for the benefit of the Company, and the manage- 
ment conducted by a number of Salt Agents. 

From the preceding facts it appears, tliat in this 
branch of the Company’s ( iovernment little regard 
has been paid to the ease and welfare of the natives ; 
and that the Directors have no where shown 
greater inconsistency than in their orders on this 
subject. — Yet Salt, considering it as a necessary ol' 
life, was by no means a safe and proper sulijecl for 
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sp many experiments and innovations. For ten 
years tagetlie#1^e Directors reprobated the idea of 
;6fii‘ering’ this jne(»ssary of life to be engrossed on 
hny cmditiQ'h whatsoever; and strictly prohibited 
all Europeans from trading in it. Yet, as soon as 
they were made to expect from Mr. Hastings, that 
the profits of the monopoly should be couv(*rted to 
their own use, they immediately declared, that it 
“ could be no considerable orrievance to the coun- 
“ try,” and authorised its continuance ; until be 
himself, finding it produced little or nothing, re- 
nounced it of his own accord. Your Committee are 
apprehensive that this will at all times, wliatever 
flattering appearance it may wmar for a time, be the 
fate of any attempt to monopolize the Salt for the 
profit of Government. In the first instance, it will 
raise the price on the consumer beyond its just 
level ; but that evil will soon l)e corrected by 
means ruinous to the Company as monopolists, 
by the embezzlement of their own Salt, and by 
the importation of foreign Salt, neither of which 
the Government of Bengal may have power for any 
longtime to prevent. In the end. Government will 
probably be undersold, and beaten down to a losing 
price. Or, if they should attempt to force all the 
advantages from this article, of which by ever}'^ 
exertion it may be made capable, it may distress 
some other part of their possessions in India, and 
destroy, or at least impair, the natural intercourse 

between 
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between them, yidmately it iijay iiiijrt Bengal 
itself, and the produce of ,|ts l^and^d Steven ue, tby 
destroying the vent of that grain, lyhidh it would 
otherwise barter for Salt. 

Your Committee think it hardly necessaty to 
observe, that the many changes of plan, which have 
taken place in the management of the Salt trade, 
are far from honourable to the Comjiany’s Govern- 
ment ; and that, even if tiie monopoly of this article 
were a profitable concern, it should not be permit- 
ted. Exclusive of the general eflbct of this and 
of all monopolies, the oppressions, which the ma- 
nufacturers of Salt, called Mohmgvv^, still suffer 
under it, though perhaps alleviated in some parti- 
culars, deserve particular attention. There is evi- 
dence enough on the Company’s Records to satisfy 
Your Committee, that these people have been treated 
with great rigour ; and not only defrauded of the 
due payment of their labour, but delivered over, 
like cattle, in succession to difl'erent masters, who, 
under pretence of buying up the balances due to 
their preceding employers, find means of keej>ing 
them in perpetual slavery. For evils of this nature 
there can be no perfect remedy as long as the mo- 
nopoly continues. They are in the nature of the 
thing, and cannot be cured, or effectually counter- 
acted, even by a just and vigdant administration on 
the spot. Many objections occur to the farming 
of any branch of the publick revenue in Bengal, 

N 2 {)articularly 
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particularly against farming the Salt Lands. But 
the dilemma, to which Government by this system 
is constantly reduced, of authorizing great injustice, 
or suffering great loss, is alone sulBcient to condemn 
it. Either Government is expected to support the 
farmer or contractor in all his pretensions by an 
exertion of power, wliich tends of necessity to the 
ruin of the parties subjected to the farmer’s con- 
tract, and to the suppression of free trade ; — or, if 
such assistance be refused him, he complains, that 
he is not supported^ — that private persons interfere 
with his contract — that the manufacturers desert 
their labour, and that proportionate deductions 
must be allowed him. 

After the result of their examination into the 
general nature and effect of this monopoly, it re- 
mains only for Your Committee to inquire, whether 
there was any valid foundation for that declaration 
of Mr. Hastings, which we conclude must have 
principally recommended the monopoly of Salt to 
the favour of the Court of Directors ; viz. “ that 
“ the profit, which was before reaped by English 
“ gentlemen, and by Banians, was now acquired 
“ by the Company.” On the contrary, it was 
proved and acknowledged before the Governour- 
General and Council, when they inquired into this 
matter in March 1775*,- that the Chiefs and Counciss 
of those districts, in w'hich there were Salt Maids, 
reserved particular Salt farms for their own use, 

and 
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and divided the profits, in certain stated propor- 
tions, among themselves and theirassistants. But, 
unless a detail of these transactions, and of the 
persons concerned in them, should be called for 
by the House, it is our wisli to avoid entering 
into it. On one example only Your Committee 
think it just and proper to insist, stating first to 
the House on what principles they have made this 
selection. 

In pursuing their inquiries, Your Committee 
have endeavoured chiefly to keep in view the con- 
duct of persons in the highest stations, particularly 
of those, in whom the Legislature, as well as the 
Company, have placed a special confidence ; Judg- 
ing, that the conduct of such persons is not only 
most important in itself, but most likely to influence 
the subordinate ranks of the service. Your Com- 
mittee have also (examined the proceedings of the 
Court of Directors on all those instances of the 
behaviour of their servants, that seemed to deserve, 
and did sometimes attract, their immediate atten- 
tion. They constantly find, that the negligence of 
the Court of Directors has kept pace with, and 
must naturally have quickened, the growth of the 
practices, which they have condemned. Breach 
of duty abroad will always go hand in hand with 
neglect of it at home. ln«general, the Court of 
Directors, though sufficiently severe in censuring 
oflences, and sometimes in punishing those whom 

N 3 they 
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they have regarded as offenders of a lower rank, 
appear to liave suffered the most conspicuous, and 
therefore the most dangerous, examples of disobe- 
dience and misconduct in the first department of 
their service to pass with a feeble and ineflectual 
condemnation. In those cases, which they have 
deemed too apparent and too strong to be disre- 
garded even witli safety to themselves, and against 
whicli their heaviest displeasure has been declared, 
it appears to Your Committee, that their interfe- 
rence, such as it was, had a mischievous, rather 
than a useful tendency. A total neglect of duty in 
this respect, however culpable, is not to be com- 
pared, either in its nature or in its consccpiences, 
with the destructive principles, on which they have 
acted. It has been their practice, if not system, 
to iiKjuire, to censure, and not to punish. As long 
as the misconduct of persons in power in Bengal 
was encouraged by nothing but tlie hopes ol’ con- 
cealment, it may be presumed, that they felt some 
restraint upon their actions, and that they stood in 
some awe of the power jilaced over them. Whereas 
it is to be ajiprehended, that the late conduct of the 
Court of Directors tells them in efiect, that they 
have notliiug to fear from the certainty of a dis- 
covery. 

On the same principle, on whicli Your Com- 
mittee have generally limited their researches to 
the persons placed by Parliament, or raised or put 

in 
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ill nomination by the Court of Directors to the 
highest station in Bengal, it was also their original 
wish to limit those inquiries to the period, at which 
Parliament interposed its authority between the 
Company and their servants, and gave a new Con- 
stitution to the Presidency of Fort William. If 
the Company’s servants had taken a new date from 
that period, and if from thenceforward their con- 
duct had corresponded with the views of tlie Le- 
gislature, it is probable, that a review of the trans- 
actions of remoter periods would not have been 
deemed necessary, and that the remembrance of 
them would have been gradually effaced, and finally 
buried in oblivion. But the Beports, which Your 
Committee have already made, have shown the 
House, that from the year 1772, when those pro- 
ceedings commenced in Parliament, on which the 
Act of the followiim’ year was founded, abuses of 
every kind have prevailed and multiplied in Bengal 
to a degree unknown in former times, and are per- 
fectly sufficient to account for the present distress 
of the Company’s affairs both at home and abroad. 
The affair, which Your Committee now lays before 
the House, occupies too large a space in the Com- 
pany’s Records, and is of too much importance in 
every point of view, to be passed over. 

Your Committee find, that in March 1775 a 
petition was presented to the Governour-General 
and Council by a person called Coja Kaworke, an 

N 4 Armeiiiau 
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Armenian merchant, resident at Dacca (of whicli 
division Mr. Ricliard Harwell had lately been chief), 
setting’ forth in substance, that, in November 1772, 
the petitioner had farmed a certain Salt district, 
called Savage~]Wor, and had entered into a Con- 
tract with the Committee of Circuit for providing 
and delivering to the India Company the Salt pro- 
duced in that district: that in 1773 he farmed 
another, called Sdwtahad, on similar conditions. He 
alleges, that in February 1774, when Mr. Harwell 
arrived at Dacca, he charged the petitioner with 
1,25,500 rupees (equal to £13,000), as a contri- 
bution ; and, in order to levy it, did the same year 
deduct 20,799 rupees from the amount of the ad- 
vcmce-moncjf^ which was ordered to be ])aid to the 
petitioner, on account of the India Company, for 
the provision of Salt in the two farms ; and, after 
doing so, com})elled the petitioner to execute and 
give him four different bonds for 77,027 rupees, in 
the name of one Porrmi Paul,, for the remainder 
of such contribution, or unjust profit. 

Such were the allegations of the petition relative 
to the unjust exaction. The harsh means of com- 
pelling the payment make another and very mate- 
rial part ; for the petitioner asserts, that, in order 
to recover the amount of these bonds, guards were 
placed over him, aruKthat Mr. Harwell, by ill usage 
and oppressions, recovered from him at different 
times 48,()5b Arcot rupees, besid(\s 283 rupees 

extorted 
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extorted by the guard ; — that, after this payment, 
two of the bonds, containing 36,313 rupees, were 
restored to him, and he was again committed to 
the charge of four Peons (or guards), to pay the 
amount of the remaining two bonds. The petition 
further charges, that the said gentleman and his 
people had also extorted from the petitioner other 
sums of money, which, taken together, amounted 
to ‘25,000 rupees. 

E^ut the heaviest grievance alleged by him is, that, 
after the sums of money had been extorted on ac- 
count of the farms, the faith usual in such transac- 
tions is allowed not to liave been kept ; but, after the 
petitioner liad been obliged to buy, or compound 
for, the farms, that they were taken from Iiim ; — 
“ that the said iliehard Barwell, Es(|uire, about his 
“ departure from Dacca in October 1774, for self- 
“ interest wrested from the petitioner the afore- 
said two Maids or districts, and farmed them to 
“ another person, notwithstanding he had extorted 
“ from the petitioner a considerable sum of money 
“ on account of those Perguniiahs.” 

4’o this petition Tour Committee find two ac- 
counts annexed, in which the sums, said to be paid 
to, or taken by, Mr. Barwell, and the respective 
dates of the several payments, arc specified ; and 
they find, that the account, of particulars agrees 
with and makes up the gross sum charged in the 
petition. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Harwell s immediate answer to the preceding 
charge is contained in two* letters to the Board, 
dated 23d and 24th of March 1775. The answer 
is remarkable. He asserts, that “the wdiole of 
“ Kaworke’s relation is a gross misrepresentation 
“ of facts ; — that the simple fact was, that in Ja- 
“ nuary 1774 the Salt Mahls of Savage-poor and 
“ Selimabad became his. and were re-let bv hhn 

“ to this man, in the names of Bnssant llov and 

•/ 

“ Kisscn Deb, on condition, that he shonld account 
“ with him (Mr. Bar well) for profits to a certain 
“ sum : and that he (Mr. Jiarwell) engaged for 
“ Savage-poor, in the per, mauon of helm/ a rerij 

profitable fa7‘7n f' and he concludes with saying, 
“ if 1 am mistaken in my reasoning, and the ivwh 
“ to add to mp fortune has warjwd mi/ judgment,, in 
“ a transaction that may appear to the Board in a 
“ light dilFerent to what 1 view it in, it is past ; 1 
“ cannot recall it ; and I ratlier clioose to admit an 
“ errour than deny a fact.'’ In his second letter 
he says, “ To tlie honourable Court of Directors 1 
“ will submit all my rights in the Salt Contracts 1 
“ engaged in ; and if, in their opinion, those rights 
“ vest in the Company, 1 will account to them for 
“ the last shilling 1 have received from such Con- 
“ tracts, my intentions being upright ; and as 1 
“ never did wish to profit myself to the prejudice of 
“ my employers, by their judgment J will be im- 
“ plicitly directed.” 


The 
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The majority of the Board desired, that Ka- 
worke’s petition should be transmitted to England 
by the ship then under dispatch ; and it was accord- 
ingly sent with Mr. Barwell’s replies. Mr. Barwell 
moved, that a Committee should be appointed to 
take into consideration what he had to oft’er on the 
subject of Kaworke’s petition ; and a Committee 
was accordingly appointed, consisting of all the 
members of the Council, except the Governour- 
General. 

The Committee opened their proceedings witli 
reading a second petition from Kaworke, containing 
corrected accounts of cash, said to be forcibly taken, 
and of the extraordinary and unwarrantable profits 
taken or received from him by Richard Barwell, 
Esejuire ; all which are inserted at large in the Ap- 
pendix. By these accounts Mr. Barwell is charged 
with a balance, or debt, of ‘22,421 rupees to Ka- 
worke. The principal difl’erence between him and 
Mr. Barwell arises from a different mode of stating 
the accounts acknowledged to exist between them. 
In the account current, signed by Mr. Barwell, he 
gives Kaworke credit for the receipt of 98,426 
rupees, and charges him with a balance of 27,073 
rupees. 

The facts stated, or admitted, by Mr. Barwell 
are as follows : that the Salt fajmsof Selirnabad and 
Savage-poor were his, and re-let by him to the twa) 
Armenian merchants, Michael and Kaworke, on 

condition 
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condition of their paying him 1,25,000 rupees, ex- 
clusive of their engagements to the Company ; that 
the engagement was written in the name of JBusmnt 
Roy and Kissen Dch Sing ; and Mr. Barwell says, 
that the reason of its being “in these people’s names 
“ was because it was not thought consistent with 
“ the publick regulations, that the names of any 
“ Europeans should aprpear." 

It is remarkable, that tliis policy was carried to 
still o'reater len<>fth ; means were used to remove 
such an obnoxious proceeding, as far as possible, 
from the publick eye ; and they were such as will 
strongly impress the House with the facility of 
abuse, and the extreme difficulty of detection in 
every thing, which relates to the Indian Admini- 
stration. For these substituteil persons were again 
represented by the further substitution of another 
name, viz. R.ada Churn Dry, whom Mr. Barwell 
asserts to be areal person living at Dacca, and who 
stood for the factory of Dacca ; w hereas the Ar- 
menian affiriiis, that ther'e was no sucli person as 
Rada Churn, and tliat it was a fictitious name. 

.Mr. Burwelf in his jiislihccUiou, proceeds to 
affirm, that Cojn Kaworke never iiad the juanage- 
nient of the Salt Maids, “ hut on condition of ac- 
“ counting to the former chief, and to Mr. Ikirwell. 

for a specified adcaytage arising from them — that 
“ Mr. Barwell determined, without he could recon- 
“ die the interests of the Publick with his own 

‘ ‘ primie 
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private emoluments, that he would not engage in 
“ this concern ; and that, when he took an interest 
“ in it, it was for specified benefit in money, and 
“ every condition in the publick engagement to be 
“ answered.” 

^ Your Committee have stated the preceding facts 
in the same terms, in vdiich they are stated by 
Mr. Barwell. Tlie House is to judge liow far they 
amount to a defence against the charges contained 
in Kaworke's petition, or to an admission of the 
truth of the principal 2 )art of it. Mr. Barwell does 
not allow, that compulsion was used to extort the 
money, which he received from the petitioner, or 
that the latter was dispossessed of the farms in con- 
sequence of an offer made to Mr. Barwell by another 
person ( Rumsander Paulet ) to pay him a lack of 
rupees more for them. The truth of these charges 
has not been ascertained. They were declared by 
Mr. Barwell to be false, 1:)ut no attempt was made 
by him to invalidate or confute them, though it con- 
cerned his rej)utation, and it was his duty in the 
station wherein he was placed, that charges of such 
a nature should have been disproved, at least the 
accuser should have been pushed to the proof of 
them. Nothing of this kind appears to have been 
done, or even attempted. 

The transaction itself, as itstands, is clearly col- 
lusive ; the form, in which it is conducted, is clan- 
destine, and mysterious in an extraordinary degree ; 

and 
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and the acknowledged object of it a great illicit 
profit, to be gained by an agent and trustee of the 
Coriipany at the expense of his employers, and of 
which he confesses he has received a considerable 
part. 

The Committee of the Governour-General and 
Council appear to have closed their proceedings 
with several resolutions, which, witli the answers 
given by Mr. Bar well as a defence, are inserted in 
tlie Appendix. The whole are referred thither 
together, on account of the ample extent of the 
answer. These papers will be found to throw con- 
siderable light not only on the points in question, 
but on the general administration of the Com- 
pany's revenues in Bengal. On some passages in 
Mr. Barwell’s defence, or account of his conduct, 
\ Our Committee ofter the following remarks to the 
judgment of the House : — 

In his letter of the 23(^ March 1775 he says, 
that he engaged for Savage-poor m the persuasion 
of its heing a very profitable farm.. In this place 
Your Committee think it proper to state the 17th 
article of the Regulations of the C-ommittee of 
Circuit, formed in May 1772 by the President and 
Council, of which Mr. Bar well was a member, 
together with their own observations thereupon. 

17th. “That no Pfshcar, Banyan, or other ser- 
“ vant, of whatever denomination, of the collector, 
“ or relation, or dependant of any such servant, be 

“ allowed 
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“ allowed to farm lands, nor directly or indirectly 
“ to hold a concern in any farm, nor to be security 
“for any farmer; that the collector be strictly 
enjoined to prevent such practices ; and that, if 
“ it shall be discovered, that any one under a false 
“ flame, or any Mnd of collusion, hath found means 
“ to evade this order, he shall be subject to a 
“ heavy hne, proportionate to the amount of the 
“ farm, and the farm shall be re-let, or made Khas : 
“ and if it shall a})pear, that the collector shall 
have countenanced, approved, or connived ^t a 
breach of this regulation, he shall stand ip.w facto 
“ dismissed from his collectorship. Neither shall 
“ any European, directly or indirectly, he permitted 
“ to rent lands in any part of the country.” 


Remark by the Board. 

17th. “ If the collector, or any persons, who 

“ partake of his authority, are permitted to be the 
“ farmers of the country, no other persons will dare 
“ to be their competitors, of course they vvdll obtain 
“ the farms on their own terms. It is not fit, that 
‘ ‘ the servants of the Comyany should he dealers with 
“ their masters. The collectors are checks on the 
“ farmers. If they themselves turn farmers, what 
“ checks can he found for them? What security 
“ will the Company have for their property, or 

where 
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“ where are the Ryots to look for relief against 
“ oppressions?” 

The reasons assigned for the preceding regula- 
tion seem to Your Committee to be perfectly just ; 
but they can by no means be reconciled to those, 
which induced Mr. Barwell to engage in the Salt 
farms of Selimabad and Savage-poor. In the first 
place, his doing so is at length a direct and avowed, 
though at first a covert, violation of the publick 
regulation, to which he was himself a party, as a 
member of the (jovernmeiit, as well as an act of 
disobedience to the Company’s positive orders on 
this subject. In their general letter of the ]7tli 
May 1766, the Court of Directors say, “ we po- 
“ sitively order, that no covenanted servant, or 
“ Englishman, residing under our protection, shall 
“ he sulfered to hold any land for his own ac- 
“ count, directly or indirectly, in his own name or 
“ that of others, or to be concerned in any farms 
“ or revenues whatsoever.” 

Secondly. If, instead of letting the Company’s 
lands or 1‘arras to indiflerent persons, their agent or 
trustee be at liberty to hold them himself, he will 
always (on principles stated and adhered to in the 
defence) have a sufl^icient reason for farming them 
on his own account, since he can at all times make 
them as profitable he pleases ; or, if he leases 
them to a third person, yet reserves an intermediate 
profit for himself, that profit may be as great as he 

tliinks 
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thinks fit, and must be necessarily made at the 
Company's expence. If at the same time he be 
collector of the revenues, it will be his interest to 
recommend remissions in favour of the nominal 
former, and he will have it in his power to sink the 
amount of his collections. 

These principles, and the correspondent prac- 
tices, leave the India Company without any secu- 
rity, that all the leases of the lands of Beno'al may 
not have been disposed of under that Administra 
tion, which made the five years settlement in 177‘2 
in tlic same manner, and for the same purpose. 

To enable the House to judge how for this ap- 
prehension may be founded, it will be proper to 
state, tliat Mr. Nicholas Gnieber, who preceded 
Mr. Harwell in the chiefship of Dacca, in a letter 
dated 2l)tli of A])ril 1775, declares, that he paid to 
the (.■ommittec of circuit 12,000 rupees as their 
profit on a single Salt-Farm ; which sum, he says, 
‘‘ I paid the Committee at their request, before 
“ their departure from Dacca, and reimbursed 
“ myself out of M.6' advances directed to be issued 
“ for the provision of tlie Salt.’’ Thus one illicit and 
mischievous transaction always leads to another ; 
and the irregular farminu: of revenue bririf^s on the 
misapplication of the commercial advances. 

Mr, Harwell professes hiinjrelf to be sensible, 
‘‘ that O' wish to add to his fortune may possibly 
have warped, his judgment ; and that he rather 

“ chooses 
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'‘^chooses to admit an errour than deny a fact. ' 
But Your Committee are of opinion, that the ex- 
traordinary caution, and tlic intricate contrivances, 
with wliich his share in this transaction is wrapped 
up, form a sufficient proof, that he was not alto- 
gether mis-led in liis judgment ; and tliough tliere 
miglit be some merit in acknowledging an errour 
before it was discovered, there could be very little 
in a confession produced by previous detection. 

The reasons, assigned by Mr. Barwell in defence 
of the clandestine part of this transaction, seem to 
Your Committee to be insufficient in themselves, 
and not very fit to be urged by a man in his station. 
In one place he says, that “ // iras not thonyht con- 
sktent with the jmhllck regnlaiions, that the names 
“ of any JSuropean should, appear." In another, 
he says, “ 1 am aware of the objection, that has 
“ been made to the English taking farms under the 
“ names of natives, as prohibited by the Company's 
“ orders ; and I must deciate a little upon this. It 
“ has been generally understood, that the scope and 
“ tendency of the Honourable Company's prohibi- 
“ tion of farms to Europeans was meant only to 
“exclude such as could not possibly in their own 
“ persons, come under the jurisdiction of the Ee- 
“ waiiny Courts of Adawlet, because, upon any 
“failure of engageaients, upon any complaint of 
“ unjust oppression, or other cause of discontent 
“ whatever, it was supposed an European might 


screen 
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“ screen liiniself from tlie process of the Country 
“Judicature, But it was never supposed that an 
“ Muropean of credit and responsihdity was abso- 
“ lutely incapable from holding certain tenures 
“ under the sanction and authority of the country 
“ laws, or from becoming security for such native 
“ farmers, contractors, &c. &c. as lie might pro- 
“ tect and employ.” 

Your (Jommittee liave opposed tliis constructioif 
of Mr. Harwell’s to the positive order, which the 
conduct it is meant to colour has violated. “ Eu- 
“ ropeans of credit and responsibility,” that is, 
iMiropeans armed with wealth and power, and ex- 
ercising offices of authority and trust, instead of 
[icing oxcejitod from the spirit ol' tlie restriction, 
must b(; supposed the persons, who are chicHy 
iiKiant to be comprehended in it ; for, abstract the 
idea of an European from the ideas of power and 
influence, and the restriction is no longer rational. 

Your Committee are therefore of ojiinion, that 
the nature of the evil, which was meant to be pre- 
vented by the above orders and regulations, was 
not altered, or tlie evil itself diminished, by the. 
collusive methods made use of to evade them ; and 
tliat if the regulations were proper (as they unques- 
tionably were), they ought to have been punctually 
complied with ; particularly b}*the members of tin’: 
Government, who formed the. plan, and who, as 
trustees of the Company, were especially answerable 

0 2 for 
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for their being <hily carried into execution. Your 

Committee have no reason to believe, tliat it could 

ever have been generally understood, “that the 

“ Company’s prohibition of farms to Europeans 

“ was meant only to exclude such as could not 

«/ 

“ possibly, in their own persons, come under the 
“ jurisdiction of the Dewanny Courts;"’ — no such 
restriction is so much as hinted at. And, if it had 
been so understood, Mr. Barwell was one of the 
persons, who, from their rank, station, and influ- 
ence, must have been the principal objects of the 
prohibition. Since the establishment of the Com- 
pany’s influence in Bengal, no Europeans, of any 
rank whatever, have been subject to the ju’oeess 
of the Country Judicature; and whether they act 
avowedly for themselves, and take farms in their 
own name, or substitute native Indians to act for 
them, the diflbrence is not material. The same 
influence, that screened an European from the 
jurisdiction of the Country Courts, wamld have 
equally protected his native agent and representa- 
tive. For many years past the Company's servants 
have pr{;sided in those Courts, and in comparison 
with ihfir authority the native authority is no- 
thing. 

The earliest instructions, that appear to have been 
given by the Courtiof Directors in consequence of 
these transactions in Bengal, are dated the 5th of 
February 1777. In their letter of that date they 

applaud 
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apjilaucl the proceedings of the Board, meaning 
the majority (then consisting of General Clavering, 
Colonel Monson, and Mr. Francis) as highly meri- 
torious^ and promise them their firmest support. 
“ Some of the cases., fiagrantly 

‘‘‘‘Corrupt, and others attended with circumstances 
“ so oppressive to the inhabitants, that it woidd be 
unjust to suffer the delinquents to go unpunished. " 
With this observation their proceedings apjiear to 
have ended, and paused for more than a year. 

On the 4th of March 1778, the l)i rectors appear 
to have resumed the subject. In their letter of that 
date they instructed the Governour and Council 
forthwith to commence a prosecution, in the Su- 
])reme Court of Judicature, against the persons, 
who composed the Committee of Circuit, or their 
representatives, and also against Mr. Barwell, in 
order to recover, for tlic use of tljc Company, the 
amount of all advantages accpiired by them from 
their several eimaocments in Salt Contracts and 

O O 

Farms. Adverting, however, to the declaration 
made by Mr. Barwell, that he would account to the 
Court of Directors lor the last shilling he had re- 
ceived, and abide implicitly by their judgment, they 
thought it probable, that, on being acquainted with 
their peremptory orders for commencing a prosecu- 
tion, he might be desirous of ijmying his share of 
profits into the Company’s treasury ; and they 

o d pointed 
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pointed out a precaution to be used in acceptiiij^ 
such a tender on liis part. 

On this part of the transaction Your Comniittoo 
observe, that the court of Directors appear blain- 
ahle in having delayed till February 1777 to take 
any measure in consequence of advices so interest- 
ing and important, and on a matter, concerning 
which they had made so strong a declaration ; con- 
sidering, that, early in April 1776, they say, “ they 
“ had investigated the charges, and had then come 
“to certain resolutions concerning them.” But 
their delaying to send out positive orders for com- 
mencing a prosecution against the parties concerned 
till March 1778 cannot he accounted for. In the 
former letter they promise, if they should find it 
necessary, to return the original covenants of such 
of their servants as had been any ways concerned 
in the undue receipt of money, in order to enable 
the Governour-General and Council to recover the 
same by suits in the Suj)reme Court. But Your 
Committee do not find, that the covenants were ever 
transmitted to Bengal. To whatever cause these; 
instances of neglect and delay may he attributed, 
they could not fail to create an opinion in Bengal, 
that the Court of Directors were not heartily intent 
upon the execution of their own orders, and to 
discourage those n?emhers of Government, who 
were disposed to undertake so invidious a duty. 


In 
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111 consequence of these delays, even their first 
orders did not arrive in Bengal until some time 
after the death of Colonel Monson, when the whole 
power of the Board had devolved to Mr. Hastings 
and Mr. Barwell. When they sent, what they call 
tkelr j)ositwe orders, in March 1778, they had long 
been apprized of the death of Colonel Monson, and 
must have been perfectly certain of the cfi'ect, which 
that event would have on the subsequent measures 
and proceedings of the Governour-General and 
Council. Their opinion of the principles of those 
gcntlenKui appears in their letter of the 28th of 
November 1777, wherein they saj-, “ diey cannot 
“ but express their concern, that the power of 
“ granting away their proj)ertyiu perpetuity should 
“ liave devolved upon such persons.’' 

But th(! conduct of the Court of Directors ap- 
]>ears to be o])en tc) objections of a nature still more 
serious and important. A recovery ol the amount 
of Mr. Barwell’s profits seems to be the only pur- 
f)Ose, which thc;y even ])rofessed to have in view. 
But Vour (Joinmittee are of opinion, that to pre- 
serve the reputation and dignity of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal was a much more important object, 
and ought to have been their first consideration. 
Tin; prosecution was not the pursuit of mean and 
subordinate persons, wdio might, with safety to the 
publick interest, remain in their seats during such 
an inquiry into their conduct. It appears ve*ry 

<) *1 doubtful 
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doubtful, whether, if there were grounds for such 
a prosecution, a proceeding in Great Britain were 
not more politick than one in Bengal. Such a pro- 
secution ought not to have been ordered by the 
Directors, but upon grounds that would have fully 
authorized the recall of the gentlemen in question. 
This prosecution, supposing it to have been seri- 
ously undertaken, and to have succeeded, must 
have tended to weaken the (government, and to 
degrade it in the eyes of all India. (.)n the other 
hand, to intrust a man, armed as he was with all 
the powers of Ids station, and indeed of the Go- 
vernment, with the conduct of a prosecution against 
himself, was altogether inconsistent and absurd. 
The same letter, in which they give these orders, 
exhibits an example, which sets the inconsistency 
of their conduct in a stronger light, because the case 
is somewhat of a similar nature, but infinitely less 
pressing in its circumstances. Obsenwing, that the 
Board of Trade had commenced a prosecution 
against Mr. VVTlliam Barton, a member of that 
Board, for various acts of peculation committed by 
him, they say, “ we must be of opinion, that, as 
“ jrrosecutions are actually carrying on against 
“ him hy our hoard of Trade, he is, during such 
“ prosecution at least, an improper person to hold 
“ a seat oi that Board; and therefore we direct, 
“ that he bo suspended from th(i Company’s ser- 
vice until our further pleasure coticerning him be 

“ known,’ 
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known. ’ — The principle laid down in this instruo 
tion, even before their own opinion concerning 
Mr. Barton’s case was declared, and merely on the 
jirosecution of others, serves to render their con- 
duct not very accountable in the case of Mr. Bar- 
Avell. Mr. Barton was in a subordinate situation, 
and his remaining or not remaining in it was of little 
or no moment to the prosecution. Mr. Barton was 
hut one of seven ; whereas Mr. Barwell was one of 
four, and, with the (Toveriiour-General, was in 
effect the Supreme Council. 

In the present state of power and patronage in 
India, and during the relations wliich are permitted 
to subsist between the Judges, the prosecuting Offi- 
cers, and the Council-General, Your Committee is 
very doubtful, whether the mode of prosecuting the 
highest members in the Bengal Government, before 
a Court at Calcutta, could have been, almost in any 
case, advisable. 

It is possible!, tliat particular persons, in high 
judicial and political situations, may, by force of 
an unusual strain of virtue, be jdaced far above tlie 
influence of those circumstances, which in ordinary 
cases are known to make an imjircssion on the 
human mind. But Your Committee, sensible, that 
laws and publick proceedings ought to be made for 
general situations, and not for personal dispositions, 
are not inclined to have any confidence in tlie 
effect of’ criminal proceedings, where no means an* 

provided 
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provided for preventing a mutual connexion by de- 
pendencies, agencies and employments, between the 
parties, who are to prosecute and to judge, and 
those, who are to be prosecuted and to be tried. 

\ our Committee, in a former Report, have stated 
the consequences, which they apprehended from 
the dependency of the Judges on the (jovcrnoiir- 
General and Council of Bengal ; and the House 
has entered into their ideas upon this subject, 
Sinc(‘. that time it appears, that Sir Elijah linpey 
has accepted of the guardianship of Mr, Barwell’s 
children, and was the trustei; for Jiis affairs, TIku'c 
is no law to preverjt this sort ol‘ connexion ; and it 
is possible, that it might not at all affect the mind o!' 
tliat Judge, or (uj)on liis account) indirectly influ- 
ence the conduct of his brethren ; l>ut it must for- 
cibly affect the minds of those, who have matter of 
complaint against Government, aiul whose cause 
the Court of Directors appear to espouse, in a 
country where the authority of the Court ol' Direc- 
tors has seldom been exerted but to be despised ; 
where the operation of laws is but very imperfectly 
understood ; but wlnu'e men are acute, sagacious, 
and even suspicious of the effect of all personal 
connexions. Their suspicions, though perhaps not 
rightly apjdied to every individual, will induce them 
to take indicationti from the situations and con- 
nexions of the [)rosecuting parties, as well as of 
the Judges. It cannot fail to be observed, that 

Mr. 
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Mr. Naylor, the Company's Attorney, lived in 
Mr. Barwell’s house ; the late Mr. Bogle, the Com- 
pany’s Commissioner of law suits, owed his place 
to the patronage of Mr. Hastings and Mr. Barwell, 
by whom the office was created for him ; and Sir 
John Day, the Company’s Advocate, who arrived 
in Bengal in February 1779, liad not been four 
months in Calcutta, when Mr. Hastings, Mr. Bar- 
well, and Sir Eyre Coote, doubled his salary, 
conirary to the opinion of Mr. Francis and Mr. 
Wheler. 

If the Directors an* known to devolve the whole 
cognizance; of the olfences charged on their ser- 
vants, so highly situated, upon the Supreme Court, 
an excuse will be furnished, if already it has not 
been furnish(;d, to the Directors for declining the 
use of their own proper political ])ower and autho- 
rity iji examining into and animadverting on the 
conduct of tlieir servants. Their true character, as 
strict masters and vigilant governours, will merge in 
that of pros('cutors. Their force and energy will 
evaporate in tedious and intricate processes ; in law 
suits, which can never end, and which are to be 
carried on by the very dependants of those, who are 
under prosecution. On tlieir part, these servants 
will decline giving satisfaction to their masters, be- 
cause they are already before another tribunal ; and 
thus, by slnfting responsibility from liand to hand, 
a confederacy to <lefeat the whole spirit o( tin* law, 

and 
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and to remove all real restraints on their actions, 
may be in time formed between the Servants, 
Directors, Prosecutors, and Court. Cf this great 
danger Your Committee will take further notice in 
another place. 

No notice whatever appears to have been taken 
of the Company’s orders in Bengal till the 11th of 
January 1771), when Mr. Barwell moved, that the 
chum made upon him hy the Court of Directors 
should he submitted to the (Jompa/iifs lawyers, and 
that they should he perfectly instructed to prosecute 
ujwii it. In his Minute of that date he savs, 
“ that the state of his health had lony since rendered, 
'‘‘‘ it necessary for him to return to Kurope.''’ 

Your Committee observe, that lie continued 
in Bengal another year. He says, “ that he had 

hitberto waited for the arrival of Sir .lolin Day, 
‘‘ the Company’s Advocate ; but as the season was 
“ now far advanced, he wished to bring the trial 
“ speedily to issue.” 

In this minute he retracts his orio^inal en<ia«:e- 
ment to submit himself to the judgment of the 
Court of Directors “ and to account to them lor 
“ the last shilling he had received. ’’ He says, 
“ that no merit had been ixiven him for the offer : 
“ that a most unjustifiable advantage liad l)een 
“ attempted to be njadc of it, by first declining it 
“ and descendiny to abuse, and then giving orders 
“ upon it as if it had bec!i rejected, wlnoi called 

upon 
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“ upon by him in the person of his agent to bring 

home the charge of delinquency.” 

Mr. Barwell’s reflections on the proceedings of 
tlie Court of Directors are not altogether clearly 
expressed ; nor does it appear distinctly to what 
facts he alludes. He asserts, that a most unjustifi- 
able advantage had been attempted to be made of 
his offer. The fact is, the Court of Directors have 
nowhere declined accejiting it; on the contrary, 
they caution the Goveniour-Gcneral and Council 
about tlie manner of receiving the tender of the 
money, whicli they expect him to make. They say 
nothino; of any call made on them by Mr. Barw ell's 
agent in England; nor does it appear to Your 
Committee, tliat they “have descended to abuse.” 
They have a right, and it is tlieir duty, to express, 
in distinct and appropriate terms, their sense of all 
blamable conduct in their servants. 

So far as may be collected from the evidence of 
the Company’s records, Mr. Barwell’s assertions do 
not appear well supported ; but even if they were 
more plausible. Your Committee apprehend, that 
he could not be discharged from his solemn recorded 
promise to abide by the judgment of the Court of 
Directors. Their judgment was declared by their 
resolution to prosecute, which it depended upon 
himself to satisfy by making gpod his engagement. 
To excuse his not complying with the Company’s 
claims, he says, “ that his complimice icotdd he iirged 
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“ as a confession of delinquency, and lo proceed from 

conviction of his having usurped on the rights of 
“ the Company.'" Considerations of this nature 
might properly have induced Mr. Harwell to stand 
upon his right in the first instance, ‘‘ and to appeal 
“ (to use his own words) to the laws (f his country, 
“ in order to vindicate his fame." Hut his ])erforni- 
ance could not have more weight to infer delin- 
qucncy, than his promise. Your Committee think 
his observation comes too late. 

If he had stood a trial when he first acknowledged 
the facts, and submitted himself to the judgment of 
the Coui't of Directors, tlie suit would liave been 
curried on under the direction of Ccneral (.haver- 
ing, Colonel Monson, and Mr. Francis ; whereas 
in the year 1779 his inHucnec at the Hoard gave 
him the conduct of it himself. In an interval of 
four years it may be presumed, that great altera- 
tions might have happened in the state of the evi~ 
tlencc against him. 

In the subsequent proceedings of the Covernour- 
Ceueral and Council the House will find, that Mr. 
Harwell complained, that his instances for carry- 
ing on the prosecution wen? ineffectual, owing to 
the legal difficulties and delays urged hy the Com- 
pany s law officers, which Your Committee do not 
find have yet beeutremoved. As far as the latest 
advices reach, no progress appears to have been 
made in the business. In July 1782, the Court of 

Directors 
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J)irectors found it necessary to order an account of 
all suits against Europeans depending in the Su- 
preme Court of Judicature, to be transmitted to 
them, and that no time should he lost in bringing 
them to a determination. 


SALTPpyrUE. 

THE next article of direct monopoly, subservient 
to the Company's export, is Saltpetre. This, as 
well as Opium, is far the greater part tlu' prodiici^ 
of the province of Bahar. The difference between 
die inammement and destination of the two articles 
has bei'u this : until the year 1782, the Opium has 
been sold in the country, and the produce of the 
sale laid out in country merchandise for the Com- 
pany's exjioi’t. A great part of the Saltpetre is 
sent out. in kind, and never has contributed to the 
interiour circulation and commerce of Bengal. It 
is managed by agency on the Company’s account, 
llie price jiaid to the manufacturer is invariable. 
Some of the larger undertakers receive advances to 
enable them to prosecute their work ; but as they 
are not always equally careful or fortunate, it hap- 
pens, that large balances accumulate against them. 
Orders have been sent from Calcutta from time 
to time to recover their halanceji, with little or no 
success, but with great vexation to all concerned 
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in the manufacture. Sometimes they have impri- 
soned the failing’ contractors in their own houses ; 
a severity, which answers no useful purpose. Such 
persons are so many hands detached from the 
improvement, and added to the burtlien of the 
country. They are persons of skill drawn from the 
future supply of that monopoly, in hivour of which 
they are prosecuted. In case of the death of the 
debtor, this rigorous demand falls upon the ruined 
houses of widows and orphans, and may be easily 
converted into a means either of cruel oppression, 
or a mercenary indulgence, according to the tem- 
per of the exacters. 

Instead of thus having recourse to imprisonment, 
the old balance is sometimes deducted from the 
current produce. This, in these circumstances, is 
a grievous discouragement. People must be dis- 
couraged from entering into a business, when the 
commodity being fixed to one invariable standard, 
and confined to one market, the best success can 
be attended only with a limited advantage, whilst 
a defective })roduce can never be compensated by 
an augmented price. Accordingly very little of 
these advances has been recovered; and after much 
vexation the pursuit has generally been abandoned. 
It is plain, that there can be no life and vigour in 
any business under a monopoly so constituted ; nor 
can the true productive resources of the country. 


in 
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ill SO large an article of its commerce, ever come 
to be fully known. 

The supply for the Company’s demand in Eng- 
land has rarely fallen short of two thousand tons, 
nor much exceeded two thousand five hundred. A 
discretionary allowance of this commodity has been 
made to the French, Dutch, and Danes, who pur- 
chase their allotted shares at some small advance 
on the Company's price. The supply destined for 
the London market is projiortioned to the spare 
tonnage ; and to accommodate that tonnage, the 
Saltpetre is sometimes sent to Madras and some- 
times even to Bombay ; and that not uiifreipiently 
in vessels expressly employed for the purpose. 

Mr. Law, Chief of Patna, being examined on the 
effect of that monopoly, delivered his opinion, that 
with regard to the Company's trade tlie monopoly 
was advantageous ; but as sovereigns of the country 
they must be losers by it. Those two capacities in 
the Company are found in perpetual contradiction. 
But inucli doubt may arise, whether this monopoly 
will be found advantageous to the Company, eitiier 
ill the one capacity or the other. The gross: com- 
modity, monopolized for sale in London, is pro- 
cured from the Revenues in Bengal ; the certain is 
given for the hazardous. The loss of interest on the 
advances, sometimes the loss of^the principal ; the 
expense of carriage from Patna to Calcutta ; the 
various loadings and unloadings and insurance 

VOL. XI. F (whicli, 
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(which, though borne by the Company, is still in- 
surance) ; the engagement for the ordnance, limited 
in price, and irregular in payment ; the charge of 
agency, and management through all its gradations 
and successions ; when all these are taken into con- 
sideration, it may be found that the gain of the 
Company as traders will be far from compensating 
their loss as sovereigns. A body like the East-lndia 
Company can scarcely, in any circumstance, hope 
to carry on the details of such a business, from its 
commencement to its conclusion, with any degree 
of success. In the subjoined estimate of profit 
and loss, the value of tlie commodity is stated at its 
invoice price at Calcutta. But this aflTords no just 
estimate of the whole eft'ect of a dealing, where the 
Company's charge commences in the first rudi- 
ments of the manufacture, and not at the })urchase 
at the place of sale and valuation ; for they may 
be heavy losses on the value, at wdiicli the Saltpetre 
is estimated, when shipped off* on their account, 
without any appearance in the account ; and the 
inquiries of Your Committee to find the charges on 
the Saltpetre previous to the shipping have been 
fruitless. 
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BRITISH GOVERNMEN'r IN INDIA. 

THE other link, by which India is hound to 
(rreat Britain, is the Government established there 
originally by the authority of the East India Com- 
pany, and afterwards modified by Parliament by 
tlie Acts of 1773 and 1780. This system of Go- 
vernment appears to Your Committee to be at least 
as much disordered, and as much jierverted from 
every good purpose, for which lawful rule is ('sta- 
blished, as the trading system has been from every 
just principle of commerce. Your Committee, in 
tracing the causes of this disorder though its effects, 
have first considered the Government as it is con- 
stituted and managed within itself, beginning with 
its most essential and fundamental part, tlje order 
and discipline, by which the supreme authority of 
this kingdom is maintained. 

The British Government in India being a sub- 
ordinate and delegated power, it ought to be consi- 
dered as a fundamental principle in such a system, 
that it is to be preserved in the strictest obedience to 
the Government at home. Administration in India, 
at an immense distance from the^seat of the Supreme 
Authority ; intrusted with the most extensive powers; 
liable to the greatest temptations ; possessing the 

p 2 amplest 
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amplest means of abuse; ruling over a people guarded 
by no distinct or well-ascertained privileges, whose 
language, manners, and radical prejudices render 
not only redress, but all complaint on their part, a 
matter of extreme difficulty ; such an administra- 
tion, it is evident, never can be made subservient to 
the interests of Great Britain, or even tolerable to 
the natives, but by the strictest rigour in exacting 
obedience to the commands of the authority law- 
fully set over it. 

But Your Committee find, that this principle has 
been for some years very little attended to. Before 
the passing the Act of 1773, the professed purpose 
of which was to secure a better subordination in 
the Company’s Servants, such was the firmness 
with which the Court of Directors maintained their 
authority, that they displaced Governour Cartier, 
confessedly a meritorious servant, for disobedience 
of orders ; although his case was not a great deal 
more than a question, by whom the orders were to 
be obeyed. Yet tlie Directors w'crc so sensible of 
the necessity of a punctual and literal obedience, 
that conceiving their orders went to the parties, 
who w'ere to obey, as w^ell as to the act to be done, 
they proceeded with a strictru'ss, that, in all cases, 
except that of their peculiar Government, might 
well be considered as rigorous. But in proportion 
as the necessity of enforcing obedience grew stronger 
and more urgent, and in proportion to the magnitude 

and 
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and importance of the objects affected by disobe- 
dience, this rigour has been relaxed. Acts of dis- 
obedience have not only grown frequent, but syste- 
matick ; and they have appeared in such instances, 
and arc manifested in such a manner, as to amount, 
in the Company’s servants, to little less than abso- 
lute inde])endence ; against which, on the part of 
the Directors, there is no struggle, and hardly so 
much as a [irotcst to preserve a claim. 

Before \ our Committee proceed to offer to the 
House tlieir remarks on the most distinguished of 
these instances, tlie particulars of which they have 
already rej)()rted, thc}^ deem it necessary to enter 
into some detail of a transaction equally extraordi- 
nary and im})ortant, though not yet brought into 
the view of Parliament, which appears to have laid 
the foundation of tin; principal abuses, that ensued, 
as well as to have given strength and encourage- 
ment to those, that existtal. To this transaction, 
and to the conclusions nalurally deducible from if, 
\'our Committee attribute that general spirit of 
diso])cdicnce and independence, whicli has since 
prevailed in the ( rovernment of Bengal. 

Your Committee find that in the year 1775 Mr. 
Lauchlan Macleane was sent into England as agent 
to the Nabob of Arcot and to Mr. Hastings. — 7’he 
conduct of Mr. Hastings, in asfistlug to extirpate, 
for a sum of money to be paid to the Company, the 
innocent nation of tlie Jiohillas, had drawn upon 

e 3 him 
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him the censure of the Court of Directors, and tin* 
unanimous censure of the Court of Proprietors. 
The former had even resolved to prepare an ap- 
plication to His Majesty for Mr. Hastino's’s dis- 
mission. 

Another General Court was called on this pro- 
ceeding. Mr. Hastings was then openly su])ported 
by a majority of the Court of Proprietors, vdio pro- 
fessed to entertain a good opinion of his general 
ability and rectitude of intention, notwithstanding- 
tJie unanimous censure passed upon him. In tlifit 
censure they therelhrc seemed disjiQsed to ac- 
(juiesce, without pushing the matter further. Put, 
as the offence was far from trifling, and the con- 
demnation of tlie measure recent, they did not di- 
rectly attack the I'csolution of the Directors to apj)ly 
to His Majesty, hut voted in the ballot, that it 
should be re-considered. The business therefore 
remained in suspens(;, or it rather st;emed to be 
drop])ed, lor some months, when Mr. Maclcane 
took a step, of a nature not in the least to be ex- 
pected from the condition, in which the cause of his 
principal stood, which was apparently as favourable 
as the circumstances coidd bear. Hitherto the 
support of Mr. Hastings in the General Court was 
only l)y a majority ; but, if on application from the 
Directors he should be removed, a mere majority 
woidd not have been sufficient for his restoration. 
The door would have been barred against his return 
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to the Company’s service by one of the strongest 
and most substantial clauses in the Regulating Act 
of 1773. Mr. Macleane, probably to prevent the 
manifest ill consequences of such a step, came for- 
ward with a letter to the Court of Directors, declar- 
ing his provisional powers, and ottering on the part 
of Mr. Hastino's an immediate resi<j:nation of his 

o O 

office. 

On this occasion the Directors showed them- 
selves extremely punctilious with regard to Mr. 
Macleane s powei’s. Tltey probably dreaded the 
charge of Ix'poming- accomplices to an evasion of the 
Act by which Mr. Hastings, resigning the service, 
would esca})e the consequences attached by law to 
a dismission ; they therefore demanded Mr. Mac- 
leaiic’s wriUeii authority* Tliis he declared he 
coidd not o’ive into their hands, as the letter con- 
tained other matters of a nature extremely confi- 
dential ; but that, if they would ap})oint a Com- 
mittee of the Directors, he would readily commu- 
nicate to tlicm the necessary parts of the letter, 
and give them perfect satisfaction with regard to his 
authority. A deputation was accordingly named ; 
who reported, that they had seen Mr. Hastings’s 
instructions, contained in a paper in kis own hand- 
wriihuj, and that the authority for the act now 
done by Mr. Macleane was oiear and sufficient. 
Mr. Vansittart, a very particular friend of Mr. Hast- 
ings, and Mr. .Tohn Stewart, his most attached and 

p 1 confidential 
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confidential dependant, attended on this occasion, 
and proved, that directions, perfectly correspondent 
to this written authority, had been given by Mr. 
Hastings in their presence. By this means the 
powers were fully autlicnticated ; but the letter re- 
mained safe in Mr. Macleane’s hands. 

Nothing being now wanting to the satisfaction 
of the Directors, the rcsia;nation was formallv ac- 
cepted. Mr. Wlieler was named to fill the vacancy, 
and presented for His Majesty’s approbation, which 
was received. The Act was complete, and the 
office, that Mr. Hastings had resigned, was legally 
filled. This proceeding was officially notified in 
Bengal, and General Chivering, as senior in Coun- 
cil, was ill course to succeed to the office of Gover- 
nour-General. 

Mr. Hastings, to extricate liimself from the diffi- 
culties, into which this resignation had brouaht 
liim, had recourse to one of those unlooked-for and 
hardy measures, which characterize the whole of 
his administration. He came to a resolution of 
disowning his agent, denying liis letter, and dis- 
avowino; his friends. He insisted on continuiiifr in 
the execution of his office, and supported himself 
by such reasons as could be furnished in such a 
cause. An open schism instantly divided the 
Council. GeneraU Chivering claimed the office, to 
which he ought to succeed ; and Mr. Francis ad- 
hered to him ; Mr. Harwell stuck to Mr. Hastings. 

The 
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The two parties assembled separate!}', and every 
thing was running fast into a confusion which sus- 
pended government, and might very probably 
have ended in a civil war, had not the Judges of 
the Supreme Court, on a reference to them, settled 
the controversy by deciding, that the resignation 
was an invalid act, and that Mr, Hastings was still 
in the legal possession of his place, which had been 
actually filled up in England. It was extraordinary, 
that the nullity of this resignation should not have 
been discovered in England ; where the Act autho- 
rizing the resignation then was ; where the agent 
was personally present ; where the witnesses were 
examined ; and where there was and could be no 
want of legal advice, either on the part of the Com- 
pany or of the Crown. The Judges took no light 
matter upon them in superseding, and thereby con- 
demning, the legality of His Majesty's appointment ; 
for such it became by the royal approbation. 

On this determination, such as it was, the divi- 
sion in the meeting, but not in the minds of the 
Council, ceased. General Clavering uniformly 
opposed the conduct of Mr. Hastings to the end 
of his life. But Mr. Hastings showed more temper 
under much greaterprovocations. In disclaiming his 
agent, and in effect accusing him of an imposture 
the most deeply injurious to hi^ character and for- 
tune, and of the grossest forgery to support it, he was 
so very mild and indulgent as not to show any active 

resentment 
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resentment against his unfaithful agent, nor to 
complain to the Court of Directors. It was ex- 
pected in Bengal, that some strong measures would 
have immediately been taken to preserve the just 
rights of the King and of the Court of Directors ; 
as this proceeding, unaccompanied witli the severest 
animadversion, manifestly struck a decisive blow at 
the existence of the most essential powers of botli. 
But Your Committee do not find, tliat any measures 
whatever, such as tlie case seemed to demand were 
taken. The observ^ations made by the Court of 
Directors on wliat tliev call ‘■' these extraorduiani 
“ transactions" are just and well applied. They 
conclude with a declaration, “ that the measnres, 
irhlch it mhiht he necessari/ for them to tahe. In 
order to rctrlere the hononr of the Company, and 
‘■'■to prevent the like (druse from helny practised In 
future, should have their most, serious and earliest 
“ consideration and with this declaration they 
appear to have closed the account, and to have dis- 
missed the subject for ever. 

A sanction was hereby given to all future defi- 
ance of every authority in this kingdom. Several 
other matters of complaint against Mr. Hastings, 
particularly the charge of peculation, fell to the 
ground at the same time. Opinions of Counsel 
had been taken, relative to a prosecution at law 
upon this charge, from the then Attorney and the 
then Solicitor General, and Mr. Dunning [now the 

Lords 
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Lords Tliurlow, Loughborough, and Ashburton] 
together witli Mr. Adair [now Recorder of London.] 
None of them gave a positive opinion against the 
grounds of the prosecution. The Attorney-General 
doubted on tlie ]yradence of the proceedings, and 
censured (as it well deserved) the ill statement of 
the case. Three of them, Mr. Wedderburn, Mr. 
Dunning, and Mr. Adair, were clear in favour of 
tlie prosecution. No prosecution however was had, 
and the Directors contented themselves with cen- 
surino- and adnioiiishine’ Mr. Hastin«;s. 

\\ ith regard to tin*. Supreme Couneil, the mem- 
bers, wlio chose (for it was choice only) to attend to 
the orders, which were issued from the languishing 
authority of the Directors, continued to receive un- 
j)rofitable applauses and no support. Their corre- 
s})ondence was always filled with complaints, th(? 
justice of which was always admitted by the Court 
of Directors ; but this admission of the existence 
of the evil showed only the impotence of those, who 
were to administer the remedy. The au 
the Court of Directors, resisted with success in so 
capital an instance as that of the resignation, was 
not likely to be respected in any other. What in- 
fluence it really had on the conduct of the Com- 
pany’s servants may be collected from the facts, that 
followed it. » 

The disobedience of Mr. Hastings has of late not 
only become uniform and systematical in practice, 

but 
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but lias been in principle also supported by him and 
by Mr. Barwell, late a member of the Supreme 
Council in Bengal, and now a member of this 
House. 

In the Consultation of the 20th of July 1778, 
Mr. Barwell gives it as his solemn and deliberate 
opinion, that “while Mr. Hastings is in the Go- 
“ vernment, the respect and dignity of his station 
“ should be supported. In these scuitiments I 
“ must decline an acquiescence in any order, wliich 
“ has a tendency to bring the Government into dis- 
“ repute. As the Company have the means and 
“ power of forming their own Administration in 
“ India, they may at pleasure jdace whom they 
“ please at the head ; but in my opinion they are 
“ not authorised to treat a person in tliat post with 
“ indiynlly.'" 

By treating them with indignity (in the partiemlar 
cases wherein they have declined obediences to 
orders) they must mean those orders, which imply 
a censure on any part of their conduct, a reversal 
of any of their proceedings, or, as Mr. Barwell ex- 
presses himself in words very significant, in any 
orders, that have a tendency to bring llicir Govern- 
ment into disi'cpute. The amplitude of this latter 
description reserving to them the judgment of any 
orders, wdiicli have, -so much as that tendency, puts 
them in possession of a complete independence ; 
an independence, including a despotick authority 


over 
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over the subordinates and the country. The very 
means taken by the Directors for enforcing their 
authority becomes, on this principle, a cause of fur- 
ther disobedience. It is observable, that their 
jirinciplcs of disobedience do not refer to any local 
consideration overlooked by the Directors, which 
might supersede their orders, or to any change of 
circumstances, which might render another course 
advisable, or even perhaps necessary ; but it relates 
solely to their own intcriour feelings in matters re- 
lative to themselves, and their opinion of their own 
dignity and reputation. It is plain, that they have 
wholly forgotten who they are, and what the nature 
of their office is. Mr. Hastings and Mr. Harwell 
arc servants of the Company ; and as such, by the 
duty inherent in that relation, as weil as by their 
special covenants, w'cre obliged to yield obedience 
to the orders of their masters. They have, as far 
as they were able, cancelled all the bonds of 
this relation, and all the sanctions of these 
covenants. 

But in thus throwing offi the authority of the 
Court of Directors, Mr. Hastings and Mr. Barwell 
have tlirown off the authority of the whole Legis- 
lative power of Great Britain ; for, by the Regula- 
ting Act of the Thirteenth of His Majesty, they are 
expressly “ directed and required to pay due obe- 
“ dience to all such orders as they shall receive 
“ from the Court of Directors of the said United 

Company.’ 
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“ Company.” Such is the declaration of the Law. 
But Mr. Barwell declares, that he declines obedi- 
ence to any orders, which he shall interpret to be 
indignities on a Governour-General. To the clear 
injunctions of the Legislature xMr. Hastings and 
Mr. Barwell have thought proper to oppose their 
pretended reputation and dignity ; as if the chief 
honour of publick ministers in every situation was 
not to yield a cheerful obedience to the laws of 
their country. Your Committee, to render evident 
to this House the general nature and tendency of 
this pretended dignity, and to illustrate the real 
principles, upon which they appear to have acted, 
think it necessary to make observations on three or 
four of the cases, already reported, of marked dis- 
obedience to particular and special orders ; on one 
of which the above extraordinary doctrine was 
maintained. 

These are the cases of Mr. Fowke, Mr. Bristow, 
and Mahomed Be/a Khan. In a few weeks after 
the death of Colonel Monson, Mr. Hastings having 
obtained a majority in Council liy his casting vote, 
Mr. Fowke and Mr. Bristow were called from their 
respective offices of residents at Benares and Oiuh^ ; 
places which have become the scenes of other ex- 
traordinary operations under the conduct of Mr. 
Hastings in person.^ For the recall of Mr. Bristow 
no reason was assigned. The reason assigned for 
the proceeding with regard to Mr. Fowke was, that 

“ the 
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“ purposes, for which he was appointed, were 
“ then fully accomplished. ’ 

An account of the removal of Mr. Fowke was 
communicated to the Court of Directors, in a letter 
of the i22d of December 1776. On this notifica- 
tion the Court had nothing to conclude, but that 
Mr. Hastings, from a rigid pursuit of economy in 
the management of the Company’s affairs, had re- 
called a useless officer. But without alleging any 
variation whatsoever in the circumstances, in less 
than twenty days after the order for the recall of 
Mr. Fowke, and the I'ery day after the dispatch 
containing an account of the transaction, Mr. Hast- 
ings recommended Mr. Graham to this very office ; 
the end of which, he declared to the Directors but 
the day before, had heen fully accomplished. And 
not thinking this sufficient, he appointed Mr. D. 
Barw'cll as his assistant at a salary of about four 
hundred pounds a year. Against this extraordi- 
nary act General Clavering and Mr Francis entered 
a protest. 

So early as the 6th of the following January the 
appointment of these gentlemen was communicated 
in a letter to the Court of Directors, without any 
sort of colour, apology, or explanation. That Court 
found a servant removed from his station without 
complaint, contrary to the tenpur of one of their 
standing injunctions. They allow, how^ever, and 
with reason, that if it were possible to suppose, 

“ that 
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“ that a saving, &c. had been his motive, they 
“ would have approved his proceeding. But that 
“ when immediately afterwards two persons, with 
two salaries, had been appointed to execute the 
“ office, which had been filled with reputation by 
Mr. Fowke alone, and that Mr. Graham enjoys 
“ all the emoluments annexed to the office of 
‘‘ Mr. Fowke — they properly conclude, that Mr. 
Fowke was removed without just cause to make 
way for Mr. Graham ; and strictly enjoin, that the 
former be reinstated in his office of resident as 
post-master of Benares. In the same , letter they 
assert their rights in a tone of becoming firmness, 
and declare, that on no account we can permit 
“ our orders to be disobeyed, or our authority dis- 
“ regarded.” 

it was now to be seen, which of the parties was 
to give way. The orders were clear and precise, 
and enforced by a strong declaration of the reso- 
lution of the Court to make itself obeyed. Mr.- 
Hastings fairly joined issue uj)on this point with 
his masters ; and having disobeyed the general 
instructions of the Company, determined to j)ay no 
obedience to their special order. 

On the 21st July 1778 he moved, and succeeded 
in his proposition, that the execution of tliese orders 
should be suspended. The reason he assigned for 
this suspension lets in great light upon the true cha- 
racter of all these proceedings, “ that his consent 

“ to 
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“ to the recall of Mr. Graham would be adequate 
“ to his own resignation of the service, as it would 
“ inflict such a wound on his authority and injlu- 
ence, that he could not maintain it.’* 

If that had been his opinion he ought to have 
resigned, and not disobeyed ; because it was not 
necessary, that he should hold his offiee ; but it was 
necessary, that whilst he held it he should obey his 
suneriours, and submit to the law. Mitch more 
truly was his conduct a virtual resignation of his 
lawful office, and at the same time an usurpation 
of a situation, which did not belong to him, to hold 
a subordinate office, and to refuse to act according 
to its d uties. Had his autliority been self-originated, 
it would have been wounded by his submission ; 
but in tliis case the true nature of his authority was 
affirmed, not injured, by his obedience, because it 
was a })ower derived fromothers, and, by its essence, 
to be executed according to their directions. 

In this determined disobedience he was sup- 
ported by Mr Barwell, who on that occasion deli- 
vered the dangerous doctrine, to which Your Com- 
mittee have lately adverted. Mr. Fowke, who had 
a most material interest in this determination, ap- 
plied by letter to be informed concerning it. An 
answer was sent, acquainting him coldly, and with- 
out any reason assigned, of wh?it had been resolved 
relative to his office. This communication was soon 
followed by another letter from Mr. Fowke, with 

great 
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Ist and 5tli 
April 177(*- 


great submission and remarkable decency, asserting 
his right to his office under the authority of the 
Court of Directors ; and for solid reasons, grounded 
on tlie Company’s express orders, praying to be 
informed of the charge against him. This letter 
appears to have been received by Mr. Hastings and 
Mr. Harwell very loftily. Mr. Hastings said, “ that 
‘‘ sucli applications were irregular; that they are 
“ not accountable to Mr. I’owke for their resolution 
“ respecting him. The reasons for suspending the 
“ execution of the orders of the Court of Direc- 
“ tors contain no charffc, nor the sl'njhiest mputa- 
“ tion of charge^ against Mr. Fowke ; bni L see 
“ no reasons why the board should eondesee)id to tell 
“ hiin so." Accordingly, the projiosition of Mr. 
Francis and Mr. Wdieler to iidorm Mr. Fowke, 
“ that tln;y had no reason to be dissatisfied with 
“ his conduct," on the previous ipiestion, was re- 

By this resolution Mr. Hastings and Mr. Harwell 
discovered another principle, and no less dangm*- 
ons than the first; namely, that persons deriving 
a valuable interest under the Company's orders, so 
far from being lu'ard in favour of their right, are 
not so much as to be informed of the grounds, on 
which they are deprived of it. 

The arrival soon 'after of Sir Eyre Coote giving 
another opportunity of trial, the (pmstion for obe- 
dience to the Company’s orders was again brought 

on 
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on by Mr Francis, and again received a negative. 
Sir Eyre Coote, though present, and declaring, that, 
had he been at the original consultation, he should 
have voted for the immediate execution of the 
Company’s orders, yet was resolved to avoid what 
he called any kind of retrospect. His neutrality 
gained the (piestion in favour of this the third reso- 
lution for disobedience to orders. 

The resolution in Bengal ))eing thus decisively 
t{dv(ui, it came to the turn of tlu^ Court of Direc- 
tors lo act their part. They did act their part 
exactly in their old manner; they had recourse to 
tlieir old remedy of repeating orders, which had 
Ix^en <lisobey(!d. The Directors declare to Mr. 
Hastings and Mr. Barwell (though without any ap- 
parent reason) that “ they have read with, astonish- 
7)trnf their fornad rcsolntion to suspend the exe- 
“ cution of their orders ; that they shall take such 
“ measures as a[)pear necessary for preserriny the 
authority of the Coui't of Directors, and for pre- 
“ venting such instances of direct and wilful dis- 
“ obcdi(‘uce in their servants in time to conn'.’’ 
'^rhey then renew their directions concerning Mr. 
FoM^ke. The event of this sole measure, taken to 
preserve the authority, and to prevent instances 
of direct and will’ul disobedience, Your Com- 
mittee will state in its proper ^dacc, taking into 
consideration, for the present, the proceedings rela- 
tive to Mr. Bristow, and to Mahomed Reza Khan, 

g whicli 
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wliich were altogether in the same spirit ; but as 
they were diversified in the circumstances of dis- 
obedience, as well from the case of Mr. Fowke as 
from one another, and as these circumstances tend 
to discover other dangerous princijjlcs of abuse, 
and the general prostrate condition of the authority 
of Parliament in Bengal, Your Committee proceed 
first to make some observations upon tliem. 

The province of Oude, enlarged by the accession 
of several extensive and once flourishing territories, 
that is, by the country of the Roliillas, the district 
of Corah and Allabad, and other provinces be- 
twixt the Ganges and Jumna, is under the nominal 
dominion of one of the princes of the country, called 
Asoph ul Dowlah. But a body of English troops 
is kept up in his country ; and the greatest part of 
his revenues are, by one description or another, 
substantially under the administration of English 
subjects. He is to all purposes a dependent prince. 
The person to be employed in his dominions to act 
for the Committee was therefore of little conse- 
quence in his capacity of negotiator ; but he was 
vested with a trust, great and critical in all pecu- 
niary affairs. These provinces of dependence lie 
out of the system of the Company’s ordinary ad- 
ministration ; and transactions there, cannot be so 
readily brought up„der the cognizance of the Court 
of Directors. This renders it the more necessary, 
that the residents in such places should be persons 

not 
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not disapproved of by the Court of Directors. 
They are to manage a permanent interest, which is 
not, like a matter of political negociation, variable, 
and which, from circumstances might possibly 
excuse some degree of discretionary latitude in 
construing their orders. During the life-time of 
General Clavering and Colonel Monson, Mr. Bris- 
tow was appointed to this presidency, and that 
appointment, being approved and confirmed by the 
Court of Directors, became in effect their own. Mr. 
Bristow appears to have shown himself a man of 
talents and activit}^ He had been principally con- 
cerned ill the negotiations, by which the Company ’s 
Interest in the higher provinces had been esta- 
blished ; and those services were considered by 
the Presidency of Calcutta as so meritorious, that 
tliey voted him ten tliousand pounds as a reward 
with many expressions of esteem and honour. 

Mr. Bristow, however, was recalled by Mr. Hast- 
ings and Mr. Harwell, who had then acquired the 
majority, without any complaint having been as- 
signed as the cause of his removal, and Mr. Mid- 
dleton was sent in his stead to reside at the capital 
of Oude. The Court of Directors, as soon as 
they could be apprized of this extraordinary step, 
in their letter of the 4tli of July 1777, express their 
strongest disapprobation of it^ they order Mr. 
Middleton to be recalled, and Mr. Bristow to be 
re-instated in his office. In December 1778, they 

Q 3 rejieat 
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repeat their order. Of these repeated orders no 
notice was taken. Mr. Bristow, fatigued witlj 
unsuccessful private applications, wliich met with a 
constant refusal, did at length, on the 1st of May 
1780, address a letter to the Board, making his 
claim of riaht ; entitlino' liimself to his offices under 
the authority of the Court of Directors ; and com- 
plaining of the hardships, which he suffered by 
the delay in admitting liim to the exercise of it. 
This letter, Your Committee have inserted at large 
in the Fifth Report ; having found nothing what- 
soever exceptionable in it, although it seems 
to have excited the warmest resentment in Mr. 
Hastings. 

This cluiiii of the party gave no new force to the 
order of the Directors, which remained without an v 
attention from the Board, from Mr. Bristow’s 
arrival until the 1st of May, and with as little from 
the 1st of xMay to the 2d of October following. On 
that day Mr. Francis, after having caused the 
repealed ordeivs of tlie Court of Directors to be first 
read, moved, that Mr. Bristow should be reinstated 
in his office. 'J'his motion, in itself just and jiroper 
in the highest degree, and in which no fault cordd 
be found, but that it was not made more early, was 
received by Mr. Hastings with the greatest marks 
of resentment and widignation. He declares in his 
Minute, that “ were the most determined adver- 
“ sary of the British nation to possess, by wliatever 

means, 
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“ means, a share in the administration, he could 
“not devise a measure in itself so pernicious, or 
“ thne it so etfectually for the ruin of the British 
“ interests in India.” Then turning to the object 
of the motion, he says, “ I will ask, who is Mr. 
“ Bristow? that a Member of the Administration 
“should at such a time, hold him forth as an, in- 
strmnent for the dexjradation of the f rst executwc 
“ Member of this (/ooernment. What are the 
“professed objects of his a})pointment ? What are 
“ the merits and services, or what the (jualif cations 
“ wliich entitle him to sucli uncommon distinction? 
“ Is it for liis suj)eriour /7?/rY/7v7y, or for his eminent 
“ (djifities, that he is to be dignified at such hazard 
“ of everv consideration, that oimlit to influence 
“the Members of tliis Administration? Of the 
“former (his integrity) I know no proofs; lam 
“ sure it is not an evidence of it, tliat he has been 
“ enabled to make himself the principal in such a 
“ eompelition ; and for the test of his abilities 1 
“appeal to the letter, which he has dared to write 
“ to this Board, and which 1 am ashamed to say 
“ we have suffered. 1 desire, that a copy of it may 
“ be inserted in this day’s proceedings, that it may 
“ stand before the eves of every Member of the 
“ Board, when he shall give his vote upon a ques- 
“ tion for giving their confide*ice to a man, their 
servant, who has publickly insulted them, his 
'’"masters, and the Members of the ( love rn men t, 

Q 4 “ to 
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“ to wliom lie owes his obedwnce ; who, assuming 
“ an association with the Court of Directors, and 
erecting’ himself into a trUnmal, has arraigned 
“ them for disobedience of orders, passed judgement 
“ upon them, and condemned or acquitted them as 
“ their magistrate or superiour. Let the Board 
“ consider, whether a man, possessed of so inde- 
pendent a spirit, who lias already shown a co7i- 
tempt of their authority, who has shown himself 
'‘so wretched an adrocate for his own cause, and 
“ negotiator for his own interest, is fit to be trusted 
“ with the guardianship of their honour, the exc- 
“ cution of their measures, and as their confiden- 
“ tial manager and negotiator with the princes of 
“ India. As the motion has been unaccompanied 
“ by any reasons, which should induce the Board 
" to pass their aciiuiescence in it, 1 presume the 
“ motion, which preceded it, for reading the ot'ders 
" of the Court of Directors, was intended, to serve 
"as an argument for it, as icell as an introduction 
" to it. Tlie last of those was dictated the *23d 
“ December 1778, almost two years past. They 
“ were dictated at a time when, I am sorry to say, 
“ the Court of Directors were in the habit of 
“ castrng reproach upon mg conduct and heaping 
“ indignities upon mg station.'^ 

Had the language and opinions, which prevail 
throughout this part of the Minute, as well as in 
all the others, to which Vour Committee refer, 

been 
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been uttered suddenly and in a passion, however 
unprovoked, some sort of apology might be made 
for the Govern our-General. But when it was pro- 
duced five months after the supposed offence, and 
then delivered in writing, which always implies the 
power of a greater degree of recollection and self- 
command, it shows how deeply the principles of 
disobedience had taken root in his mind, and of an 
assumption to himself of exorbitant powers, which 
he chooses to distinguish by the title of “ his pre- 
“ TO(jatwey In this also will be found an obscure 
hint of the cause of his disobedience, which Your 
Committee conceive to allude to the main cause of 
the disorders in the Government of India, namely, 
an underhand communication with Euroj)e. 

Mr. Hastings, by his confidence in the support 
derived from this source, or from the habits of 
independent power, is carried to such a length, as 
to consider a motion to obey the Court of Directors 
as a degradation of the executive Government in 
his person. He looks upon a claim under that 
authority, and a com})laint, that it has produced 
no effect, as a piece of daring insolence, wdiicli he 
is ashamed that the Board has suffered. The be- 
haviour, which Your Committee consider as so in- 
temperate and dcspotick, he regards as a culpable 
degree of patience and forbeargnee. Major Scott, 
his agent, enters so much into the principles of 
Mr. Hastings’s conduct, as to tell Your Committee, 

that, 
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that, in his opinion, Lord Clive would have sent 
home Mr. Bristow a prisoner upon such an occa- 
sion. It is worthy of remark, that in the very same 
breath that Mr. Hastings so heavily condemns a 
junior officer in the Company’s service (not a scr- 
'cant of the Council, as he hazards to call liim, but 
their fellow-servant) for merely complaining of a 
supposed injury, and requiring redress, be so far 
forgets bis own subordination as to reject tin; orders 
of the CJourt of l)ire(;tors even as an argument in 
favour of appointing a person to an office ; to 
sunie to censure his undoul)ted masters ; and to 
accuse them of having b(;eii “ in a habit of casting 
“ reproaches u])on him, and heaping indignities 
“ on Im station.” And it is to be observed, tliat 
this censure was not for the purpose of seeking or 
obtaining redress for any injury, but ap])cared 
rather as a reason for nd'usiiijr to obev their lawful 
commands. It is plainly inij)lied in that Minute, 
that no servant of the Coniptiny, in Mr. Bristow’s 
rank, would dare to act in such a manner, if he had 
not by indirect means obtained a premature for- 
tune. This alone is suflficient to show the situation 
of the Company’s servants in the subordinate situa- 
tions, when tliC mere claim of a right, derived from 
the sovereign legal power, becomes fatal not only 
to the objects wliichethey pursue, but deeply wounds 
that reputation l)oth for ability and integrity, by 
which alone they are to be qualified for any othei*. 

1 f 
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If any thing could add to the disagreeable situa- 
tion of those, who are submitted to an authority 
conducted on such principles, it is this : the Com- 
pany has ordered, that no complaint shall be made 
in Europe against any of the Council without being 
previously communicated to them ; a regulation 
formed upon grave reasons ; and it was certainly 
made in favour of that Hoard. But if a person, 
having ground of com]>laint against the Council, by 
making use of the mode |)rescribed in favour of tliat 
very Council, and by complaining to themselves, 
commits an olfence, for whicli he may be justly 
punished, the Directors have not regulated the 
mode of com[)laint ; they have actually forbidden 
it ; they have, on that su])])osition, renounced their 
authoritv ; and the whole system of their officers 
is delivered over to the arbitrary will of a few of 
their chief servants. 

Daring the whole day of that deliberation things 
wore a decided face. Mr. Hastings stood to his 
principles in their fidl extent, and seemed resolved 
upon uu(|ualified disobedience. But, as the debate 
was adjourned to the day following, time was given 
for ex])edieiits ; and such an expedient was hit upon 
by Mr. Hastings, as will, no doubt, be unexpected 
by the House ; but it serves to throw new lights 
upon the motives of all his struggles with the au- 
thority of the Legislature. 

The next day the Council met u})on the ad- 
journment. 
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journment. Then Mr. Hastings proposed, as a 
compromise, a division of the object in question. 
One half was to be surrendered to the authority of 
the Court of Directors, the other was reserved for 
his dignity. But the choice he made of his own 
share in this partition is very worthy notice : he 
had taken his sole ground of objection against 
Mr. Bristow on the supposed ill effect that such an 
appointment would have on the minds of the Indian 
Powers. He said “ that these Powers could have 
“ no dependence on his fulfilling his engagements, 
“ or VKWiiammf) the faith of treaties, which he 
“ might offer for their acceptance, if they saw him 
“ treated with such contempt. " Mr. Bristow’s 
appearing in a political character was the irhole of 
his complaint ; yet, when he comes to a voluntary 
distribution of the duties of the office, he gives 
Mr. Bristow those very political negotiations, of 
which but the day before he had in such strong 
terms declared him personally incapable ; whose 
appointment he considered to be fatal to those 
negotiations ; and which he then spoke of as a 
measure in itself as the. bitterest adversary to 
Great Britain would have proposed. But, having 
thus yielded his whole ground of ostensible objec- 
tion, he reserved to his own appointment the entire 
management of the.^ pecuniary trust. Accordingly 
he named Mr. Bristow for the former, and Mr. 
Middleton for the latter. On his own principles, 

he 
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he ought to have done the very reverse. On every 
justifiable principle he ought to have done so ; for 
a servant, who for a long time resists the orders of 
his masters, and when he reluctantly gives way 
obeys them by halves, ought to be remarkably 
careful to make his actions correspond with his 
words, and to put himself out of all suspicion with 
regard to the purity of his motives. It was possible 
that the political reasons, which were solely assigned 
against Mr. Bristow’s ap])ointment, might have 
been the real motives of Mr. Hastings’s opposition. 
But these he totally abandons, and holds fast to 
the pecuniary department. Now, as it is notorious 
tliat most of the abuses of India grow out of money- 
dealing, it was peculiarly unfit for a servant, delicate 
with regard to his reputation, to recpiire a personal 
and confidential agent in a situation merely official ; 
in which secrecy and personal connexions could be 
of no possible use, and could only serve to excite 
distrust. Matters of account cannot be made too 
publick ; and it is not the most confidential agent, 
but the most responsible, who is the fittest for tlie 
management of jiecuniary trusts. That man was 
the fittest at once to do the duty, and to remove all 
suspicions from the Governour-Generars character, 
whom, by not being of his appointment, he could 
not be supposed to favour for private jiurposcs ; 
who must naturally stand in awe of his inspec- 
tion ; and whose misconduct could not possibly be 

imputable 
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imputable to him. Such an agency, in a pecuniary 
trust, was the very last, on which Mr. Hastings 
ou<rht to have risked his disobedience to the orders 
of the Direction ; or what is even worse for his 
motives, a direct contradiction to all the principles, 
upon which he had attempted to justify that bold 
measure. 

The conduct of Mr. Hastings in tlie afiair ol 
Mahomed Reza Khan was an act ol disobedience, 
of the same character, but wrougljt by otlier instru- 
ments. When the Duanny (or universal ])erception 
and management of the Revenues) of Hengal was 
acquired to the Company, together witli tlie com- 
mand of the army, the Nabob, or ( xovernour, na- 
turally fell into tlie rank rather ol* a sidiiect, than 
that even of a dependent prince. Vet the preser- 
vation of such a power in sucli a degree of subor- 
dination with the criminal jurisdiction, and the care 
of the ])ublick order annexed to it, was a wise and 
laudable policy. It preserved a portion of the Co- 
vernment in the liands of tlie natives ; it kept them 
in respect ; it rendered them quiet on tlie cliange ; 
and it prevented that vast kingdom from wearing 
the dangerous appearance, and still more from 
sinking into the terrible state, of a country of con- 
quest. Your Committee has already reported the 
manner, in which the Company (it must be allowed 
upon pretences that will not bear the slightest ex- 
amination) diverted from its purposes a great part 

of 
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of the Revenues appropriated to the country Go- 
vernment ; but they were very properly anxious, 
that what remained should be well administered. 
In the life-time of General Clavering and Colonel 
M orison, Mahomed Reza Khan, a man of rank 
among the natives, was judged by them the fittest 
person to conduct the afiairs of the Nabob, as his 
Naib or deputy ; an office well known in the ancient 
constitution of these proviiuu's, at a time when the 
j)rinci})al magisti*ates, by nature and situation, wei’C 
more efficient. This appointment was highly ap- 
proved, and in conse(pience confirmed by the Court 
of Director’s, Mr, Hastings and Mr. Barw^cll, 
however, thought proper to remove him. To tire 
authority of the C'ourt of Directors they op[)osed 
the recjuest of the Nabob, stating, that he was 
arrived at the common age of maturity, and stofd 
/‘u no nerd of o deputy to inanaye his offoirs. 
On i’ormer occasions Mr’. Hastings conceivi'd a 
very low opinion of the condition of the person, 
whom he thus set up against the authority of 
his master’s. “ On a former occasion (as the Di- 
“ rectors tell him), and to serve a vei’y difi'erent 
“ purpose, he had not scrupled to declare it as 
“ visible as the sun, that the Nabob w'as a nrei’e 
“ pageant, without even the shadow of authority d' 
J3ut on this occasion he becamie more substantial. 
Mr. Hastings and Mr. Bai'wcll yielded to his r-e- 
prescirtation, that a deputy was rrot necessary, and 

accordirrgly 
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accordingly Mahomed Reza Khan was removed 
from his office. 

However, lest any one should so far mistrust 
their understanding as to conceive them the dupes 
of this pretext, they, who had disobeyed the Com- 
pany’s orders under colour, that no deputy was ne- 
cessary, immediately appoint another deputy. This 
independent prince, wdio, as Mr. Hastings said, 

had an incontestable right to his situation, and 
“ that it was his by inheritance, ’ suddenly shrunk 
into his old state of iiisignihcance, and was even 
looked upon in so low a light as to receive a severe 
reprimand from Mr. Hastings for intcrposiny in the 
duties of his (the Deputy’s) office. 

The Company's orders, censuring this transaction 
ill the strongest terms, and ordering Maliomed Reza 
Khan to be immediately restored to the office of 
Naib Subadar, were received in Calcutta in No- 
vember 177.9. Mr. Hastings acted on this with 
the firmness, which he had shown on other occa- 
sions ; but in his principles he went further. Think- 
ing himself assured of some extraordinary support, 
suitable to the open and determined defiance, with 
which he was resolved lo oppose the lawful autho- 
rity of his superiours, and to exercise a despotick 
power, he no longer adhered to Mr. Barwell’s dis- 
tinction of the orders, which had a tendency to bring 
his government into disrepute. This distinction 
afforded sufficient latitude to disobedience. But 

here 
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here he disdained all sorts of colours and distinc- 
tions. He directly set up an independent right to 
administer the Government according to his plea- 
sure ; and he went so far as to bottom his claim to 
act independently of the Court of Directors on the 
very statute, which commanded his obedience to 
them. 

He declared roundly, “ that he should not yield 
“ to the authority of the Court of Directors in any 
“ instance, in which it should require his conees- 

sion of the rights, which he held under an act of 
“ Parliament. ’ It is too clear to stand in need 
of proof, that he neither did or could hold any 
autliorit}^, that was not subject, in every parti- 
cle of it, and in every instance, in which it could 
be exercised, to the Orders of the Court of 
Directors. 


He therefore refused to back the Company's 
orders with any requisition from himself to the 
Nabob, but merely suffered them to be transmitted 
to him, leaving it to him to do just as he thought 
proper. The Nabob, who called Mr. Hastings 
“ his patron, and declared he would never do any 
thing without his consent and approbation,” 
perfectly understood this kind of signification. For 
the second time, the Nabob recovered from his 
trance of pageantry and insignificancy, and collected 
courage enough to write to the Council in these 
terms : “I adr^inister the affairs of the Nizamut 
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“ (the Government), which are the affairs of my 
“ own family^ by my own authority, and shall do 
“ so ; and I never can on any account agree to tlje 
“ appointment of tlie Nabob Mahomed Keza Khan 
“ to the Naib Subahship.” Here was a second 
independent power in Bengal. This answer from 
that power proved as satisfactory as it was resolute. 
No further notice was taken of the orders of the 
Court of Directors, and Mahomed Reza Khan 
found their protection much more of a shadow, 
than the pageant of power, of which he aspired to 
be the representative. 

This act of disobedience differs from the others 
in one particular, which, in the opinion of Your 
Committee, rather aggravates than extenuates the 
offence. In the others, Messrs. Hastings and Bar- 
well took the responsibility on themselves ; here 
they held up the pretext of the Country Govern- 
ment. However, they obtained thereby one of the 
objects, which they ayipear to have systematically 
pursued. 7\s they had in the other instances shown 
to the British servants of the Company, that the 
Directors were not able to protect them, here the 
same lesson was taught to the natives. Whilst the 
matter lay between the native power and the ser- 
vants, the former was considered by Mr. Hastings 
in the most contemptible light. When the question 
was between the servants and the Court of Direc- 
tors, the native power was asserted to be a self- 

derived, 
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derived, hereditary, uncontrollable authority, and 
encouraged to act as such. 

In this manner the authority of the British Le- 
gislature was at that time treated with every mark 
of reprobation and contempt. But soon after, a 
most unexpected change took place, by which the 
persons, in whose favour the Court of Directors 
had in vain interposed, obtained sjiecifick objects, 
which had been refused to them ; things were, liow- 
ever, so well contrived, that legal autljoritv vvas 
nearly as inucli affronted by the a]iparent com- 
pliance with their orders, as by the real resistance 
they had before met with. After long and violent 
controveu’sies, an agreement took place between 
Mr. Hastings and Mr. Francis. It ajipeais, that 
Mr. Hastings, embarrassed with the complicated 
wars and ruinous expenses, into whicli his measures 
had brought him, began tothinkof procuring peaeeat 
home. The agreement originated in a conversation, 
held on (Jhristmas-day 1771), between Major Scott, 
then aid-de-camp, and now agent, to Mr. Hastings, 
and Mr. Ducarrel, a gentleman high in the Com- 
pany’s service at Calcutta. Mr. Scott, in conse- 
quence of this conversation, was authorized to make 
overtures to Mr. Francis through Mr. Ducarrel ; to 
declare Mr. Hastings tired of controversy, expres- 
sing his wisli to have the Malirg-tta war entirely left 
to him that there were certain points he could not 
give up ; that h€ could not (for reasons he then 
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assigned) submit to the restoration of Mr. Fowke, 
Mahomed Reza Khan, and Mr. Bristow ; that he 
had not the smallest personal objection to them, and 
would willingly provide for them in any other line. 

Mr. Francis, in this treaty, insisted on those very 
points, which Mr. Hastings declared he could never 
give up ; and that his conditions were the Com- 
pany’s orders ; that is, the restoration of th(^ per- 
sons, whom they had directed to be restored. The 
event of this negotiation was, that Mr. Hastings at 
length submitted to Mr. Francis, and that Mr. 
Fowke and Mahomed Reza Khun were reinstated 
in their situations. 

Your Committee observe on this part of the 
transaction of Mr. Hastings, that as long as the 
question stood upon his obedience to his lawful 
superiours, so long he considered the re.storation of 
these persons as a gross indignity, the submitting 
to which would destroy all his credit and influence 
in the country. But when it was to accommodate 
his own occasions in a treaty with a fellow-servant, 
all these difficulties instantly vanish ; and he finds 
it perfectly consistent with his dignity, credit, and 
influence, to do for Mr. Francis what he had refused 
to the strict and reiterated injunctions of the Court 
of Directors. Tranquillity was, however, for a 
time restored by this measure, though it did not 
continue long. In about three months an occasion 
occurred, in which Mr. Francis gave some opposition 

to 
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to a measure proposed by Mr. Hastings ; which 
brought on a duel ; upon the mischievous effects of 
which Your Committee have already made their 
observations. 

The departure of Mr. Francis soon after for 
Europe opened a new' scene, and gave rise to a 
third revolution. Lest the arrangement with the 
servants of tlie Company should have tlui least ap- 
pearance of beiiig mistaken for obedience to their 
superiours, Mr. Francis was little more than a month 
gone, when Mr. Fowke was again recalled from 
Benares, and Air. Bristow soon after from. Oude. 
in these measures Mr. Hastings lias combined the 
principles of disobedience, which he had used in 
all the cases hitherto stated. In his Minute of 
Consultation on this recall he refers to his former 
Minutes ; and he adds, that he has “ a recent mo- 
“ tive ill the necessity of removing any circuin- 
‘‘ stance, which may contribute to lessen his In- 
fucnce in the effect of any iKjgotiatioiis, in which 
he may be engaged in the prosecution of his in - 
“ tended visit to Lucknow.” He here reverts to 
his old plea of preserving his influence ; not con- 
tent with this, as in the case of Mahomed Beza 
Khali he had called in the aid of the Nabob of 
Bengal, he here calls in the aid of the Nabob of 
Oude, who, on reasons cxactl/ tallying wdtli those 
given by Mr. Hastings, desires, that Mr. Bristow 
may be removed. The true w'eight of these 

K 3 reipiisitions 
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requisitions will appear, if not sufficiently apparent 
from the known situation of the parties, by the 
following extract of a letter from this Nabob of 
Glide to his agent at Calcutta, desiring him to ac- 
quaint Mr. Hastings, that “ if it is proper 1 will 
“ write to the King [of Great Britain] and the 
“ V^izier [one of His Majesty’s ministers] and the 
“ Chief of the Company, in such a manner as he 
“ shall (llreet, and in the irords that he shall order ^ 
“ that Mr. Bristow's views may be thwarted there.” 
1’here is no doubt of the entire co-oj)eralion of the 
Nabob Asoph ul Dowlah in all the designs of Mr. 
Hastings, and in tliwarting the views of any per- 
sons, who place their reliance on the authority of 
this kingdom. 

As usual, the Court of Directors appear in tlieir 
proper order in the jirocession. After this third 
act of disobediimce with regard to the same person 
and the same office, and after calling the proceed- 
ings unwarrantable, “ in order to 'vindicate and 
“ iipladd thdr onm anthorilij, and ihin/maj it a duty 
"‘ incumbent on them to maintain th^'- authority of 
“ the (dourt of Directors, ' they again ordered Mr. 
Bristow to be reinstated, and Mr. Middleton to be 
recalled ; in this circle the whole moves with great 
regularity. 

The extraordinary operations of Mr. Hastings, 
that soon after followed in every department, which 
was the subject of all these acts of disobedience, 

have 
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have made them appear in a light peculiarly uiipro- 
pitious to his cause. It is but too probable from 
his own accounts, that he meditated some strong 
measure, both at Benares and at Oude, at the very 
time of the removal of those officers. He declares 
he knew, that his conduct in those places was such 
as to lie veiy open to malicious representations. 
He must have been sensible, that he was open to 
such representations from the b(?giiiniiig ; he was 
therefore! impelhid by every motive, which ought to 
influence a man of sense, by no means to disturb 
the order, which he had last established. 

Of this, however, he took no care ; but he was not 
so inattentive to the satisfaction of the suflerers, 
either in jmint of honour or of interest. This was 
niost strongly marked in the case of Mr. Towke. 
His reparation to that gentleman, in point of honour, 
is as full as possible. Mr. Hastings “ declared, 
“ that he approved his character and his conduct 
“ in office, and believed, that he niight drpoLd upon 
“ his exact and. Hf.ctnd uh(d.iencc and pdelUii in the 
“ execution of tlie functions annexed to it. ’ Such 
is the character of the man, whom Mr. Hastings a 
second time removed IVom the office, to wdiich he 
told the Court of Directors, in his letter of the 3d 
of March 1780, he had appointed him in confor- 
mity to their orders. On the l*tth of .lanuary 1781, 
lie again linds it an in(lis])ensable obligation in him 
to exercise powers “ hihercnt in the constitution of 

i\ 4 “ his 
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“ his Government.” On this principle he claimed 
“ the right of nominating the agent of his own 
“ choice to the residence of Benares; that it is a 
“ representative situation ; that speaking for myself 
“ alone it may be sufficient to say, that Mr. Francis 
“ Fowke is not my agent; that I cannot yive him 
“ my confidence ; that, while he continues at Be- 
“ nares, he stands as a screen between the Rajah 
“ and this Government, instead of an instrument 
“ of control ; that the Rajah himself, and every 
“ Chief in Hindostan, will regard it as the pledge 
and fonndatiou of his indej)endence.” Here 
Mr. Hastings has got hack to his old principles, 
where he takes post as on strong ground. Tins he 
declares “ to he his objection to Mr. Fowke, and 
“ that it is insuperable. ” I’he very line before this 
paragra|>Ii he writes of this person, to whom lie 
could not give his confidence, that “ he believed he 
“ might depend upon hk fidelity, and his exact and 
“ literal obedience.” Mr. Scott, who is authorized 
to defend Mr. Hastings, supported the same prin- 
ciples before Your Committee by a ,coni])arison, 
that avowedly reduces the Court of Directors to 
the state of a party against their servants. He 
declared, that in his opinion “ it would be just cls 
“ absurd to deprive him of the power of 'nominating 
“ his ambassadour At Benares, as it would be to 
“ force on the Ministry of this country an ambas- 
“ sadour from the Opposition.'''' Such is the opinion 
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entertained in Bengal, and that but too effectually 
realized, of the relation between the principal ser- 
vants of the Company and the Court of Directors. 

So far the reparation, in point of honour, to Mr. 
Fowke was complete. The reparation, in point of 
interest. Your Committee do not find to have been 
e([iially satisfactory ; hut tliey do find it to be of the 
most extraordinary nature, and of the most mis- 
chievous exim.ple. Mr. Fowke had been deprived 
of a place of rank and honour ; the jdace of a pub- 
lick V;.ckeel, or representative. The recompense 
provided for him is a succession to a contract. Mr. 
Hastings moved, that on the expiration of Colonel 
Morgan’s contract he should he appointed agent 
to all the boats employed for the military service 
of that establishment, with a commission fifteen 
per cent, on all disbursements in that ojfice ; per- 
mitting Mr. Fowke, at the same time, to draw his 
allowance of an hundred pounds a mouth, as Resi- 
dent, until the exjnration of the contract, and for 
three months after. 

Mr. Hastings is himself struck, as every one must 
be, with so extraordinary a proceeding ; the prin - 
ciple of which he observes “ is liable to one inate- 
rial objection. ” Tliat one is material indeed ; 
for no limit being laid down for the expense, on 
which the per-centage is to arif.e, it is the direct 
interest of the person employed to make his depart- 
ment as expensive as possible. . To this Mr. Hastings 

answers. 
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answers, that “ he is convinced by experience it 
“ will be better performed and yet, he immedi- 
ately after subjoins, “ this defect can only be cor- 
“ reefed by the probity of the person intrusted with 
“ so important a char«c ; and I am willing to have 
“it understood as a proof of the confidence I repose 
“ in Mr. FowJie, that 1 have proposed his appoint- 
“ ment, in opposition to a yeneral principle, to a 
“ trust so constituted.’" 

In the beginning of this very Minute of Consul- 
tation, Mr. Hastings removes Mr. Fowke from the 
residency of Benares, because “ he cannot give 
“ him his confidence ;" and yet, before the ])en is 
out of his hand, he violates one of the soundest 
general principles in tlie wliole system of dealing, 
in order to give a proof of tlie confidence he reposes 
in that gentleman. This apj)ar(mt gross contratlic- 
tiou is to be reconciled but bv one wav ; which is, 
tliat confidence with Mr. Hastings comes and o()e8 
with his opi)osition to legal authority. Where that 
authority recommends any person, his confidence 
in him vanishes ; but, to show, that it is the autho- 
rity, and not tlie person, he opposes, when that is 
out of sight, there is no rule so sacred, which is not 
to be violated to manil’est his real esteem and per- 
fect trust in the person, whom he has rejected. How'- 
ever, by overturning general })rinciples to compli- 
ment Mr. Fowke's integrity, he does all in his power 
to corrupt it ; at the. same time he establishes an 

example, 
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example, that must either subject all fut»jre dealings 
to the same pernicious clause, or which, being omit- 
ted, must become a strong implied charge on the 
integrity of those, wlu) shall hereafter he excluded 
from a trust so constituted. 

It is not foreign to the object of Your Committee 
in this part of their observations, which relates to 
the Obedience to Orders, to remark upon tlie man- 
ner, in which the Orders of the Court of Directors, 
with regard to this kind of dealing in contracts, are 
observed. These Orders relate to contracts; and 
they contain two standiim re«>iilations. 

1st. That all contracts shall be publickly adver- 
tised, and tliat the most reasonable proposals shall 
be accepted. 

•idly. That two contracts, those of Provisions and 
for Carriage Bullocks, shall be only annual. 

These Orders are undoubtedly some correctives 
to the abuses, which may arise in this very critical 
article of publick dealing. But the House will 
remark, that if the business usually carried on by 
contracts can be converted at ])leasure into agen- 
cies, like that of Mr. Fowkc, all these regulations 
perish of course ; and there is no direction whatso- 
ever for restraining the most prodigal and corrupt 
bargains for the publick. 

Your Committee have inquiwjd into the observ- 
ance of these necessary regulations ; and they find, 
that they have, like the rest, been entirely con- 
temned. 
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temned, and contemned with entire impunity. After 
the period of Colonel Monson’s death, and Mr. 
Hastings and Mr. Barwell obtained the lead in the 
Council, the contracts were disposed of without at 
all advertising for proposals. Those in 1777 were 
given for three years ; and the gentlemen in ques- 
tion growing, by habit and encouragement, into 
more boldness, in 1779 the contracts were disposed 
of for five years ; and this they did at the eve of the 
expiration of their own apj)ointment to the Govern- 
ment. This increase in the lengtli of the contracts, 
though contrary to orders, might have admitted 
some excuse, if it had been made, even in appear- 
ance, the means of lessening the expense. But the 
advantages allowed to the contractors, instead of 
being diminished, were enlarged, and in a manner 
far beyond the proportion of the enlargement of 
terms. Of this abuse and contempt of orders a 
judgment may be formed by the single contract for 
supplying the army with draught and carriage-bul- 
locks. As it stood at the expiration of the contract 
in 1779, the expense of that service was about one 
thousand three hundred pounds a month. By the 
new contract, given away in September of that year, 
the service was raised to the enormous sum of near 
six thousand pounds a month. The monthly in- 
crease therefore beivg four thousand seven hundred 
pounds, it constitutes a total increase of charges for 
the Company, in the five years of the contract, of 


no 
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no less a sum than two hundred and thirty-five 
thousand pounds. Now, as the former contract 
was, without doubt, sufficiently advantageous, a 
judgment may be formed of the extravagance of 
the present. The terms, indeed, pass the bounds 
of all allowance for negligence and ignorance of 
office. 

The case of Mr. Beilis’s contract for supplying 
provisions to the fort is of the same description ; 
and, wliat exceedingly increases the suspicion 
against this profusion in contracts, made in direct 
violation of orders, is, that they are always found 
to be given in favour of persons closely connected 
with Mr. Hastings in his family, or even in his 
actual service. 

The principles upon which Mr. Hastings and 
Mr. Barwell justify this disobedience, if admitted, 
reduce the Company’s Government, so far as it 
regards the Supreme Council, to a mere patronage ; 
to a mere power of nominating persons to, or re- 
moving them from, an authority, which is not only 
despotick with regard to those, who are sul)ordiiiate 
to it, but, in all its acts, entirely independent of the 
legal power, which is nominally superiour. These 
are principles directly leading to the destruction 
of the Company’s Government. A correspondent 
practice being established, (as in this case of con- 
tracts as well as others it has been), the means 
are furnished of effectuating this purpose ; for the 


common 
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common Superiour, the Company, having no power 
to regulate or to support their own appointments, 
nor to remove those, whom they wish to remove, 
nor to prevent the contracts from being made use 
of against their interest, all the English in Bengal 
must naturally look to the next in authority ; they 
must depend upon, follow, and attach tliemselvcs 
to him solely. And thus a party may be Ibrmed 
of the wliole system of Civil and military Servants 
for the support of the subordinate, and defiance of 
the Supreme, Power. 

Your Committee being led to attend to the 
abuse of contracts, which are given upon principles 
fatal to the subordination of the service, and in 
defiance of ordei’s, revert to the disobedience of 
orders in the case of Mahomed Heza Khan. 

This transaction is of a piece with those, that 
preceded it. On the 6th of July 1781 Mr. Hastings 
announced to the Board the arrival of a messenger, 
and introduced a re(|nisition from the young Nabob 
Mobarek ul Dowla, “ that he might be permitted 
“ to dispose of his own stipend, without being made 
“ to depend on the will of another." In favour of 
this requisition Mr. Hastings urged various argu- 
ments ; — that the Nabob could no longer be deemed 
a minor ; — that he was twenty-six years of age, and 
father of many children ; — that his understanding 
was much improved of late by an attention to his 
education ; — that these circumstances gave him a 

claim 
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claim to the uncontrolled exercise of domestick 
authority; and it might reasonably be supposed, 
that he would pay a greater regard to a just eco- 
nomy in his own family than had been observed 
by those who were aliens to it. For these reasons 
Mr. Hastings recommended to the Board, that 
Mahomed lleza Khan should he immediately di- 
vested of the office of superintendant of the Nal)ob’s 
household, (ind that the A^ahoh Moharek ul Damla 
should he intrKsted rcith the, excluskie aird entire 
receipts and dlsharsements of his stipend, and the 
nneontroUed managcinen t and regulation of his house- 
hold. — Thus far Your Committee are of opinion, 
that the conclusion corresponds with the premises ; 
for, supposing- the fact to be establislual, or ad- 
mitted, that the Nabob, in point of age, capacity, 
and judginont, was Cjualified to act for himself, it 
seems reasonable, that the management of his do- 
mestick atlairs should not he vvitldieJd from him. 
On this part of the proceeding Your Committee will 
only observe, that if it were strictly true, that the 
Nabob s understanding had been much improved 
oflatehy an attention to his education, (which seems 
an extraordinary w^ay of describing the qualifica- 
tions of a man of six-and-twenty, the father of many 
children,) the merit of such improvement must be 
attributed to Mahomed Reza JChan, who vs^as the 
only person of rank and character connected with 
him, or who could be supposed to have any influence 
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over him. Mr. Hastings himself reproaches the 
Nabob with raising mean men to he his companions; 
and tells him plainly, that some persons, both of had 
character arid base origin, had found the }y. cans of 
insinuating themselves into his company and (onstani 
fellowship. — In such society it is not likely, that 
either the Nabob’s morals or his understanding 
could have been much improved ; nor could it be 
deemed prudent to leave him without any check 
upon his conduct. — Mr. Hastings’s opinion on this 
point may be collected from Mdiat he did, but by 
no means from what he said, on the occasion. 

The House will naturally expect to find, that the 
Nabob’s request was granted, and that the resolu- 
tion of the Board was conformable to the terms of 
Mr. Hastings's recommendation. Yet the fact is 
directly the reverse. Mr. Hastings, after advising, 
that the Nabob should be intrusted with the exelusive 
a,7id, entire receipts and disbursements of his stipend, 
immediately corrects that advice, being aware, 
that so sudden and unlimited, a disposed of a large 
revenue anight at first encourage a spirit of dissipa- 
tion in the Nabob ; and reserves to himself a power 
of establishing, loith the Nabob's consent, such a 
plan for the regulation and equal distribution of the 
Nabob's expenses, as should be adapted to the dk- 
similar appearances of preserxring his interests and 
his independence at the same time. On the same 
complicated principles the subsequent resolution of 

the 
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the Board professes to allow the Nabob the ma- 
nagement of his stipend and expences ; with an 
hopcy however, (which considering the relative situ- 
ation of the parties, could he nothing less than an 
injunction) that he would submit to such a plan 
as should he agreed, on between him and tlie Gover- 
nour-General. 

The drift of these contradictions is sufficiently 
apparent. Mahomed Reza Khan was to be divested 
of his office at all events, and the maiiagcinent of 
the Nabob’s sti[)end committed to other hands. 
To accom[)lish the first, the Nabob is said to bo 
“ now arrived at that time of life when a man may 
“ bo su{)posed capable if ever, of managing his 
“ own concerns.’’ W^heii this principle has an- 
swered the momentary purpose, for which it was 
produced, we find it immediately discarded, and an 
opposite resolution fonne<l on an opposite prin- 
ciple, viz. that he shall not have the management 
of his own concerns in. consider aiion of his want 
of experience. 

Mr. Hastings, on his arrival at Moorshedabad, 
gives Mr. Wheler an account of his interview with 
the Nabob, and of the Nabob’s implicit submission 
to his advice. The principal, if not the sole, object 
of the whole operation appears from the result of 
it. Sir John D’Oyly, a gentlepian, in whom Mr. 
Hastings places particular confidence, succeeds to 
the office of Mahomed Reza Khan, and to the 
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same control over the Nabob’s expenses. Into the 
hands of this gentleman the Nabob's stipend was to 
he immediatelif paid, as every intermediate channel 
won Id he an unavoldahle cause of delay ; and to his 
advice the Nabob was required to give the same 
attention as if it were given by Mr. Hastings him- 
self. One of the conditions prescribed to the 
Nabob was, that he should admit no Englishman 
to his presence without previously consulting Sir 
.lohii D’Oyly ; and he must f'orhid any person of 
that nation to he intruded without his introduction. 
On these arrangements it need only be observed, 
that a measure, which sets out with professing to 
relieve the Nabob from a state oi per])etu(d pupilaye, 
concludes with delivering not only his fortune 
but his person to the custody of a j)articular friend 
of Mr. Hastings. 

The instructions given to the Nabob contain 
other passages, that merit attention. In one place 
Mr. Hastings tells him, “ You have offered to give 
“ up the sum of four lacks of ruj)ees to be allowed 
“ the free use of the remainder ; but this we have 
“ refused.” In another he says, that, “ as many 
“ matters will occmv, which cannot he so easily ex- 
“ plained hy letter as hy conversation, I desire, that 
“ you will on such occasions give your orders to 
“ Sir John D’Ojdy respecting such points as you 
“ may desire to have imparted to me."' The offer 
alluded to in the first passage does not appear in 

the 
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tlie Nabob's letters, therefore must have been in 
conversation, and declined by Mr. Hastings without 
consulting his colleague. A refusal of it might 
have been proper ; but it supposes a degree of in- 
capacity in the Nabob not to be reconciled to the 
principles, on which Mahomed Reza Khan was 
removed from the management of his affairs. 

Of the matters alluded to in the second, and 
wliicli, it is said, could not be so easili/ explained by 
letters as in conversation, no explanation is given. 
Y"our Committee will therefore leave them, as Mr. 
Hastings has done, to the opinion of the House. 

As soon as the Nabob's requisition was commu- 
nicated to the Board, it was moved, and resolved, 
that Mahomed lleza Klian sliould be divested of 
his office ; and the House have seen in what manner 
it was disposed of. The Nabob had stated various 
complaints against him : — that he had dismissed 
the old established servants of the Nizaniut, and 
filled their places with his own dependents : — that 
he had regularly received the stipend of the Niza- 
mut from the Company, yet had kept the Nabob 
involved in debt and distress, and exposed to the 
clamours of his creditors ; and sometimes even 
n want of a dinner. All these complaints were re- 
corded at large in the proceedings of the Council ; 
but it does not apjicar, that thgy were ever commu- 
nicated to Mahomed Reza Khan, or that he was 
ever called upon, in any sha|)e, to answer them. 

s 2 This 
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This circumstance inclines Your Committee to 
believe, that all of these charges were groundless ; 
especially as it appears on the face of the proceed- 
ings, that the chief of them were not well founded. 
Mr. Hastings, in his letter to Mr. Wheler, urges 
the necessity of the monthly payment of the Nabob's 
stipend heimj rv(fularhf madv ; and says, that, to 
relieve the Nabob’s present wants, he had directed 
the Resident to raise an immediate supply on the 
credit of the (Company, to be repaid from the first 
receipts. From hence Your Committee conclude, 
that the monthly payments had not been regularly 
made ; and tliat whatever distresscis the Nabob 
might have siillered must have been owing to the 
Governour-General and Council, not to Mahomed 
Reza Khan; who, for aught that appears to the 
contrary, paid away the stipend as fast as he re- 
ceived it. Had it been otherwise, that is, if Ma- 
hoiiu^d Reza Khan had reserved a balance of the 
Nal)ob's money in his hands, he should, and un- 
doubtedly he would, have beem call{;d upon to pay 
it in ; and then there would have been no necessity 
for raising an immediate supply by other means. 

The transaction, on the whole, speaks very suffi- 
ciently for itself. It is a gross instance of repeated 
disobedience to repeated orders ; and it is rendered 
particularly ofi*ensiv«e to the authority of the Court 
of Directors by the frivolous and contradictory 
reasons assigned for it. But, whether the Nabob’s 
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requisition was reasonable or not, tlie Governour- 
General and Council were precluded by a special 
instruction from complying with it. The Direc- 
tors, in tlieir letter of the 14tli of February 1779 
declare, that a resolution of Council (taken by 
Mr. Francis and Mr. Wheler, in the absence of 
Mr. Barwell,) viz. “ that the Nabob’s letter should 
“ be referred to them for ihcir decision ; and that 
“ no resolution should be taken in Bengal on liis 
“ requisitions, without their special orders and 
“ instructions,” was very proper. They jirudently 
reserved to themselves the right of deciding on sucli 
questions; but they reserved it to no yiurpose. In 
Faigland the authority is purely formal. In Bengal 
the power is positive and real. When they clash, 
their opposition serves only lo degrade the autho- 
rity, that ought to j)redominate, and to exalt the 
{)Ower, that ought to be dependent. 

Since the closing of tlic above Report many 
material Pa})ers have arrived from India, and have 
been laid before Your Committee : that, which 
they think it most immediately necessary to annex 
to the Appendix to this report, is the resolution of 
the Council-General to allow to the members of 
the Board of Trade, resident in Calcutta, a charge 
of five per cent, on tlie sale in •England of the In- 
vestment formed upon their second plan, namely, 
that plan, which had been communicated to Lord 

s 3 Macartnev. 
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Macartney. The Investment on this plan is stated 
to be raised from £.800,000 to £.1,000,000 
sterling. 

It is on all accounts a very memorable trans- 
action, and tends to bring on a heavy burthen, 
operating in the nature of a tax, laid by their own 
authority on the goods of their masters in England. 
If such a compensation to the Board of Trade was 
necessary on account of their engagement to take 
no further (that is to say, no unlawful) emolument, 
it implies, that the practice of making such un- 
lawful emolument had formerly existed ; and Your 
Committee think it very extraordinary^ that the 
first notice the Company had received of such a 
practice should be, in taxing them for a compen- 
sation for a partial abolition of it, secured on the 
parole of honour of those very persons, who are 
supposed to have been guilty of this unjustifiable 
conduct. Your Committee consider this engage- 
ment, if kept, as only a partial abolition of the 
implied corrupt practice, because no part of the 
compensation is given to the members of the Board 
of Trade, who reside at the several factories, though 
their means of abuse are without all comparison 
greater ; and if the corruption was supposed so ex- 
tensive as to be bought off at that price where the 
means were fewer, the House will judge how far the 
tax has purchased oft’ the evil. 
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ELEVENTH liEPORT, 

From the Select Committee appointed to 
take into consideration the state of the Adminis- 
tration of .Justice in tlie provinces of Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orissa, and to report the same, as 
it shall appear to them, to the House ; with 
their observations thereupon ; and who were 
instructed to consider how the British Possessions 
in the East Indies may be held and governed 
with the greatest security and advantage to this 
Country ; and by what means the happiness of 
the Native Inhabitants may be best promoted. 
--(1783.) 


YOUR Committee, in the course of their inquiry 
into the obedience yielded by the Company’s 
servants to the orders of the Court of Directors, 
(the authority of which orders had been strength- 
ened by the Regulating Act of 1773,) could not 
overlook one of the most essential objects of that 
Act, and of those orders, namely, the taking of 
(jlfts and presents. These pretended free gifts 
from the Natives to the Company's servants in 

s 4 power 
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power had never been authorized by law ; they are 
contrary to the covenants formerly entered into by 
the President and Council ; they are strictly for- 
bidden by the Act of Parliament ; and forbidden 
upon grounds of the most substantial policy. 

Before the Regulating Act of 1773, the allow- 
ances made by the Company to the Presidents of 
Bengal were abundantly sufficient to guarantee them 
against any thing like a necessity for giving into 
that pernicious practice. The Act of Parliament, 
which appointed a Governour-General in the place 
of a President, as it was extremely particular in 
enforcing the prohibition of those presents, so it 
was eipially careful in making an ample provision 
for supporting the dignity of the office, in order to 
remove all excuse for a corrupt increase of its 
emoluments. 

Although evidence on record, as well as verbal 
testimony, has appeared before Your Committee 
of presents to a large amount having been received 
by Mr. Hastings and others before the year 1775, 
they were not able to find distinct traces of that 
practice in him, or any one else, for a few years. 

The inquiries set on foot in Bengal by order of 
the Court of Directors in 1775 with regard to all 
corrupt practices, and the vigour, with which they 
were for some time pursued, might have given 
a temporary check to the receipt of presents, or 
might have produced a more effectual concealment 

of 
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of them ; and afterwards, the calamities, which be- 
fell almost all, who were concerned in the first dis- 
coveries, did probably prevent any further complaint 
upon the subject ; but, towards the close of the last 
session. Your Committee have received much of 
new and alarming information concerning that 
abuse. 

The first traces appeared, though faintly and Appendix^ 
obscurely, in a letter to the Court of Directors vuu^sup- 
from the Governour-General, Mr. Hastings, writ- 11^2^ ue” 
ten on the 29th of November 1780. It has been 
stated ill a former Report of Your Committee, that 
on the 2()th of June 1780 Mr. Hastings, being very 
earnest in the prosecution of a particular operation 
in the Mahratta war, in order to remove objections 
to that measure, which were made on account of 
the expense of the contingencies, ofi'ered to exone- 
rate the Company from that “charge.” — Conti- 
nuing his Minute of Council, he says : “ That sum 
“ (a sum of about £23,000,) 1 have already 
“deposited, within a small amount, in the hands of 
“ the sub- treasurers ; and I heg, that the Board 
“ will permit it to be accepted for that service.” 

Here he ofl’ers in his own person ; he deposits, or 
pretends, that he deposits, in his own person ; and, 
with the zeal of a man eager to pledge his private 
fortune in support of his measures, he prays, that 
his oifer may be acceped. Not the least hint, that 
he was delivering back to the Company money of 

their 
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their own, which he had secreted frcin them. 
Indeed, no man ever made it a request, much less 
earnestly entreated, “begged to be permitted,” to 
pay to any persons, publick or private, money, that 
was their own. 

It appeared to Your Committee, that the money 
offered for that service, which was to forward the 
operations of a detachment under Colonel Camac, 
in an expedition against one of the Mahratta Chiefs, 
w'as not accepted. And Your Committee, having 
directed search to be made for any sums of money 
paid into the Treasury by Mr. Hastings for this ser- 
vice, found, that, notwithstanding his assertion of 
having deposited “ tw'O lacks of rupees, or wi'thin 
“ a trifle of that sum, in the hands of the sub-trea- 
“ surer,” no entry whatsoever of that or any other 
payment by the Governoiir-General w'as made in 
the Treasury Accounts, at or about that time. This 
circumstance appeared very striking to Your Com- 
mittee, as the non-appearance in the Company’s 
books of the article in question must be owing to 
one or other of these four causes : — that the asser- 
tion of Mr. Hastings of his having paid in near two 
lacks of rupees at that time w'as not true ; or, that 
the sub-treasurer may receive great sums in deposit 
without entering them in the Company’s Treasury 
Accounts; or that, the Treasury-books themselves 
are records not to be depended on ; or, lastly, that 
faithful copies of these books of accounts are not 

transmitted 
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transmitted to Europe. The defect of an entry, 
corresponding with Mr. Hastings’s declaration in 
Council, can be attributed only to one of these four 
causes; of which the want of foundation in his 
recorded assertion, though very blamable, is the 
least alarming. 

On the 29th of November following, Mr. Hast- vido Ap- 

^ pendix, li 

ings communicated to the Court of Directors some *• 
sort of notice of this transaction. In his letter of 
that date he varies, in no small degree, the aspect, 
under which the business appeared in his Minute of 
(Consultation of the 2()th of June. In his letter he 
sa 3 's to the Directors, “The subject is now become 
“ obsolete ; the fair hopes, which I had built uj)on 
“ the prosecution of the Mahratta war, have been 
“blasted by the dreadful calamities, which have 
“ befallen your Presidency of Fort Saint George ; 

“and changed the object of our pursuit from the 
“ (uj(jr(mdk(!mmt of your power to its preserva- 
“ tion.” After thus confessing, or rather boasting, 
of his motives to the Mahratta war, he jiroceeds : 

“ My pi'csent reason for reverting to my own con- 
“ duct on the occasion, which 1 have mentioned,” 
(namely, his olferiug a sum of money for the Com- 
pany’s service) “is to obviate the false eondusions, 

“ or purposed rimreprescntations, which may be 
“ made of it, either as an artifice of ostentation., 

“ or tlie efiect of corrupt in fliience, by assuring yon, 

“ that the money, hi/ ichateucr uieans it came into 

“ m i/ 
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“ my possession, was not my own ; that I had myself 
“ no right to it, nor would or could have received it 
“ but for the occasion, which prompted me to avail 
“ myself of the accidental means, which were at 
“ that instant afforded me, of accepting and con- 
“ verting it to the property and use of the Com- 
“ pany ; and with this brief apology I shall dismiss 
“ the subject.” 

The apology is brief indeed, considering the na- 
ture of the transaction ; and, what is more material 
than its length or its shortness, it is in all points 
unsatisfactory. The matter becomes, if possible, 
more obscure by his explanation. Here was 
money received by Mr. Hastings, which, according 
to his own judgment, he had no right to receive ; 
it was money, which (but for the occasion, that 
“ promj^ted him) he could not have accepted it 
was money, which came into his, and from his into 
the Company’s, hands by ways and means unde- 
scribed, and from persons un-named ; yet, though 
apprehensive of false concinsions, and purposed 
misrepresentations, he gives his employers no in- 
sight whatsoever into a matter, which of all others 
stood in the greatest need of a full and clear elu- 
cidation. 

Although he chooses to omit this essential point, 
he expresses the mast anxious solicitude to clear 
himself of the charges, that might be made against 
him, of the artifices of ostentation, and of corrupt 

influence. 
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influence. To discover, if possible, the ground for 
apprehending such imputations, Your Committee 
adverted to the circumstances, in which he stood 
at the time : — they found that this letter was dis- 
patched about the time tliat Mr. Francis took his 
passage for England : his fear of misrepresentation 
may therefore allude to sometliing, which passed in 
conversation between him and that gentleman at 
the time the offer was made. 

It was not cas}^ on the mere face of his offer, to 
give an ill turn to it. The act, as it stands on the 
Minute, is not only disinterested, but generous, and 
publick-spirited. If Mr. Hastings apprcliended 
misrepresentation from Mr. Francis, or from any 
other person. Your Committee conceive, tliat he 
did not employ projjcr means for defeating the 
ill designs of his adversaries. On the contrary, the 
course he has taken in liis letter to the C.'ourt of 
Directors is calculated to excite doubts and sus- 
picious in minds the most favourably disposed to 
him. Some degree of ostentation is not extremely 
blamable at a time, when a man advances largely 
from Ins private fortune towards the publick service. 
It is human infirmity at the worst, and only detracts 
something from the lustre of an action in itself 
meritorious. The kind of ostentation, which is 
criminal, and criminal only because it is fraudulent, 
is where a person makes a show of giving when in 
reality he does not give. This imposition is criminal 


more 
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more or less according to the circumstances. But 
if the money received to furnish such a •pretended 
gift is taken from any third person, without right 
to take it, a new guilt, and guilt of a much worse 
quality and description, is incurred. The Gover- 
nour-General, in order to keep clear of ostentation, 
on the 29th of November 1780 declares, that the 
sum of money, which he offered on the 26th of the 
preceding June as his own, was not his own, and 
that he had no right to it. Clearing himself of 
vanity, he convicts himself of deceit, and of in- 
justice. 

The other object of this brief apology was to 
clear himself of corrupt influence. Of all ostenta- 
tion he stands coinpleteh^ acquitted in the month of 
November, however be might have been faulty in 
that respect in the month of June; but, with regard 
to the other part of the apprehended charge, namely, 
corrupt bfluence, he gives no satisfactory solution 
— a great sum of money “ not his own'’ — money, 
to which he had no right” — money, which came 
into his possession “ by whatever means — if this 
be not money obtained by corrupt influence, or 
by something worse, that is, by violence or terrour, 
it will be difficult to fix upon circumstances, which 
can furnish a presumption of unjustifiable use of 
power and influeu,ce in the acquisition of profit. 
The last part of the apology — that he had converted 
this money (“ which he had no right to receive”) 

to 
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to the- Company’s use (so far as Your Committee 
can discover) r/oe.s 710 where appear. He speaks, 
in the Minute of the 26th of June, as having then 
actually deposited it for the Company’s service. 
In the letter of November, he says, that he con- 
verted it to the Company’s property ; but there is 
no trace in the Company’s books, of its being ever 
brought to their credit in the expenditure for any 
S])ocifick service, even if any such entry and expen- 
diture could justify him in taking money which In; 
had, by his own confession, “ no right to r(;ceive.'’ 

The Directors appear to have been deceived by 
this representation ; and, in their letter of January 
1782, consider the money as actually paid into 
their treasury. Even under their errour concerning 
the application of the money, they appear rather 
alarmed than satisfied with the brief apology of 
the Governour-General. They consider the whole 
proceeding as extraordinari/ and inifsterwus. They, 
however, do not condemn it with any remarkable 
asperity ; after admitting, that he might be induced 
to a temporary secrecy, respecting the numbers of 
the Board, from a fear of their resisting the pro- 
posed application, or any application, of this money 
to the Company’s use ; yet they write to the Go- 
vernour-General and Council as follows: — “It 
“ does not appear to us, that tjiere could be any 
“ real necessity for delaying to communicate to iis 
“ immediate information of the channel, by which 

“ the 
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“ the money came into Mr. Hastings’s possession, 
“ with a complete illustration of the cause or 
“ causes of so extraordinary an event.” And 
again : the means proposed of defraying the 
“ extra expenses are very extraordinary ; and the 
money, we conceive, must have come into his 
“ hands by an unusual channel ; and wlien more 
“ complete information comes before us we shall 
“ give our sentiments fully on the transaction.” 
And, speaking of this and other monies under a 
similar description, they say, “ we shall suspend 
“ our judgment, without approving it in the least 
“ degree, or proceeding to censure our Governour- 
“ General for this transaction.” The expectations 
entertained by the Directors of a more complete 
explanation were natural, and their ex})ression ten- 
der and temperate. But the more complete infor- 
mation, which they naturally expected, they never 
have to this day received. 

bTo wrote two more letters to the Se- 
aiid No. 5. (>ret Committee of the Court of Directors, in which 
he mentions this transaction. The first dated (as 
he asserts, and a Mr. Larkins swears,) on the 22d 
of May 1782 ; the last, which accompanied it, so 
late as the IGtli of December in the same year. 
Appendix, Tliouffli SO lono: an interval lay between the trans- 
action of the 26tlu of June 1780, and the middle 
of December 1782 (upwards of two years) no fur- 
ther satisfaction is given. He has written, since 

the 
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the receipt of the above letter of the Court of Di- 
rectors (which demanded, what they had a right to 
demand, a clear explanation of the particulars of 
this sum of money, which he had no right to re- 
ceive), without giving them any further satisfac- 
tion. Instead of explanation or apology, he as- 
sumes a tone of complaint and reproach to the 
Directors — He lays before them a kind of an ac- 
count of presents received to the amount of up- 
wards of £‘200,000, some at a considerable dis- 
tance of time, and which had not been hitherto 
communicated to tlic Company. 

In the letter, which accompanied that very ex- 
traordinary account, wdiich then for the first time 
appeared, he discovers no small solicitude to clear 
himself from the imputation of having these disco- 
veries drawn from him by the terrours of the par- 
liamentary inquiries then on foot. To remove all 
suspicion of such a motive for making tbese dis- 
coveries, Mr. Larkins swears, in an affidavit made 
before Mr. Justice Hyde, bearing even date with 
the letter, which accompanies the account, that is 
of the 16th of December 1782, that this letter had 
been written by him on the 22d of May, several 
months before it was dispatched. It appears, that vide i ir 
Mr. Larkins, who. makes this voluntary affidavit, 
is neither Secretary to the Boa^d, nor Mr. Hast- 
ings’s private Secretary, but an officer of the Trea- 
sury of Bengal. 
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Mr. Hastings was conscious, that a question 
would inevitably arise, how he came to delay the 
sending intelligence of so very interesting a nature 
from May to December ? He therefore thinks it 
necessary to account for so suspicious a circum- 
stance. He tells the Directors, “ that the dispatch 
“ of the Lively having been protracted from time 
“to time, the accompanying address, which was 
“ originally designed and prepared for that dis- 
“ patch, amino other since occurrimj, has, of course, 
“ been thus long delayed.” 

The Governour-Generars letter is dated the 22(1 
May, and the Resolution was the last ship of the 
season dispatched for Europe. The publick letters 
to the Directors are dated the 9th Mav ; but it 
appears by the letter of the commander of tlie 
ship, that he did not receive his dispatches from 
Mr. Lloyd, then at Kedjeree, until the 2Gth May ; 
and also, that the pilot was not discharged from 
the ship until the 11th June. Some of these pre- 
sents (now for the first time acknowledged) had 
been received eighteen months preceding the date 
of this letter — none less than four months ; so that, 
in fact, he might have sent this account by all the 
ships of that season; but the Governour-General 
chose to write this letter thirteen days after the de- 
termination in Couvcil for the dispatch of the last 

ft 

ship. 

It does not appear, that he has given any com- 
munication 
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munication whatsoever to his collea^^ues in office of 
those extraordinary transactions. Nothing appears 
on the records of the Council of the receipt of the 
presents ; nor is the transmission of this account 
mentioned in the general letter to the Court of 
Directors, but in a letter from himself to their Se- 
cret Committee, consisting generally of two persons, 
but at most of three. It is to be observed, that the 
Governour-General states, “ that the dispatch of 
“ the Lively had been protracted from time to 
“ time ; tliat this delay was of no publick conse- 
“ qiience ; but that it produced a situation, which 
“ with respect to himself, he regarded as unfor- 
“ tunate, because it exposed him to the meanest 
“ imputations from the occasion, which the late 
Parliamentary iiKpiiries have since furnished ; 
“ but which were unknown when his letter was 
“ written.” If the Governour-General thought 
bis silence exposed him to the meanest imputations, 
he bad the means in his own power of avoiding 
those imputations ; he might have sent this letter, 
dated the 22d May, by the Resolution. For we 
find, that in a letter from Captain Poynting, of the 
2()th May, he states it not jiossible for him to pro- 
ceed to sea with the smallest degree of safety with- 
out a supply of anchors and cables ; and most 
earnestly requests they nniy be.siipplied from Cal- 
cutta ; and on the 28th May we find a Minute 
from the Secretary of the Council, Mr. Auriol, 

T 2 requesting 
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requesting an Order of Council to the master- 
attendant to furnish a sloop to carry down those 
cables ; which order was accordingly issued on the 
30th May. There requires no other proof to show 
that the Governour-Cxeneral had the means of 
sending this letter seven days after he wrote it, in- 
stead of delaying it for near seven months, and 
because no conveyance had offered. Your Com- 
mittee must also remark, that the conv(‘yance by 
land to Madras was certain ; and, whilst such im- 
portant operations were carrying on botli by sea 
and land upon the coast, that dispatches would be 
sent to the Admiralty, or to the Comj)any, was 
highly probable. 

If the letter of the 2*2d May had been found in 
the list of packets sent by the llcsolution, the Go- 
vernour-General would have established in a satis- 
factory manner, and far beyond the efl’ect of any 
affidavit, that the letter had been written at the 
time of the date. It appears, that the Resolution, 
being on her voyage to England, met with so severe 
a gale of wind, as to be obliged to put back to 
Bengal, and to unload her cargo. — This event 
makes no difference in the state of the transaction. 
Whatever the cause of these new discoveries rnio-ht 

r5 

have been, at the time of sending them the fact of 
the Parliamentary inquiry was publickly known. 

In the letter of the above date Mr. Hastings 
laments the mortification of being reduced to take 

precautions 
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precautions “ to guard his reputation from dis- 
“ honour.” — “If I had (says he) at any time 

possessed that degree of confidence from my 
“ immediate employers, which they have never 
“ withheld from the meanest of my predecessors, 
“ I should have disdained to use these atten- 
“ tions.” 

Who the meanest of Mr. Hastings’s predecessors 
were does not appear to Your Committee ; nor 
are they able to discern the ground of propriety or 
decency for his assuming to himself a right to call 
any of them mean persons. But if such mean per- 
sons have possessed that degree of confidence from 
his immediate employers, which for so many years 
Jie had not possessed “ at any lime,” inferences 
must be drawn from thence very unfavourable to 
one or the other of the parties, or perhaps to both. 
The attentions, which he practises and disdains, 
can in this case be of no service to himself, his 
cmjdoyers, or the publick; tlie only attention at 
all efiectual towards extenuating, or in some degree 
atoning for, the guilt of having taken money from 
individuals illegally was, to be full and fair in his 
confession of all the j)articulars of his offence. This 
miixht not obtain that confidence, which at no time 
lie has enjoyed, but still the Company and the 
nation might derive essential benefit from it ; the 
Directors might be able to afford redress to the 
sufferers ; and by his laying open the concealed 
channels of abuse, means might be furnished for 

T 3 the 
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the better discovery, and possibly for the preven- 
tion, or at least for the restraint, of a practice of 
the most dangerous nature ; a practice, which the 
mere prohibition, without the means of detection, 
must ever prove, as hitherto it had proved, al- 
together frivolous. 

Your Committee, considering, that so long a 
time had elapsed without any of that information, 
which the Directors expected, and perceiving, that 
this receipt of sums of money, under colour of gift, 
seemed a growing evil, ordered the attendance of 
Mr. Hastings s agent. Major Scott. Yhey had 
found, on former occasions, that tliis gentleman 
was furnished with much more early and more 

ft/ 

complete intelligence of the Company's affairs in 
India than was thought proper for the Court of 
Directors ; they therefore examined him concerning 
every particular sum of money, tlje receipt of which 
Mr. Hastings had confessed in his account. It 
was to their suprise, that Mr. Scott professed him- 
self perfectly uninstructed upon almost every part 
of the subject, though the express object of his 
mission to England was to clear up such matters as 
might be objected to Mr. Hastings ; and for that 
purpose he had early qualified himself by the pro- 
duction to Your Committee of his powers of agency. 
The ignorance, in vt'liich Mr. Hastings had left his 
agent, was the more striking, because he must have 
been morally certain, that, if his conduct in these 
points should have escaped animadversion from 

the 
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the Court of Directors, it must become an object of 
Parliamentary inquiry ; for, in his letter of the 15th 
of December 1782 to the Court of Directors, he 
expressly mentions his fears, that those Parliamen- 
tary inquiries might be thought to have extorted 
from him the confessions, which he had made. 

Your Committee, however, entering on a more 
strict examination concerning the two lacks of 
rupees, which Mr. Hastings declares he had no 
right to take, but had taken from some person then 
unknown. Major Scott recollected, that Mr. Hast- 
ings had, in a letter of the 7th of December 1782 
(in which he refers to some former letter), ac- 
quainted him with the name of the person, from 
whom he had received these two lacks of rupees, 
mentioned in the minute of June 1780 — It turned 
out to be the Rajah of Benares, the unfortunate 
Cheyt Sing. 

In the single instance, lu which Mr. Scott seemed 
to possess intelligence in this matter, he is pre- 
ferred to the Court of Directors. Under their 
censure as Mr. Hastings was, and as he felt him- 
self to be, for not informing them of the channel, 
in which he received that money, he perseveres 
obstinately and contemptuously to conceal it from 
them ; though he thought fit to intrust his agent 
with the secret. • 

Your Committee were extremely struck with 
this intelligence. They were totally unacquainted 

T i with 
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with it when they presented to the House the Sup- 
plement to their second Report on the affairs of 
Cheyt Sing. A gift received by Mr. Hastings from 
the Rajah of Benares gave rise in their minds to 
serious reflections on the condition of the Princes 
of India subjected to the British authority. Mr. 
Hastings was, at the very time of his receiving this 
gift, in the course of making on the Rajah of 
Benares a series of demands, unfounded and un- 
justifiable, and constantly growing in proportion 
as they were submitted to. To these demands the 
Rajah of Benares, besides his objections in point 
of right, constantly set up a plea of poverty. Pre- 
sents from persons, who hold up poverty as a shield 
against extortion, can scarcely in any case be con- 
sidered as gratuitous, whether the plea of poverty 
be true or false. In this case the presents might 
have been bestowed, if not with an assurance, at 
least witii a rational hope, of some mitigation in 
tile oppressive requisitions, that were made by 
Mr, Hastings; for to give much voluntarily, when it 
is known, that much will be taken away forcibly, is 
a thing absurd and impossible. On the one hand, 
the acceptance of that gift by Mr. Hastings must 
have pledged a tacit faith for some degree of indul- 
gence towards the donor ; if it was a free gift, gra- 
titude ; if it was a DSM’gain, justice obliged him to it. 
If, on the other hand, Mr. Hastings originally des- 
tined (as he says he did) this money, given to himself 

secretly, 
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secretly, and for his private emolument, to the use 
of the Company, the Company’s favour, to whom 
he acted as trustee, ought to have been purchased 
by it. In honour and justice he bound and pledged 
himself for that power, which was to profit by the 
gift, and to profit too in the success of an expedi- 
tion, which Mr. Hastings thought so necessary to 
their aggrandizement. The unhappy man found 
his money accepted, but no favour acquired on the 
part either of the Company or of Mr. Hastings. 

Your Committee have, in another Report, stated 
to the House, that Mr. Hastings attributed the 
extremity of distress, which the detachments under 
Colonel Camac had suftered, and the great deser- 
tions, which ensued on that expedition, to the want 
of punctuality of the Rajah in making payment of 
one of the sums, which had been extorted from 
him ; and this want of punctual payment was after- 
wards assigned as a principal reason for the ruin 
of this prince. Your Committee have shown to the 
House, by. a comparison of facts and dates, that 
this charge is wholly without foundation. But if 
the cause of Colonel Camac ’s failure had been true 
as to the sum, which was the object of the publick 
demand, the luilure could not be attributed to the 
Rajah, when he had on the instant privately fur- 
nished at least £23,000 to Mr. Hastings ; that 
is, furnished the identical money, wdiich he tells us 
(but carefully concealing the name of the giver) he 

had 
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had from the begiimiiig destined^ as he afterwards 
publicly offered, for this very expedition of Colonel 
Camac s. The complication of fraud and cruelty 
in ‘the transaction admits of few parallels. Mr. 
Hastings at the Council Board of Bengal displays 
himself as a zealous servant of the Company, boun- 
tifully giving from his own fortune ; and in his letter 

Vide Ap- to the Directors (as he says himself) as noino* out 

peiulix B. . ^ . / b 

No. 1. of the ordinary roads for their advantage ; and all 
this on the credit of supplies derived from the gift 
of a man, whom he treats with the utmost severity, 
and whom he accuses, in this particular, of disaf- 
fection to the Company’s cause and interests. 

With £23,000 of the Kajah's money in his 
pocket he persecutes him to his destruction ; as- 
signing for a reason, that his reliance on the Rajah’s 
faith, and his breach of it, were the principal causes, 
that no other provision was made for the detach- 
ment on tlie specifick expedition, to which the 
Rajah’s specihek money was to be applied ; the 
Rajah had given it to be disposed of by Mr. Hast- 
ings ; and if it was not disposed of in the best man- 
ner for the accomplishing his objects, the accuser 
himself is the criminal. 

To take money for the forbearance of a just de- 
mand would have been corrupt only ; but to urge 
unjust publick denjands ; to accept private pecu- 
niary favours in the course of those demands ; and, 
on the pretence of delay or refusal, without mercy 

to 
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to prosecute a benefactor ; to refuse to hear his 
remonstrances ; to arrest him in his capital, in his 
palace, in the face of all the people ; — thus to give 
occasion to an insurrection, and, on pretext of that 
insurrection, to refuse all treaty or explanation ; to 
drive him from his government and his country ; to 
proscribe him in a general amnesty ; and to send 
him all over India, a fugitive, to publish the slianie 
of British government in all the nations, to vsdiom 
he successively Hed for refuge these are proceed- 
ings, to which, for the honour of human nature, it 
is hoped few parallels are to be found in history ; 
and in which the illegality and corruption of the 
acts form the smallest part of the mischief. 

Such is the account of the first sum anifessed to 
be taken as a present by Mr. Hastings, since the 
year 1775; and such are its consequences. Mr. 
Hastings apologizes for this action by declaring, 

“ that he would not have received the money but 
for the oemtiion, which prompted him to avail 
“ himself of the accidental means, which were at^’» i- 
“ that instant alforded him, of accepting and con- 
“ verting it to the use of the Com])any.'’ By this 
account he consid(!rs the act as excusable only by 
the particular occasion, by the temptation of acci- 
dental means, and by the suggestion of the msUmi. 

How far this is the case, appeajs by the very next 
paragraph of this letter, in which the account is 
given, and in which the apology is made. If these 


were 
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were Iiis opinions in June 1780, they lasted but a 
very short time ; his accidental means appear to be 
growing habitual. 

To point out in a clear manner the spirit of the 
second money transaction, to which Your Com- 
mittee adverted, which is represented by Mr. 
Hastings as having some “ affinity with the former 
Vide above “ anecdote^ (for in this liMit kind of phrase he 

Appendix. , . . . 

chooses to express himself to his masters,) Your 
Committee think it necessary to state to the House, 
that the business, namely, this business, which was 
the second object of their impiiry, appears in three 
different papers, and in three different lights ; on 
comparing these authorities, in every one of which 
Mr. Hastings is himself the voucher, if one of the 
three be true, the other two must necessarily be 
false. 

These three authorities which Your (.’omraittee 
Ap.H.No.Ji. has accurately compared, are, first, his Minutes on 
Ap.B.No.i the Consultations : secondly, his I.cUer to the 
Court of Directors on the 2Dth of November 1780 : 
thirdly, his Account, transmitted on the IGth of 
December 1782. 

About eight months after the first transaction 
relative to Cheyt Sing, and which is just reported, 
that is, on the 5th of January 1781, Mr. Hastings 
produced a demand to the Council for money of 
his own, ex])ended for the Companv’s service. 

Here was no occasion for secrecy. Mr. Francis 


was 
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was on his passage to Europe ; Mr. Wlieler was 
alone left, who no longer dissented from any thing ; 
Mr. Hastings was in effect himself the whole Coun- 
cil. He declared that /ie had disbursed three laclcs 
of rupees, that is, thirty-four thousand five hundred 
pounds, in secret services ; which having (he says) 
“ been advanced from m?/ oum prwatc emit, 1 
“ reipiest, that the same may be repaid to me in 
“ the following manner — He accordingly desires 
three bonds, for a lack of Sicca rupees each, to be 
given to him in two of the Company’s subscriptions, 
one to bear interest on the eight per cent, loan, 
the other two in the four per cent. The bonds 
were ante-dated to the beginning of the preceding 
October. 


On the 9lh of the same month, that is, on the 

Appendix. 

9th of January 1781, the three bonds were accord- 
ingly ordered ; so far the whole transaction appears 
clear, and of a piece. Private money is subscribed, 


and a publick securicy is taken for it. When the 
Company’s Treasury accounts are compared with 
the proceedings of their Council-General, a perfect 


(!orrespondence also appears. The three bonds are 
then entered to Mr. Hastings, and he is credited 
for principal and interest on them, in the exact 


terms of the order. So far the official accounts ; 


wh’icli, because of t\ie\T perfecUliarmony, are con- 
sidered as clear and consistent evidence to one 


body of fact. 


The 



Appendix 
B. No. 1. 


Vide Ap- 
pendix 11 
No. 1. 
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The second sort of document relative to these 
bonds (though the fiK^. in order of time) is Mr. 
Hastings’s letter of thofeOlh of Noveinlier 1780. 
It Is written between the time of the expenditure 
of the money lb|’ the Company’s use, and the 
taking of the bonds. Here, for the first time, a very 
material difference appears; and the difference is 
the more striking, iiecausc Mr. Hastings claimed the 
whole money as his own, and took bonds for it as 
such, after this re[)rcseiitation. The letter to the 
Company discovers, that part of the money (the 
whole of which he had declared on record to be 
liis own, and for whieli he liad taken bonds) was 
not his, but the jiroperty of his masters, from whom 
he had taken tlie security. It is no less remark- 
able, that the letter, which represents the money as 
belonging to the Company, was written about six 
weeks before the Minute of Council, in which he 
claims that money as his own. It is this letter, on 
w'hich Your Committee is to remark. 

Mr. Hastings, after giving his reasons for the 
application of the three lacks of rupees, and for 
his having for some time concealed the fact, says, 
“ two-thirds of that sum I have raised my orim 
credit, and shall charge it in my official account ; 
‘‘ the other third 1 have supplied from the cash 
“ in my hand, beloaging to the honourable Corn- 
“ pany.” 

The House will observe, that in November he 

tells 
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tells the Directors, that l^e shall charge only two- 
thirds in his official accoiigts ; in the following Ja- vide Ap- 
nuary he charges the whme. For the other third 
(although he admitted that to belong to the Cbfn- 
pany) we have seen that he takes, a bond to himself. 

It is material, that he tells the Company in his 
letter, that these two lacks of rupees were raised on 
his credit. His letter to the Council says, that 
they were advanced from his private cash. What 
he raises on his credit may, on a fair construction, 
be considered as his ow'u ; but in this too he fails ; 
for it is certain he has never transferred these bonds 


to any creditor ; nor has he stated any sum he has 
paid, or for which he stands indebted on that ac- 
count, to any specifick jierson. Indeed, it w'as out 
of his jK)wer; for the first two-thirds of tlie money, 
which he formerly stated as raised »ipon his credit, 
he now confesses to have been from tlie bemnnino; 
the Company’s ])roperty ; and therefore could not 
have been raised on his private credit, or borrowed 
from any person wdiatsoever. 


To these two accounts thus essentially varying: Appendix 

•; ^ B. No. 4. 

he has added a third, varying at least as essentially The oov. 
from both. In his last, or third account, wdiich is Account of 
a statement of all the sums he has received in an ncriwi, 
extraordinary manner, and confessed to be the Siay nol 
Company’s property, he revers^is the items of his 
first account ; and, instead of allowing the Com- 


pany but one-third, and claiming two-thirds for 


himself, 
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Also Ap- 
pends B. 
No, 9. 

The Audi- 
tor's Ac- 
count of 
Bonds 
granted to 
the Gov. 
General. 


Vide Ap“ 
pendix B. 
No. 4. 


himself, he enters two of the bonds, each for a lack 
of rupees, as belonging to the Company; of tlie 
third bond, which appears so distinctly in the 
consultations, and in the Treasury Accounts, not 
one word is said-^ten thousand pounds is absorbed, 
sinks, and disappears at once ; and no explanation 
whatever concerning it is given ; Mr. Hastings 
seems not yet to have decided to whose account it 
ought to be placed. In this manner his debt to 
the Company, or the Company to him, is just 
what he thinks fit. In a single article he has varied 
three times. In one account he states the wliole to 
be his own ; in another he claims two-thirds ; in 
the last he gives up the claim of the two-thirds, and 
says nothing of the remaining portion. 

To make amends, however, for the suppression 
of this third bond, given with the two others in 
January 1781, and ante-dated to the beginning of 
October, Mr. Hastings, in the above-mentioned 
general account subjoined to his letter of the 22d 
May 1782, has brought to the Company’s credit a 
new bond. 

This bond is for £17,000. It was taken from 
the Company (and so it appears on their Treasury 
Accounts) on the 23d of November 1780. He 
took no notice of this when in January following 
he called upon his ctwn Council for the three others. 
What is more extraordinary, he was equally silent 
with regard to it when, only six days after its date, 

he 
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he wrote concerning the subject of the three other 
bonds to the Court of Directors ; yet now it comes 
out, that that bond also was taken by Mr. Hastings 
from the Company, for money, wliich lie declares 
he had received on the Company’s account; and 
that he entered himself as creditor, when he ought 
to have made himself debtor. 

Your Committee examined Major Scott con- 
cerning this money, whicli Mr. Hastings must have 
obtained in some clandestine and irregular mode ; 
but they could obtain no information of the persons, 
from whom it was taken, nor of the occasion, or 
pretence, for taking this large sum ; nor does any 
Order of Council appear for its application to any 
service. The whole of the transaction (whatsoever 
it was) relative to this bond is covered with the 
thickest obscurity. 

Mr. Hastings, to palliate the blame of his con- vuic Mr. 

® ^ . . n,isiins.e.s 

duct, declares, that he has not received any interest Account, in 
on these bonds ; and that he has endorsed them as a. No. 4. 
not belonging to himself, but to the (Company. As 
to the first part of this allegation, whether he re- 
ceived the interest, or let it remain in arrear, is a 
matter of indifference, as he entitled himself to it ; 
and so far as the legal security he has taken goes, 
he may, whenever he pleases, dispose both of prin- 
cipal and interest. What he has endorsed on the 
bonds, or when he made the endorsement, or wIh - 
ther in fact he has made it at all, are matters known 

VOL. xr. u only 
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only to liimself ; for the bonds must be in his pos- 
session, and are no where by him stated to be given 
up or cancelled ; which is a thing very remarkable^ 
when hfe confesses, that he had no right to receive 
them. 

These bonds make but a part of the account of 
private receipts of money by Mr. Hastings, formerly 
paid into the Treasury as his own property, and 
r now allowed not to be so. This account brings into 

dixH, No.4 o 

view other very remarkable matters of a similar 
nature and description. 

vi<ieai.ove In the publick records, a sum of not less tlnm 
iuhuV'no.^^ is set to his credit as a deposit for Iiis 

private account, paid in by him into the treasury 
in gold, and coined at the Company’s Mint. Tliis 
appears in the account furnished to the Directors, 
Vide above under the date of Mav 1782, not to be lawfully 

A|)})efidix. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

his money, and he therefore transfers it to the Com- 
pany’s credit — it still remains as a deposit. 

That the House may be apprised of tlie nature 
of this article of deposit, it may not be improper 
to state, that the Company receive into their trea- 
sury the cash of private persons, jdaced there as in 
a bank. On this no intere.st is paid, and the party 
depositing has a right to receive it upon demand. 
Under this head of account no publick money is 
ever entered. Mr. Hastings, neither at making the 
deposit as his own, nor at the time of his disclosure 
of the real ])i’ 0 |)rietor, (which he makes to be the 

Company,) 
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Company,) has given any information of the persons, 
from whom this money had been received. Mr. 

Scott was applied to by Your Committee, but could 
not give any more satisfaction in this pftticular 
than in those relative to tlie bonds. 

The title of the account of the 22d of May pur- 
ports, not only that those sums were paid into the 
Company’s treasury by Mr. Hastings’s order, but 
that they were applied to the Company’s service. 

No service is specified, directly, or by any refer- 
ence, to which this great sum of money has been 
applied. 

Two extraordinary articles follow this, in the vide Ap 

peiulix 1 

May account, amounting to about £29,000. No. 4. 
Those articles are called Receipts of Durbar 
Charges. The general head for Durbar Charges, 
made by persons in office, when analyzed into the 
particulars, contains various expenses, including 
bounties and presents made by Government, chiefly 
in the foreign department ; but in the last account 
he confesses, that this sum also is not his, but the 
Company’s property ; but as in all the rest, so in 
this, he carefully conceals the means by which he 
acquired the money, the time of his taking it, and 
the persons from whom it was taken. This is the 
more extraordinary, because, in looking over the 
journals and ledgers of the tr(?asury, the presents 
received, and carried to the account of the Company 

n2 r which 
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(which were generally small and complimental) 
were precisely entered, with the name of the giver. 

Your Committee, on turning to the account of 
Durbaf^charges, in the ledger of that month, find 
the sum, as stated in the account of May 22d, to 
be indeed paid in ; but there is no specifick a])pli- 
cation whatsoever entered. 

The account of the whole money thus clandes- 
tinelv received as stated on the 22d of Mav 1782, 
(and fora great part of which Mr. Hastings to that 
time took credit, and for the rest has accounted 
in an e.xtraordinarv manner as liis own) amounts 
in the whole to upwards of ninety-three thousand 
pounds sterling ; — a vast sum to be so obtained, 
and so looselv accounted for ! — If the monev taken 
from the Rajah of Benares be added, (as it ought) 
it will raise the sum to upwards of £11G,00(); 
if the £11,600 bond in October be added, it 
will be upwards of £128,000, received in a secret 
manner by Mr. Hastings in about one year and 
five months. To all these lie adds another sum of 
one hundred thousand pounds, received as a pre- 
sent from the Soubah of Oude. Total upwards of 
£228,000. 

Your Committee find, that this last is the only 
sum, the giver of which Mr. Hastings has thought 
proper to declare. < It is to be observed, that he 
did not receive this £100,000 in money, but in 

bills 
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bills on a great native money-dealer resident at 
Benares, and who has also a house at Calcutta ; 
he is called Gopal Das. The negotiation of these 
bills tended to make a discovery not so difficult as 
it would have been in other casesi" 

With regard to the application of this last sum 
of money, which is said to be carried to the Durbar 
charges of April 17<S‘2, Your Committee are not 
enabled to make any observations on it, as the ac- 
count of that period has not yet arrived. 

Your Committee have, in another Report, re- 
marked fully upon most of the circumstances of this 
extraordinary transaction. Here they only bring 
so much of these circumstances again into view as 
may serve to throw light upon the true nature of 
the sums of money taken by British subjects in 
power, under tlic name of jyrcMmU ; and to show 
how far they are entitled to that description in any 
sense, which can fairly imply in the pretended 
donors either willingness or ability to give. The 
condition of the bountiful parties, who are not yet 
discovered, may be conjectured from the state of 
those, who have been made known ; as far as that 
state any where appears, their generosity is found 
in proportion, not to the opulence they possess, or 
to the favours they receive, but to the indigence 
they feel, and the insults they »re exposed to. The 
House will particular! 3^ attend to the situation of 
the principal giver, the Soubah of Oude. 

u 3 


When 
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“ When the knife (says he) had penetrated to 
“ tlie bone, and 1 was surrounded with heavy dis- 
“ tresses, that I could no longer live in expectations, 
“ 1 wrote you an account of my difficulties. 

“ The answer,^, which 1 have received to it, is such, 
“ that it has given me inexpressible grief and afflic- 
“ tion. I never had the least idea or expectation 
“ from you and the Council, that you would ever 
“ have given your orders in so afflicting a manner, 
“ in which you never before wrote, and which 1 
“ could not have imagined. — As 1 am resolved to 
“ your orders and directions of tlie Council 
“ without any delay, as long as I live, 1 have, 
“ agreeably to tliose orders, delivered up all inij 
in'icate papers to him (the Resident), that when 
“ he shall have examined my receipts aud ex- 
“ penses, he may take whatccer 'remains. As I 
‘‘ know it to be my duty to satisfy you, the Com- 
“ pany and Council, 1 have not failed to obey in 
“ any instance ; but requested of him, that it might 
“ be done so as not to distecss me in my necessary 
"^expenses; there being no other funds but those 
“ for the expenses of my Mutseddies, household 
“ expenses, and services, &c. He demanded these 
“ in such a manner, that, being remediless, 1 was 
“ obliged to comply with what he required. He 
“ has accordingly stopped the pensions of my old 
‘ ‘ servants for thirty years, whether Sepoys, Mut- 
“ seddies, or household servants, and the expenses 
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“ of my family and kitchen^ together with the Jag- 
“ hires of my grandmother ^ mother, and. aunts, and 
“ of my brothers and dependents, which were for 
“ their support. 1 had raised 1,300 horse, and 
“ three battalions of Sepoys to attend upon me ; 
“ but as I have no resources to support them, I 
“ have been obliged to remove the people stationed 
“ in the Mahals [districts] and to send his people 
“ [the Resident's people] into the Mahals; so that 
“ 1 have not now one single servant about me. 
“ Should I mention to what further difficulties 1 
“ have been reduced, it would lay me open to 
“ contempt.’’ 

In other parts of this long remonstrance, as well 
as in other remonstrances no less serious, he says, 
“ that it is difficult for him to save himself alive ; 
“ that in all his allairs Mr. Hastings had given 
“ full powers to the gentlemen here, (meaning the 
“ English Resident and assistants), who have done 
“ whatever they chose, and still continue to do it. I 
“ never expected, that //u// would have brought me 
“ into such apprehension, and into so weak a state, 
“ without writing to me on any one of those subjects, 
“ since 1 have not the smallest connexion with any 
“ body, except yourself. I am in such distress, 
“ both day and night, that 1 see not the smallest 
“ prospect of deliverance from«it, since you are so 
“ disj>leased with me as not to honour me with a 
“ single letter. ' 
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111 anotlier remonstrance he thus expresses 
himself: 

“ The affairs of this world are unstable, and soon 
“ pass away ; it would therefore be incumbent on 
‘ ‘ the EnijUsh gentlemen to show some friendship 
“ for me in my necessities. I, who have always 
“ exerted my very life in the service of the English ; 
assigned over to them all the resources left in mg 
countrg ; stopped my very household expences, 
“together with the Jaghires of my servants and 
“ dependants, to the amount of 98,98,375 rupees. 
“ Besides this, as to the Jaghires of my grand- 
“ mother, mother, and uncle, which w^ere granted 
“to them for tlieir support, agreeable to engage- 
ments, you are the masters; if the Council have 
“ sent orders for the stopping their Jaghires also, 
“stop them. I have no resources left in my 
“ country ; and have no friends by me, being even 
“ distressed in my daily subsistence. I have some 
“ ele[)hants, horses, and the houses, which 1 inha- 
“ bit ; if they can be of any service to my friends, 
“ they are ready. Whenever you can discover 
“ any resources, seize upon them ; I shall not iii- 
“ terfere to prevent you. In my present distress 
“ for my daily expenses, I was in hopes, that they 
“ would have excused some part of my debt. Of 
“ what use is it for me to relate my situation, which 
“ is known to the whole world ? This much is 


“ sufficient.” 


The 
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The truth of all these representations is no where 
contested by Mr. Hastings. It is indeed admitted 
in something stronger than words ; for, upon ac- 
count of the Nabob’s condition, and the no less 
distressed condition of his dominions, he thought 
it fit to withdraw from him and them a large body 
of the Company’s troops, together with all the 
English of a civil description, who were found no 
less burthensome than the military. This was done 
on the declared inability of the country any longer 
to support them ; a country not much inferiour to 
England in extent and fertility ; and, till lately at 
least, its equal in population and culture. 

It was to a prince, in a state so far remote from 
freedom, authority, and opulence, so penetrated 
with the treatment he had received, and the beha- 
viour he had met with from Mr. Hastings, that 
Mr. Hastings has chosen to attribute a disposition 
so very generous and munificent as, of his own free 
grace and mere motion, to make him a present, at 
one donation, of upwards of £100,000 sterling. 
This vast })rivate donation was given at the moment 
of vast instant demands severely exacted on ac- 
count of the Company, and accumulated on im- 
mense debts to the isame body ; and all taken from 
a ruined prince, and almost desolated territory. 

Mr. Hastings has had the* firmness, with all 
possible ease, and apparent unconcern, to request 
permission from the Directors to legalize this 

forbidden 
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forbidden present for his own use. This he has 
had the courage to do at a time, when he had abun- 
dant reason to look for what he has since received, 
their censure for many material parts of his con- 
duct towards the people, from whose wasted sub- 
stance this pretended free gift was drawn. He 
aoes not pretend, that he has reason to expect the 
smallest degree of partiality, in this or any other 
j)oint, from the Court of Directors. For, besides 
his complaint, first stated, of having never possessed 
their confidence, in a late letter (in which, notwith- 
standing the censures of Parliament, he magnifies 
his own conduct) he says, that in all the long period 
of his service ‘Mie has almost unremittedly wanted 
“ the support, which all his predecessors have en- 
“ joyed from their constituents. From mine (says 
“ he) I have received notUmj hut reproach, hard 
“ epithets, and indignities, instead of rewards and 
“encouragement.” It must therefore have been 
from some other source of protection than that 
wliich the law had placed over him, that he looked 
for countenance and reward in violating an Act of 
l^arliarnent, which forbade him from taking gifts 
or presents on any account whatsoever ; much less 
a gift of this magnitude, which from the distress 
of the giver, must be supposed the effect of the 
most cruel extortiom 

The Directors did wrong in their orders to ap- 
propriate money, which they must know could not 

have 
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have been acquired by the consent of the pretended 
donor, to their own use. They acted more properly 
in refusing to confirm this grant to Mr. Hastings, 
and in choosing rather to refer him to the law, which 
he had violated, than to his own sense of what he 
thought he was entitled to take from the natives ; 
putting him in mind, that the Regulating Act had 
expressly declared, “that no Governour-General, 
“ or any of the Council, shall, directly or indirectly, 
“accept, receive, or take, of or from any person 
“ or persons, or on any account ichatsoever, any 
“ })resent, gift, donation, gratuity, or reward, pecu- 
“ niary or otherwise ; or any promise or engage- 
“ men t for any of the aforesaid. ’ Here is no re- 
serve for the case of a disclosure to the Directors, 
and for the le< 2 :alizinff the breach of an Act of Par- 
liament by their subsequent consent. The illegality 
attached to the action at its very commencement ; 
and it could never be afterwards legalized; the 
Directors had no such power reserved to them. 
Words cannot be devised of a stronger import, or 
studied with more care. To these words of the 
Act are ojjposed the declaration and conduct of 
Mr. Hastings ; who, in his letter of January 1782, 
thinks fit to declare, that “ an offer of a very con- 
“ siderable sum of money was made to him, both 
“ on the part of the Nabob and his ministers, as a 
“ proven t, which he accepted without hesitation. ' 
Idle plea of his pretended necessity is of no avail. 

The 
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The present was not in ready money, nor, as Your 
Committee conceive, applicable to his immediate 
necessities. Even his credit was not bettered by 
bills at long periods ; he does not pretend, that he 
raised any money upon them ; nor is it conceivable 
that a banker at Benares would be more willing to 
honour the draughts of so miserable, undone, and 
dependant a person as the Nabob of Oude, than 
those of the Governour-General of Bengal ; which 
might bo paid either on the receipt of the Benares 
revenue, or at the seat of his power, and of the 
Company's exchequer. Besides, it is not explicable 
upon any grounds, that can be avowed, why the 
Nabob, who could afford to give these bills as 
a present to Mr. Hastings, could not have equally 
given them in discharge of the debt, which he owed 
to the Company. It is indeed very much to be 
feared, that the people of India find it sometimes 
turn more to their account, to give presents to the 
English in authority, than to pay their debts to the 
publick ; and this is a matter of a very serious con- 
sideration. 

No small merit is made by Mr. Hastings, and 
that too in a high and upbraiding style, of his having 
come to a voluntary discovery of this and other 
vidcAp- unlawful practices of the same kind. “ That Ho- 
No lr nourable Court (uays Mr. Hastings, addressing 
“ himself to his masters, in his letter of December 
“ 1782 ) ought to know whether I possess the 

“ integrity 
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integrity and honour, whicli are the first requi- 
sites of such a station. If 1 wanted these, they 
“ have aftorded me too powerful incentives to sup- 
press the information, which ] now convey to 
“ tliem through you, and to appropriate to my own 
“ use the sums, which 1 have already passed to 
“ their credit, by their unworthy, and, pardon me 
“ if I add (hnycrous rcfvctioiis, which they have 
“ passed upon me for the first communication of 
“ tin's kind (and he immediately adds, what is 
singular and striking, and savours of a recriminatory 
insinuation) “ and your own experience will suggest 
‘‘ to you, that there are persons, who would profit 
“ by such a warning.” To what Directors in par- 
ticular tins imputation of experience is applied, and 
what other persons they are, in whom experience 
has showm a disposition to profit of such a warning, 
is a matter highly proper to be inquired into. What 
Mr. Hastings says further on this subject is no kss 
worthy of attention : — “ that he could ham cow- vidr aiiovo 
ccaled these transactions, if he had a wrong w<o- 
twe, from, theirs and, the puhlick eye, for em.r." 

It is undoubtedly true, that, whether the observation 
be applicable to the particular case, or not, prac- 
tices of this corrupt nature are extremely difficult 
of detection any where, but especially in India ; 
hut all restraint upon that grand fundamental abuse 
of presents is gone for ever, if the servants of the 
Company can derive safety from a defiance of the 

law. 
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law, when they can no longer hope to screen them- 
selves by an evasion of it All hope of reformation 
is at an end, if, confiding in the force of a faction 
among Directors or proprietors to bear them out, 
and possibly to vote them the fruit of their crimes 
as a reward of their discovery, they find, that their 
bold avowal of their offences is not only to produce 
indemnity, but to be rated for merit. If once a 
presumption is admitted, that wherever something 
is divulged nothing is hid, the discovering of one 
offence may become the certain means of conceal- 
ing a multitude of others. The contrivance is easy 
and trivial, and lies open to the meanest proficient 
in this kind of art; it will not only become an effec- 
tual cover to such practices, but will tend infinitely 
to increase them. In that case sums of money will 
be taken for the purpose of discovery, and making 
merit with the Company ; and other sums will be 
taken for the private advantage of the receiver. 

It must certainly be impossible for tlie natives to 
know what presents are foi one purpose, or what 
for the other. It is not for a Gentu or a Maho- 
metan land-holder, at the foot of the remotest 
mountains in India, who has no access to our re- 
cords, and knows nothing of our language, to dis- 
tinguish what lacks of rupees, which he has given 
eo nomine as a present to a Company’s servant, 
are to be authorized by his masters in Leaden- 
hall-street as proper and legal, or carried to their 

publick 
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publick account at their pleasure ; and what are 
laid up for bis own emolument. 

The Legislature, in declaring all presents to be 
the property of the Company, could not consider 
corruption, extortion, and fraud, as any part of their 
resources. The property in such presents was de- 
clared to be theirs, not as a fund for their benefit, 
but in order to found a legal title to a civil suit. 
It was declared theirs, to facilitate the recovery 
out of corrupt and oppressive hands, of money 
illegally taken ; but this legal fiction of property 
could not, nor ought, by the Legislature to be con- 
sidered in any other light than as a trust held by 
them for those, who suffered the injury. Upon any 
other construction the Company would have a 
right, first, to extract money from the subjects or 
dependants of this kingdom, committed to their 
care, by means of particular conventions, or by 
taxes, by rents, and by monopolies ; and, when they 
had exhausted every contrivance of publick impo- 
sition, then they were to be at liberty to let loose 
upon tlie people all their servants, from the highest 
rank to the lowest, to prey upon them at pleasure, 
and to draw, by personal and official authority, by 
influence, venality, and terrour, whatever was left to 
them ; — and that all this was justified, provided the 
product was paid into the Company’s exchequer. 

This prohibition and permission of presents, with 
this declaration of property in the Company, would 

leave 
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leave no property to any man in India. If, how- 
ever, it should be tliought, that this clause in the 
Act should he capable, by construction and retro- 
spect, of so legalizing, and thus appropriating these 
presents, (which Your Committee conceive impos- 
sible,) it is absolutely necessary, that it should be 
very fully explained. 

The provision in the Act was made in favour of 
the natives. If such construction prevails, the pro- 
vision made as their screen from oppression will 
become the means of increasiim and aggravating' 
it without bounds and beyond remedy. If presents 
which when they are given were unlawful, can 
afterwards be legalized by an application of them 
to the Company's service, no sud'erer can even re- 
sort to a remedial process at law for his own relief. 
The moment he attempts to sue, the money may 
be paid into the Company’s treasury ; it is then 
lawfully taken, and the party is non-suited. 

The Company itself must sutler extremely in the 
whole order and regularity of their publick accounts 
if the idea, upon which Mr Hastings justifies the 
taking of these presents, receives the smallest coun- 
tenance. On his principles, the same sum may 
become private property, or publick, at the pleasure 
of the receiver ; it is in his power, Mr. Hastings 
says, to conceal it £or ever. He certainly has it in 
his power not only to keep it back, and bring it 
forward at his own times, but even to shift and 


reverse 
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reverse the relationsJn the accounts (as Mr. Hast- 
ings has done) in what manner and proportion 
seems good to him, and to make himself alternately 
debtor or creditor for the same sums. 

Of this irregularity Mr. Hastings himself ap- 
pears ill some degree sensible. He com^ives it 
possible, that his transactions of this nature may 
to the Court of Directors' seem unsatisfactory. 

He, however, puts it hypothetically ; — “ if to you pix b. 
“ (says he) who are accustomed to view business 
“ in an official and regular li<jht, they should appear 
“ unprecedented^ if not improper.'' He just con- 
ceives it possible, that in an official money trans- 
action the Directors may expect a proceeding 
official and regular. In what other lights than 
those, which are official and regular, matters of 
publick account ought to be regarded by tliose 
who have the charge of them, either in Bengal 
or in England, docs not appear to Your Com- 
mittee. Any other is certainly “ unprecedented and 
“ improper;” and can only serve to cover fraud 
both in the receipt and in the expenditure. The 
acquisition of 58,900 rupees, or near £G,000, 
which appears in the sort of unofficial and irregular 
account^ that he furnishes of his presents, in his 
letter of May 1782, must appear extraordinary in- , 
deed to those, who expect from«men in office some- ‘‘• 
thing official and something regular. “ This sum 
“ (says he) I received, while I was on my journey 

“to 
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“ to Benares.” He tells it willi the same careless 
indifference, as if things of this kind were found by 
accident on the high road. 

Mr. Hastings did not, indeed he could not, doubt, 
that this unprecedented and improper account 
would p^duce much discussion. He says, “ why 
“ these sums were taken by me ; why they were 
“ (except the second) quietly transferred to the 
Company’s account ; why bonds were taken for 
“ the first, and not for the rest ; might, were this 
“ matter to be exposed to the view of the publick, 
furnish a variety of co7ijcclures.'’ 

This matter has appeared, and has fnrnislied, as 
it ought to do, something more serious than con- 
jectures, It would in any other case be supposed, 
that Mr. Hastings, expecting such inquiries, and 
considering, that the questions are (even as they 
are imperfectly stated by himself) far from frivo- 
lous, would condescend to give some information 
upon them ; but the conclusion of a sentence so 
importantly begun, and wliich leads to such ex- 
pectations, is, “ that to tliese conjectures it would 
“ be of little use to reply.” — This is all he says to 
publick conjecture. 

To the Court of Directors he is very little more 
complaisant, and not at all more satisfactory ; he 
states merely as a ' supposition their inquiry con- 
cerning matters, of which he positively knew, that 
they had called for an explanation. He knew it, 

because 
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because he presumed to censure them for doing so. 
To the hypothesis of a further inquiry he gives a 
conjectural answer of such a kind, as probably, in 
an account of a doubtful transaction, and to a su- 
periour, was never done before. 

“ Went your Honorable Court to question me 
“ upon these points, I would answer, tliat the sums 
“ were taken for the Company’s benefit at times, 
“ in which the Com})any very much stood in need 
“ of them ; that I (ither chose to conceal the first 
“ receipts from publick curiosity by receiving bonds 
“ for the amount, or pomblij acted 'without an if 
“ studied design, which my memory could at this 
“ distance of time verify.” 

He here professes not to be certain of the mo- 
tives, by which he was himself actuated in so ex- 
traordinary a concealment, and in the use of such 
extraordinary means to effect it ; and, as if tlie acts 
in question were those of an absolute stranger, and 
not his own, he gives various loose conjectures con- 
cerning the motive to them. He even supposes, 
in taking presents contrary to law, and in taking 
bonds for them as his own contrary to what he 
admits to be truth and fact, that he might have 
acted without any distinct motive at all, or at least 
such as his memory could reach at that distance of 
time. That immense distance,* in the faintness of 
which his recollection is so completely lost as to 
set him guessing at his motives for his own conduct, 

X 2 
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was from the fifteenth of January 1781, when the 
bonds at his own request were given, to the date of 
this letter, which is the 22d of May 1782 ; that 
is to say, about one year and four months. 

As to the other sums, for which no bond was 
taken, the ground for the difference in his explana- 
tion is still more extraordinary ; he says, “ I did 
not think it worth my care to observe the same 
“ means with the rest." The rest of these sums, 
which were not worth his care, are stated in his 
account to be greater than those he was so solicitous 
(for some reason, which he cannot guess) to cover 
under bonds ; these sums amount to near £53,000 ; 
whereas the others did not much exceed £40,000. 
For these actions, attended with these explanations, 
he ventures to appeal to their (the Directors) 
breasts for a candid interpretation ; and “ he as- 
‘‘ sumes the freedom to add, that lie thinks him- 
“ scl, on such a subject, and on such an occasion, 
“ entitled to it and tlien, as if In; had performed 
some laudable exploit, in the aitcompanying letter 
he olories in the integrity of his conduct ; and, an- 
ticipating his triumph over injustice, and the ap- 
jilauses which at a future time he seems confi- 
dent he sliall receive, says he, “ the applause of my 
“ own breast is my surest reward. Your applause 
“ and that of inycoantry, is iny next wish in life.” 
He declares in that very letter, that he had not at 
any time possessed the confidence with them, which 

they 
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they never withheld from the meanest of liis pre- 
decessors. With wishes so near his heart perpe- 
tually disappointed, and, instead of applauses, (as 
he tells us) receiving nothing hut reproaches and 
disgraceful epithets, his steady continuance for so 
many years in their service^ in a place obnoxious in 
the highest degree to suspicion and censure, is a 


thing altogether singular. 

It appears very necessary to Your Committee to 
observe upon the great leading principles, which 
Mr. Hastings assumes, to justify the irregular taking 
of these vast sums of money, and all the irregular 
means he had employed to cover the greater part 
of it. These principles are the more necessary 
to he in(|uired into, because, if admitted, they will 
serve to justify every species of improjier conduct. 

Ilis words are “ that the sources, from which these vi'ic Ap- 

pciidix B. 

“ reliefs to the publick service have come, would 
“ never have yielded them to the Company jm/j- 
“ ; and that the exigencies of their service 

“ (exigencies created by the exposition of their 
“ alfairs, and faction in their divided councils) 

“ reijuired those supplies.” 

As to the first of these extraordinary positions. 

Your Committee cannot conceive what motive 
could actuate auy native of India dependent on 
the Company, in assisting them privately, and in 
refusing to assist them publickly. If the transac- 
tion was fair and honest, every native must have 
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been desirous of making merit with the great go- 
vei’iiing power. If he gave his money as a free 
gift, he might value himself upon very honourable, 
and very acceptable, service ; if he lent it on the 
Company's bonds, it would still have been of ser- 
vice, and he might also receive eight per cent, for 
his monc3^ No native could (without some inter- 
ested view) give to the Governour-General what 
he would refuse to the Company, as a grant, or 
even as a loan. It is [dain, that the powers of 
Government must, in some way or other, be under- 
stood by the natives to be at sale. The Governour- 
General says, that he took the money with an 
original destination to the purposes, to which he 
asserts he has since applied it. But this original 
destination was in his own mind only, not declared, 
nor by him pretended to be declared, to the party 
who gave the presents, and who could jierceive no- 
thing in it but money paid to the Supreme Magis- 
trate for his own private; emolument. All, that the 
natives could possibly perceive in such a transaction, 
must be highly dishonourable to the Company’s 
Government ; for they must conceive, when they 
gave money to Mr. Hastings, that they bought from 
Mr. Hastings either what was their own right, or 
something, that was not so ; or, that they redeemed 
themselves from Siomc acts of rigour inflicted, 
threatened, or apprehended. If, in the first case, 
Mr. Hastings gave them the object, for which they 

bargained 
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bargained, his act, however proper, was corrupt; if 
he did not, it was both corrupt and fraudulent ; if 
the money was extorted by force or threats, it was 
oppressive and tyrannical. The very nature of such 
transactions has a tendency to teach the natives to 
pay a corrupt court to the servants of the Com- 
pany ; and they must thereby be rendered less will- 
ing, or less able, or perhaps both, to fulfil their 
engagements to the State. Mr. Scott’s evidence 
asserts, that they would rather give to Mr. Hastings 
than lend to the Company. It is very probable ; 
but it is a demonstration of their opinion of his 
power and corruption, and of the weak and preca- 
rious state of tliG Company's authority. 

The second principle assumed by Mr. Hastings 
for his justification, namely, that factious opposi- 
tion, and a divided Government, might create exi- 
gencies recjuiring supplies, is full as dangerous as 
the first ; for, if in the divisions, which must arise in 
all councils, one member of Government, when he 
thinks others factiously disposed, shall be entitled 
to take money privately from the subject for the 
purposes of his politicks, and thereby to dispense 
with an Act of Parliament, pretences for that end 
cannot be w'anting. A dispute may always be raised 
in Council in order to cover oppression and pecu- 
lation elsewhere. But these principles of Mr. 
Hastings tend cntii’cly to destroy the character and 
functions of a Council, and to vest them with one 

X 4 of 
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of the disseiitioiit members. Tlie law has placed 
the sense of the whole in the majority ; and it is 
not a thing to be suffered, that any of the members 
should privately raise money for the avowed purpose 
of defeating that sense, or for promoting designs, 
that arc contrary’ to it ; a more alarming assumption 
of power in an individual member of any delibe- 
rative or executive body cannot be imagined. Mr. 
Hastings had no right, in order to clear himself of 
peculation, to criminate the majority with faction. 
No member of any body, out-voted on a question, 
has, or can have, a riglit to direct any part of his 
publick conduct by', that principle. The meml)ers 
of the Council had a common suj)eriour, to whom 
they might appeal in their mutual charges of fac- 
tion — they did so frequently ; and the imputation 
of faction has almost alwavs been laid on Mr. Hast- 

•j 

ings himself. 

But tliere were periods, very distinguished pe- 
riods too, in the Records of the Company, in which 
the clandestine taking of money could not be sup- 
ported even by this pretence. Mr. Hastings has 
been charged with various acts of peculation, per- 
petrated at a time he could not excuse liimself by 
the plea of any publick purpose to be carried on, or 
of any faction in Council, by which it was traversed. 
It may be necessary |;iere to recall to the recollection 
of the House, that on the cry which prevailed, of 
the ill practices of the Company’s servants in India, 

(which 
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(wliich general cry in a great measure produced the 
Regulating Act of 1773), the Court of Directors, in 
their Instructions of the 29th of March 1774, gave 
it as an injunction to the Council General, that 
“ they immedkitcly cause the strictest inquiry to he 
made into all oppressions, which may have been 
“ committed either against natives or Europeans, 
“ and into all abuses, wdiich may have prevailed 
“in the collection of the revenues, or any 'part of 
“ the Civil Government of the Presidency ; and 
“ that you communicate to us all mformatioji, 
“ which you may he able to obtain relative thereto, 
“ or any embezzlement or dissipation of the Com- 
“ paiiy’s money.” 

In this inquiry, by far the most important abuse 
which appeared on any of the above heads, was 
that, which was charged relative to the sale in gross, 
by Mr. Hastings, of nothing less than the whole 
authority of the Country Government, in the dis- 
posal of the guardianship of the Nabob of Bengal. 

The present Nabob, Mobareck ul Dowlah, was 
a minor when he succeeded to the title and office 
of Subadar of the three provinces in 1770. Al- 
though in a state apjjroaching to subjection, still 
his rank and character were important. Much was 
necessarily to depend upon a person, who was to 
preserve the moderation of a govereign, not sup- 
ported by intrinsick power ; and yet to maintain the 
dignity necessary to carry on the representation of 

political 
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political Government, as well as the substance of 
the whole criminal justice of a great country. A 
good education, conformably to the maxims of his 
religion, and the manners of his people, was 
necessary to enable him to fill that delicate place 
with reputation either to the Maliornetan Govern- 
ment or to ours, lie had still to manage a revenue 
not inconsiderable, which remained as the sole re- 
source for the languishing dignity of persons any 
way distinguished in rank among Mussulinen, who 
were all attached and clung to liim. These con- 
siderations rendered it necessary to put liis person 
and aflairs into proper haiitis. They ouglit to have 
been men, who were able by the gravity of their 
rank and character to preserve his morals from the 
contagion of low and vicious company ; men, wlio 
by tlieir integrity and firmness might be enabled 
to resist, in some degree, the rapacity of Europeans, 
as well as to secure tbe remaining fragments of his 
property from the attempts of the natives them- 
selves, who must lie under strong temptation of 
taking their share in the last pillage of a decaying 
House. 

The Directors were fully impressed with the ne- 
cessity of such an arrangement. Your Committee 
find, that, on the 2(ith of August 1771, they gave 
instructions to thcc President and Council to ap- 
point “ a minister to transact the political affairs of 
“ the Circar [Government] ; and to select for that 

“ purpose 
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“ purpose some person well qualified for the af- 
“ fairs of Government, to be the minister of the 
“ Government, and guardian of the Nabob's 
“ minority.” 

The order was so distinct as not to admit of a 
mistake ; it was (for its matter) provident and well 
considered ; and the trust, which devolved on Mr. 
Hastings, was of such a nature as might well stimu- 
late a man, sensible to rc])utation, to fulfil it i»i a 
manner agreeably to the directions he had received, 
and not only above just cause of exception, but out 
of tlie reach of suspicion and malice. In that situ- 
ation it was natural to sii])j)ose he would cast his 
eyes upon men of the first repute and consideration 
amono; the Mussulmen of hinh rank. 

Mr. Hastings, instead of directing his eyes to the 
Durbar, employed his res(^arches in the Seraglio. 
In the inmost recesses of that jdace he discovered 
a woman, secluded from the intercourse, and shut 
up from the eyes of men, whom he found to cor- 
respond with the orders he had received from th(‘ 
Directors, as a person well “qualified for the affairs 
“ of Government, fit to be a minister of Govern- 
“ ment, and the guardian of the Nabob's rnino- 
“rity.” This woman he solemnly invests with 
these functions ; he appoints Rajah Gourdas, whom 
some time after he himself quiklified with a descrip- 
tion of a young man of mean abilities, to be her 
duaii or steward of the household. The rest of the 
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arrangement was correspondent to this disposition 
of the principal officers. 

It seems not to have been lawful or warrantable 
in Mr. Hastings to set aside the arrangement posi- 
tively prescribed by the Court of Directors, which 
evidently pointed to a man, not to any woman 
whatever. As a woman confined in the female 
apartment, the lady he appointed could not be com- 
petent to hold, or qualified to exercise, any active 
employment ; she stood in need of guardians for 
herself, and had not the ability for the guardian- 
ship of a person circumstanced as the Soubali was. 
General Clavering, Colonel Monson and Mr. 
Francis declare, in their Minute, “ that they be- 
“ lieve there never was an iustnnce in India of such 
“ a trust so disposed of.” Mr. Hastings has pro- 
duced no precedent in r.nswer to this objection. 

It will be proper to state to the House the situa- 
tion and circumstances of the women principally 
concerned, who were in the seraglio of .lafficr Ali 
Khan at his death, "^fhe first of these was called 
Munny Begum, a person originally born of poor 
and obscure parents, who delivered her over to the 
conductress of a company of dancing girls ; in 
which profession being called to exhibit at a fes- 
tival, the late Nabob took a liking to her, and, after 
some cohabitation, she obtained such influence over 
him, that he took her for one of his wives, and (she 
seems to have been the favourite) put her at the 

head 
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head of his Harern ; and having a sou by her, this 
son succeeded to his authority and estate ; Munny 
Begum, the mother, being by his will a devisee of 
considerable sums of money, and other effects, on 
which he loft a charge, which has since been ap- 
plied to the service of the East-India Company. 
The son of this, lady dying, and a son by another 
wife succeeding, and dying also, the present Nabob, 
Mobareck ul Dowlah, son by a tliird wife, suc- 
ceeded. This woman w'as then alive, and in the 
seraglio. 

It was Munny Begum that Mr. Hastings chose, 
and not the natural mother of the Nabob. Whe- 
ther, having chosen a w'oman in defiance of the 
Company’s orders, and in passing by the natural 
jiarent of the minor prince, he was influenced by 
respect for the disposition made by the deceased 
Nabob during his life, or by other motives, the 
House will determine upon a view of the facts 
which follow. It will be matter of inquiry, when 
the <|uestion is stated uj)on the appointment of a 
step-mother in exclusion of the parent, whether 
the usage of the East constantly authorizes the 
continuance of that same distribution of rank and 
power, which was settled in the seraglio during the 
life of a deceased prince, and which was found so 
settled at his death, and afterwards to the exclusion 
of the mother of the successour. In case of female 
guardianship, her claim seems to be a right of 

nature ; 
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nature ; and vvhicli nothing but a very clear positive 
law will (if tli|t can) authorize the departure from. 
The history of Munny Begum is stated on the Re- 
cords of the Council General, and no attempt 
made by Mr. Hastings to controvert the truth of it. 

That was charged by the majority of Council to 
have happened, which might be expected inevitably 
to happen ; the care of the Nabob’s education was 
grossly neglected, and his fortune as grossly mis- 
managed and embezzled. What connexion this 
waste and embezzlement had with the subsequent 
events, the House will judge. 

On the 2d of May 1775, Mr. James Grant, 
accountant to the Provincial Council of Moorshe- 
dabad, produced to the Governour-General and 
Council certain Persian })a])ers, which stated nine 
lacks of rupees (upwards of ninety thousand pounds 
sterling) received by Munny Begum on her ap- 
pointment to the management of the Nabob’s house- 
hold, over and above the balance due at that time, 
and not, accounted for by her. These Grant had 
received from Nuned Ro}^, who had been a writer 
in the Begum’s treasury-office. Both Mr. Grant 
and Nuned Roy were called before the Board, and 
examined respecting the authenticity of the papers. 
Among other circumstances tending to establish the 
credit of these papers, it appears, that Mr. Grant 
offered to make oath, that the chief eunuch of the 
Begum had come to. him on purpose to prevail on 

him 
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him not to send the papers ; and had declared, 
that the accounts were not to he disjmt^. 

On the 9th of May it was resolved by a majority 
of the Board, against the opinion and solemn pro- 
test of the Governour-General, that a gentleman 
should be sent up to the city of Moorshedabad to 
demand of Munny Besrurn the accounts of the 

t i 

Nizamut and household, from April 1764 to the 
latest period to which they could be closed, and 
to divest the Begum of the oflice of guardian to the 
Nabob; and Mr. Gharles Goring was appointed 
for this purpose. 

The [)receding facts are stated to the House, not 
as the foundation of an inquiry into the conduct of 
tlic Begum, but as they lead to and are tlierefore 
necessary to explain, by what means a discovery 
was made of a sum of money given by her to 
Mr. Hastings. 

Mr. Gorino’’s first letter from the city, dated 17tli 
May 1775, mentions, among other particulars, the 
young Nabob’s joy at being delivered out ^f the 
hands of Munny Begum ; the mean and indigent 
state of confinement, in whicli he was kept by her ; 
the distress of his mother; and that he had told 
Mr. Goring, that the “ Begum’s eunuch had in- 
“ structed the servants not to suffer him to learn 
“ any thing, by which he miglit make himself 
“ acquainted with business and he adds, ‘‘ In- 
“ deed I believe there is great truth in it, as his 

“ Excellency 
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“ Excellency seems to be ignorant of almost every 
“ thing a mai^of his rank ought to know ; not from 
“ a want of understanding, but of being properly 
•‘educated.” 

On the 21st of May, Mr. Goring transmitted to 
the Goveriiour-General and Council an account of 
sums given by the Begum, under her seal, delivered 
to Mr. Goring by the Nabob, in her apartments. 
The account is as follows : 

MEMORANDUM of Disbursements to Eng- 
lish Gentlemen, from tlie Nabob's Sircar, in the 
Bengal year 1179. 

jScal of Muimy Dcginu, 

Mother of the Nahoh 
i^udjuf ul Dowl.'i^ 

(h ‘Ceased. 


To the Governour, Mr. Hastings, for 

an entertainment - _ - 1,50,000 

To Mr. Middleton, on account of an 
agrieement entered into by Baboo 
Begum ----- 1,50,000 

Rupees - 3,00,000 


When this paper was delivered, the Governour- 
General moved, that Mr. Goring might be asked, 
Ho 70 he came hy it ? and, on tchat account this 
partial selection was made hy him ? Also, that the 

• Begum 
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Begum should be desired to explain the sum laid 
to his charge ; and that he should^j ask the Nabob 
or the Begum their reasons for delivering this sepa- 
rate account. 

The substance of the Governour’s proposal was 
agreed to. 

* 

Mr. Goring’s answer to this requisition of the 
Board is as follows : 

“ In compliance with your orders to explain the 
‘‘ delivery of the paper containing an account of 
“ three lacks of rupees, 1 am to inform you, it 
“ took its rise from a message sent me by the Be- 
gum, requesting 1 would interest myself with the 
Nabob to have Akbar Ally Khun released to 
her for a few hours, liaviij<j something of im- 
portance to communicate to me, on which she 
“ wished to consult him. Thinking the service 
““might be benefited by it, I accordingly desired 
“ the Nabob would be pleased to deliver him to 
“ my charge, engaging to return him the same 
“ niglit ; wliicli I did. 1 heard no more ..till next 
“ day, when the Begum requested to see his Ex- 
“ cellenc)'^ and myself, desiring Akbar Ally might 
“ attend. 

“ On our first meeting, she entered into a long 
“ detail of her administration, endeavouring to 
“ represent it in the fairest light ; at last she came 
“ to the point, and told me, my urgent and re- 
[)eated remonstrances to her to be informed how 

VOL. XI. Y “ the 
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the balance arose, of which I was to inquire, 
“ induced her , from memory to say what slie had 
“ herself given; then mentioning the sum of a lack 
“ and a half to the Governouf to feast him whilst 
“ he staid there; and a lack and a half to Mr. 
“ Middleton by the hands of Baboo Begum. i\s 
“ 1 looked on this no more than a matter of con- 
“ versation, I arose to depart, but was detained 
“ b}^ the Begum's requesting the Nabob to come 
to her — a scene of weeping and complaint then 
“ began, which made me still more impatient to 
be gone; and I repeatedly sent to his Excellency 
“ for that purpose ; he at last came out, and de- 
“ livered me a paper 1 sent you, decloriug it was 
“ given him by the Begum to be delivered 
“ me.' 

Munny Begum also wrote a letter to General 
Clavering, in which she directly asserts the same. 

“ Mr. Goring has pressed me on the subject of 
“ the balances ; in answer to which 1 informed 
him, that all the particulars being on record 
“ would in the course of the iiujuiry appear from 
“ the papers. He accordingly received from the 
‘‘ Nabob Mobarek ul Dowlah a list of three lacks 
of rupees given to the Governour and Mr. Mid- 
“ dleton. I now send you enclosed a list of the 
“ dates when it was presented, and through whose 
“ means/ which you will receive.” 

The Govcrnour-General then desired, that the 

followin cr 

o 
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following questions might be proposed to the Begum 
by Mr. Martin, then resident at the Durbar. 

1st. Was any application made to you for the 
account, which you have delivered, of three lacks 
of rupees, said to have been ])aid to the Gover- 
nour and Mr. Middleton, or did you deliver the 
account of your own free muII, and unsolicitiul ? 

2d. In what manner was the application nnnh' 
to you ; and by whom ? 

3d. On what account was the sum of one and 
half lacks !»’ivcii to the Governoiir-Geiieral, which 
you ]iav(^ laid to his account ? Was it in cons(‘- 
(pience of any requisition from him, or of any pre- 
vious agreement, or of any establislied usage ? 

The Governour-Gcneral objected strongly to Mr. 
Goring’s being present when the questions were 
put to the Begum ; but it was insisted on by the 
majority, and it was resolved accordingly, that he 
ought to be present. The reasons on both sides 
will best appear by the copy of the debate, inserted 
in the Appendix. 

The Begum's answer to the preceding questions, 
addressed to the Governour General and Council, 
where it touched the substance, was as follows ; 

“ The case is this : Mr. Goring, on his arrival 
“ here, seized all the, papers, and secured them 
“ under hits seal; and edl them Mutsuddics [(Uerhs 
“ or Accountants] attended him, and explained to 
“ him all the particidars of them. Mr. Goring 

Y 2 “ inquired 
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“ inquired of me concerning the arrears due to the 
“ Sepoys, See. observing, that the Nizamut and 
“ Bhela money [Nabob’s allowance] was received 
“ from the Company ; from whence then could the 
“ balance arise? — I made answer, that the sum 
“ was not adequate to the expenses. Mr. Goring 
“ then asked, what are those expenses, which cx- 
“ ceed the sum received from the Company? 1 
“ replied, all the particulars will he found m the 
papei's. The afiair of the three lacks of rupees, 
“ on account of entertainment for the (rovernour and 
“ Mr . Middleton, has been, I am told, related to 
“ you by Rajah Gourdass ; besides which there 
“ are many other expenses, which will appear 
“ from the papers. As the custom of entertain- 
“ merit is of long standing, and accordingly every 
Goveriiour of Calcutta, who came to Moorshe- 
“ dabad, received a daily sum of two thousand 
“ rupees for entertain meiit, which was in fact in- 
“ stead of provisions ; and the lack and an half of 
rupees, laid to Mr. Middleton’s charge, was a 
present on account of an agreement entered into 
“ hy the Bhmv Begum, 1 therefore affixed my seal 
“ to the account, and forwarded it to Mr. Goring 
“ by means of the Nabob.” 

In this answer, the accounts given to Mr. Goring 
she asserts to be genuine. They arc explained, in 
all the particulars, by all the secretaries and clerks 
in office. They are secured under Mr. Goring’s 

seal. 
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seal. To them she refers for every thing ; to them 
she refers for the three lacks of rupees given to 
Mr. Hastings and Mr. Middleton. It is impossible 
to combine together a clearer body of proof, com- 
posed of record of office, and verbal testimony, 
mutually supporting and illustrating each other. 

The House will observe, that the receipt of the 
money is indirectly admitted by one of the Gover- 
nour’s own cpiestions to Munny Begum. 

If the money was not received, it would have 
been absurd to ask, on what account it urns given 't 
Both the question and the answer relate to some 
established usage, the appeal to which might pos- 
sibly be used to justify the acccjitance of the 
money, if it was accepted ; but would be super- 
fluous, and no way applicable to tlie charge, if the 
money was never given. 

On this point, Your Committee will only add, 
that, in all the controversy between Mr. Hastings 
and the majority of the Council, he no where denies 
the receipt of this money. — In his letter to the Court 
of Directors, of the 31st of duly 1775, ho says, 
that the Begum was compelled by the ill treatment 
of one of her servants, which he calls a species of 
torture, to deliver the pajier to Mr. Goring; but he 
no where affirms, that the contents of the paper 
were false. • 

On this conduct the majority remark, we 
“ confess it appears very extraordinary, that 

Y 3 “ Mr. 
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“ Mr. Hastings should employ so much time and 
“ labour to show, that the discoveries against him 
“ have been obtained by improper means, but that 
“ he should take no step whatsoever to invalidate 
“ the truth of them. He docs not deny the receipt 
“ of the money ; the Begum’s answers to the ques- 
“ tions put to her at his own desire making it im- 
“ possible, that he should deny it. It seems, he 
“ has formed some plan of defence against this 
“ and similar charges, which he thinks will avail 
“ him in a Court of Justice, and which it would 
“ be imprudent in him to anticij)ate at this time. 

If he has not received the monev, we see no 
“ reason for such a guarded and cautious method 
“ of })roce(.*ding. An innocent man would take a 
“ shorter and easier course. He would voluntarily 
“ exculpate himself by his oath.’’ 

Your Committee entertain doubts whether the 
refusal to exculpate by oath can be used as a cir- 
cumstance to infer any presumption of guilt. But 
where the charge is direct, spccifick, circumstan- 
tial, supported by papers, and verbal testimony, 
made before his lawful su})eriours, to whom he 
was accountable, by persons competent to charge ; 
if innocent, he was obliged at least to oppose to it 
a clear and formal denial of the fact, and to make 
a demand for inquiry. But if he docs not den'y 
the fact, and eludes iiujuiry, just presumptions will 
be raised against him. 


Your 
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Your Committee, willing to go to the bottom of 
a mode of corruption, deep and dangerous in the 
act and in the example, being informed that Mr. 
Goring was in London, resolved to examine him 
upon the subject. Mr. Goring not tmly agreed 
with all the foregoing particulars, but even pro- 
duced to Your Committee what he declared to be 
the original Persian papers in his hands, delivered 
from behind the curtain through the Nabob him- 
self; who having privilege, as a son-in-law, to enter 
the women’s a])artineijt, received them from Munii}^ 
Begum as aiitlientick ; the woman all the while 
lamenting the loss of her power with many tears, 
and much vociferation. She appears to have been 
induced to make discovery of the above practices, 
in order to clear herself of the notorious embezzle- 
ment of the Nabob’s effects. 

Your Committee examining Mr. Scott and Mr. 
Baber on this subject, they also produced a Persian 
paper, which Mr. Baber said he received from the 
hands of a servant of Munny Begum ; and along 
with it a paper, purporting to be a translation into 
English of the Persian original. In the paper 
given as the translation, Munny Begum is made 
to allege many matters of hardship and cruelty 
against Mr. Goring, and an attempt to compel her 
to make out a false account, .but does not at all 
deny the giving the money — very far from it. She 
is made to assert, indeed, “ that Mr. Goring desired 

y 4 “ her 
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“ her to put down three lacks of rupees, as divided 
“ between Mr. Hastings and Mr. Middleton. I 
“ begged to be excused, observing to him, that 
“ this money had neither been tendered or 
“ with any criminal or improper view.” After 
some lively expressions in the European manner, 
she says, “ that it had been customary to furnish 
“ a table for the Governour and his attendants, 
“ during their stay at Court. With respect to the 
“ sum mentioned to Mr. Middleton, it was a free 
“ (fft from my own privi/ purse. Purhuram re- 
“ plied, he understood this money to be paid to 
“ these gentlemen, as a gratuity for secret services ; 
“ and us such he should assuredly represent it.” 
Here the payments to Mr. Hastings are fully ad- 
mitted, and excused as agreeable to usage, and for 
keeping a table. Tlie present to Mr. Middleton is 
justified as a free gift. The paper produced by 
Mr. Scott is not referred to by Your Committee as 
of any weight, but to show, that it does not ])rove 
what it is produced to prove. 

Your Committee, on reading the paper delivered 
in by Mr. Scott as a translation, perceive it to bo 
written in a style, which they conceived was little 
to be expected in a faithful translation from a Per- 
sian original, being full of quaint terms and idioma- 
tick phrases, which strongly bespeak English habits 
in the way of thinking, and of English peculiarities 
and aifectations in the expression. Struck with 

these? 
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these strong internal marks of a suspicious piece, 
they turned to the Persian manuscript produced by 
Mr. Scott and Mr. Baber and comparing it with 
Mr. Goring’s papers, they found the latter carefully 
scaled upon every leaf, as they believe is the prac- 
tice universal in all authentick pieces. They found 
on the former ho seal or signature whatsoever, either 
at the tap or bottom of the scroll. This circum- 
stance of a want of signature not only takes away 
all authority from the piece as evidence, but strongly 
confirmed the suspicions entertained by Your Com- 
mittee, on reading the translation, of unwarrantable 
practices in the whole conduct of this business, 
even if tlie translation should be found substantially 
to agree with the original, such an original as it is. 
The Persian roll is in the custody of the clerk of 
Your Committee for further examination. 

Mr. Baber and Mr. Scott being examined on 
these material defects in the authenticalness of a 
paper, produced by them as authentick, could give 
no sort of account how it happened to be without a 
signature ; nor did Mr. Baber explain how he came 
to accept and use it in that condition. 

On the whole. Your Committee conceive, that 
all the parts of the transaction, as they appear in 
the Company’s records, are consistent, and mutu- 
ally throw light on each other. , 

The Court of Directors order the President 

* 

and Council to appoint a minister to transact the 

political 
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political affairs of the Government, and to select 
for that purpose some person well qualified for the 
affairs of Government^ and to be the minister of 
Government. Mr. Hastings selects for the minister 
so described, and so qualified, a woman locked up 
in a seraglio. He is ordered to appoint a guardian 
to the Nabob’s minority. Mr. Hastings passes by 
his natural parent, and appoints another woman. — 
These acts would, of themselves, have been liable 
to suspicion ; but a great deficiency or embezzle- 
ment soon a})pears in this woman's account. To 
exculpate herself she voluntarily declares, that she 
gave a considerable sum to Mr. Hastings ; — v lio 
never once denies the receipt. The account given 
by the principal living witness of the transaction, in 
his evidence, is perfectly coherent, and consistent 
with the re(;orded part. The original accounts, 
alleged to be delivered by the lady in question, were 
produced by him, pro])erly sealed and autlicnticated. 
Nothing is opposed to all this but a paper witliout 
signature, and therefore of no authority, attended 
with a translation of a very extraordinary appear- 
ance ; and this paper, in apologizing for it, confirms 
the facts beyond a doubt. 

Finally, Your Committee examined tbc primupal 
living witness of the transaction, and finds his evi- 
dence consistent wdth the record. Your Com mil tee 
received the original accounts, alleged to be deli- 
vered by the lady in <|uestion, projierly sealed and 

authenticated 
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authenticated ; and find opposed to them nothing 
but a paper without a signature, and therefore of 
no authority, attended with a translation of a very 
extraordinary appearance. 

In Europe, the Directors ordered opinions to be 
taken on a prosecution ; they received one doubt- 
ful, and three positively for it. 

They write, in their letter of 5th February 1777, 
paragraphs 32 and 33 : although it is rather our 
“ wish to prevent evils in future, than to enter into 
“ a severe retrospection of the past; and, where 
“ facts are doubtful, or attended with alleviating 
“ circumstances, to ])roceed with lenity, rather than 
“ to prosecute with rigour ; yet some of the cases 
“ arc so fiagrantly corrupt, and others attended 
“ with circumstances so oppressive to the inhabit- 
“ ants, that it would be unjust to suffer the dc- 
“ lincpients to go unpunished. The principal facts 
“ have been communicated to our Solicitor, whose 
“ Report, confirmed by our standing Counsel, we 
“ send you by the present conveyance ; authorizing 
“ you at the same time, to take such steps as shall 
“ appear proper to be pursued. 

“ If we find it necessary, we shall return you the 
“ orifi'inal covenants of such of our servants as re- 
main in India, and have beem anywise concerned 
“ in the undue receipt of inom#^^ in order to enable 

* Relative to Salt lariiis, cliarf^es of the Ranny of Burdvvan, 
and the charges of Nuncleomar and M tinny Begum. 


you 
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you to recover the same for the use of tlie Coni- 
paiiy by a suit or suits at law, to be instituted in 
‘‘ the Supreme Court of Judicature in Bengal.” 

Your Committee do not find, that the covenants 
have been sent, or that any prosecution has been 
begun. 

A vast scene of further peculation and corrup- 
tion, as well in this business as in several other 
instances, appears in the evidence of the Rajah 
Nundcoinar. That evidence, and all the ])roceed- 
ings relating to it, are entered in the A{)pendix. It 
was the last evidence of the kind. The informant 
was hanged. An attempt was made by Mr. Hast- 
ings to indict him for a conspiracy ; this failing of 
edect, another prosecutor appeared for an odencc 
not connected with these charges. Nundcomar, 
the object of that charge, was executed at the 
very crisis of the in(|uiry for an olfence of anotln'r 
nature, not capital by the laws of the country. As 
long as it appeared safe, several charg{^s were 
made (which are inserted at large in the A])pendix); 
and Mr. Hastings and Mr. Barwell seemed appre- 
hensive of many more. General Clavering, Co- 
lonel Monsoii and Mr. Francis declared, in a 
Minute entered on the Consultations of the 5th 
May 1775, that, “ in the late proceedings of the 
“ Revenue Board, it will appear, that there is no 
“ species of peculation, from which the honour- 
“ able Govcrnour-Gencral has thought proper to 

“ abstain.” 
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“ ubstain.” A charge of offences of so heinous a 
nature, so very extensive, so very deliberate, made 
on record by persons of great weight, appointed by 
Act of Parliament his associates in the highest 
trust ; a charge made at his own Board, to his own 
face, and transmitted to their common siiperiours, 
to whom they were jointly and severally account- 
able ; — this was not a thing to be passed over by 
Mr. Hastings ; still less ought it to have perished 
in other hands. It ought to have been brought to 
an immediate and strict discussion, ( ieneral Cla- 
vering, Colonel Monson and Mr. Francis ought to 
have been punished for a groundless accusation, if 
such it had been. If tlje accusation were founded, 
Mr. Hastings was very unfit for the high office of 
Governour-Gencral, or for any office. 

After this comprehensive account by his col- 
leagues of the Govcrnour-Gcnerars conduct, these 
gentlemen proceeded to the particulars, and they 
produced the case of a corrupt bargain of xMr. 
Hastings concerning the disposition of office. This 
transaction is here stated by 1 our Committee in a 
very concise manner, being on this occasion merely 
intended to point out to tlie House the absolute 
necessity, which, in their opinion, exists for another 
sort of inquiry into the corruptions of men in power 
in India, than hitherto has h^en pursued. The 
proceedings may be found at large in the Ap- 
pendix. 


A complaint 
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A complaint was made, that Mr. Hastings had 
sold the office of Phouzedar of Hughly to a person 
called Khan Jehan Khan on a corrupt agreement ; 
wliich was, that from his emoluments of 72,000 
rupees a year he was to pay to the Governour- 
General 36,000 rupees annually ; and to his Bau- 
3 'an, Cantu Babii, 4,000 more. The complainant 
offers to pay to the Company the 40,000 rupees, 
which were corruptly ]:)aid to these gentlemen, and 
to content himself with the allowance of 32,000. — 
Mr. Hastings was, if on any occasion of his life, 
strongly called u})on to bring this mal.ter to the; most 
distinct issue ; and Mr. Barw idl, who su))ported his 
administration, and as such ought to have been 
tender for his honour, was bound to help him to 
get to the bottom of it, if his enemies should be 
ungenerous enough to countenance sucli an accu- 
sation, without permitting it to be detected and 
e.\})osed. But the course tlie^^'^ held was directly 
contrary. They began by an objection to receive 
the complaint, in which they obstinately persevered 
as far as their power went. Mr. Barwell was of 
opinion, that the Company’s instructions to inquire 
into peculation were intended for the publick in- 
terests ; that it could not forward the publick in- 
terests to enter into these inquiries ; and that “ he 

never would be a channel of aspersing any cha- 
‘‘ racter, while it cannot conduce to the good of 
“ Government.” Here was a new mode of 


reasoning 
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reasoning found out by Mr. Barwell, which might 
subject all inquiry into jicculation to the discretion 
of the very persons charged with it. By that rea- 
soning all orders of his siiperiours were at his 
mercy ; and he actually undertook to set aside those 
commands, which by an express Act of i^arliament 
he was bound to obey, on Jiis opinion of what 
would, or would not, conduce to the good of Go- 
\eriimcnt. On his principles he either totally 
anniiiilatcs the authority of the Act of Parliament, 
or he entertains so extravagant a supposition, as 
that the Court of Directors ])ossesscd a more abso- 
lute. authority, when their orders were not intended 
for the publick good, than when they were. 

General Clavering was of a diiliu’ent opinion ; 
he tliought, “ he should be wanting to the Legis- 

lature, and to the Court of Directors, if he was 
“ not to receive the complaints of the inhabitants 
“ when properly authenticated, and to prefer them 
“ to the Board for investigation, as the only means, 

“ by which these grievances can be redressed, and 
‘‘ the Company informed of the conduct of their 
“ servants.” 

To these sentiments Colonel Monson and Mr. 
Francis adhered. Mr. Hastinos thought it more 
safe, on principles similar to those assumed by Mr. 
Barwell, to refuse to hear the charge ; but he re- 
served liis remarks on this transaction, because they 
will be e(|ually applicable to many othcra, which 

in 
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in the course of this business, are likely to he brought 
before the Boai'd. There appeared therefore to 
him a probability, that the charge about the corrupt 
bargain was no more than the commencement of a 
whole class of such accusations ; since he was of 
opinion (and what is very extraordinary, previous 
to any examination), that the same remarks would 
be applicable to several of those, which were to 
follow. He must suppose this class of charges very 
uniform, as well as very extensive. 

The majority, however, pressed their point; and, 
notwithstanding his opposition to all inquiry, as he 
was supported only by Mr. Barwell, the question for 
it was carried. He was then desired to name a 
day for the appearance of the accuser, and the 
institution of the inquiry. Tliough baffled in his 
attempt to stop the inepury in the first stage, Mr. 
Hastings made a second stand ; he seems here to 
have recollected something inherent in his own 
office, that put the matter more in his power than 
at first he had imagined, for he speaks in a positiv(^ 
and commanding tone : ‘‘1 will not (says his 
“ Minute) name a day for Mir Zin ul ab Dicn to 
“ appear before the Board ; nor will I suffer khn 
“ to appear before the Board."' 

The question for the inquiry had been carried. 
It was declared fit, to inquire ; but there was, ac- 
cording to him, a power, which might prevent the 
appearance of witnesses. On the general policy 

of 
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of obstructing' such inquiries, Mr. Francis, on a 
motion to that effect, made a sound remark, wliicli 
cannot fail of giving rise to very serious thoughts : 
“ that supposing it agreed among ourselves, that the 
“ Board shall not hear any charges or complaints 
“ against a member of it, a case or cases may liere- 
“ after happen, in which, by a reciprocal cornplai- 
“ sauce to each other, our respective misconduct 
“ may be effectual!}' screened from inquiry ; and 
“ the Company, whose interest is concerned, or 
“ the parties, wlio may liave reason to complain of 
“ any one member individually, may be left with- 
“ out remedy. ’ 

Mr. Barwell was not of the opinion of that gen- 
tleman, nor of the maker of the motion, General 
Clavering, nor of Mr. Monson, who supported it. 
He entertains sentiments with regard to the orders 
of the Directors in this particular jicrfectly corre- 
spondent with those, which he had given against 
the original inquiry, lie says, “ though it may in 
“ some little dej^ree save the Governour-General 
“ from personal insult — where there is no judicial 
“ power lodged, that of inquisition can never an- 
“ swer any good purpose.” This is a doctrine of a 
most extraordinary nature and tendency ; and, as 
Your Committee conceive, contrary to every sound 
principle to be observed in the,constitution of judi- 
catures and inquisitions. The power of inquisi- 
tion ought rather to be wholly separated from the 

VOL. XI. z judicial, 
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judicial, the former being a previous step to the 
latter, which requires other rules and methods, and 
ought not (if possible) to be lodged in the same 
hands. The rest of his minute (contained in the 
Appendix) is filled with a censure on the native 
inhabitants ; w ith reflections on the ill consequences, 
which would arise from an attention to their com- 
plaints ; and wdth an assertion of the autliority of 
the Supreme Court, as superseding the necessity 
and propriety of sucli iinjuiries in Council. With 
regard to his principles relative to the natives and 
their com|)laints, if they are admitted, they are of 
a tendency to cut oil the very j)rinciple of redress. 
The existence of the Snprenn! Court, as a means of 
relief to the natives under all oppressions, is lield 
out to qualify a refusal to hear in the Council. On 
the same pretence, Mr. Hastings holds up the au- 
thority of the same tribunal. Hut this and otlier 
proceedings show abundantly of what efficacy that 
Court has been for the relief of the unhappy people 
of Bengal. A person in delegated autliority refuses 
a satisfaction to his superiours, throw ing himself on 
a Court of Justice, and supposes, that nothing but 
what judicially appears against him is a fit subject 
of inquiry. But even in this Mr. Hastings fails in 
his application of his principle ; for the majority of 
the Council were uvdoubtedly competent to order 
a prosecution against him in the supreme Court, 
which they had no ground for without a previous 

inquiry. 
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inquiry. But their inquiry had other objects. No 
private accuser might choose to appear. IMie 
party, who was the subject of the peculation, 
might be (as here is stated) the accomplice in it. 
No popular action, or popular suit, was provided 
by the Charter, under whose authority the Court 
was instituted. In any event, a suit might fail in 
the Court for the punishment of an actor in an 
a]>use for w^ant of the strictest legal proof, which 
might yet furnish matter for the correction of the 
abuse and even reasons strong enough not onl}^ to 
justify, but to require, the Directors instantly to 
address for the removal of a Governour-General. 
The opposition of Mr. Hastings and Mr. Barwcll 
proved as ineffectual in this stage as the former; 
and a day was named by the majority for the at- 
tendance of the party. 

The day following this deliberation, on the assem- 
bling of the Council, the Governour-General, Mr. 
Hastings, said, “ he would not sit to be confronted 

by such accusers, nor to suffer a judicial inquiry 
“ into his conduct at the Board, of wliich he is 
‘‘ the President.'’ As on the former occasions, he 
declares the Board dissolved. As on the former 
occasions, the majority did not admit his claim to 
this power, they proceeded in his absence to exa- 
mine the accuser and witnessts. Their proceed- 
ings are in Appendix K. 

It is remarkable, that during this transaction 

z 2 Khan 
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Khan Jehaii Khan, the party with whom the cor- 
rupt agreement was made, declined an attendance 
under excuses, which the majority thought pre- 
tences for delay, though they used no compulsory 
methods towards his appearance ; at length, how- 
ever, he did appear, and tlien a step was taken by 
Mr. Hastings of a very extraordinary nature, alter 
the steps, which he had taken before, and tlie de- 
clarations, with which those steps liad been accom- 
panied. Mr. Hastings, who had absolutely refused 
to be present in the foregoing part of the proceed- 
ing, appeared with Khan Jehan Khan. And now 
the affair took anotlier turn ; other obstructions 
were raised. General Clavering said, that the 
informations hitherto taken had proceeded upon 
oath. Khan Jehan Khan had previously declared 
to (ieneral Clavering his readiness to be so exa- 
mined ; but, when called upon by the Board, he 
changed his mind, and alleged a delicacy, relative 
to his rank, with regard to the oath. In this scruple 
he was strongly supported by Mr. Hastings. He 
and Mr. Barwell went further ; they contended, 
that the Council had no right to administer an 
oath. They must have been very clear in that 
opinion, when they resisted the examination on 
oath of the very person, who, if he could safely 
swear to Mr. Hastings's innocence, owed it as a 
debt to his patron not to refuse it ; and of the pay- 
ment of this debt it was extraordinary in the patron 

not 
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not only not to enforce but to support the absolute 
refusal. 

Although the majority did not acquiesce in this 
doctrine, they appeared to have doubts of the pru- 
dence of enforcing it by violent means ; but, con- 
struing his refusal into a disposition to screen the 
jx^culations of the Governour-general, they treated 
him as guilty of a contempt of their Board, dis- 
missed him from the service, and recommended 
another (not the accuser) to his office. 

The reasons on both sides appear in the Appen- 
dix. Mr, Hastings accuses them bitterly of injus- 
tice to himself in coiisiderinij the refusal of this 
person to swear as a charge proved. How far 
they did so, and under wliat qualifications, will 
appear by reference to tlie papers in the Appendix, 
But Mr, Hastings “ thanks God, that they are not 
“ his judges.” His great hold, and not without 
reason, is the Supreme Court : and he “ blesses 
“ the wisdom of Parliament, that constituted a 
‘‘ Court of Judicature at so seasonable time, to 
“ check the despotism of the new Council.” It 
was tliought in Ijiiglaiid, that the Court liad other 
objects than the protection of theGovernour-General 
aii'ainst the examinations of those sent out with 
instructions to iiKjuire into the peculations of men 
in power. • 

Tiiough Mr. Hastings did at that lime, and 
avowedly did, every thing to prevent any inquiry, 

z 3 that 
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that was instituted merely for the information of tlie 
Court of Directors, yet he did not feel himself 
thoroughly satisfied with his own proceedings. It 
was evident, that to them his and Mr. Barwcll’s 
reasonings would not appear very respectful or 
satisfactory; he therefore promises to give them full 
satisfaction at some future time. In his letter of 
the 14th of September 1775, he reiterates a former 
declaration, and assures them of his resolution to 
this purpose in tlic strongest terms. “ I now a(f(un 
recur to the declaration, which 1 have before 
“ made, that it is my fixed determination to carry 
“ litc.ralli/ into execution, and 'most jolhf mid tihr- 
“ Tdllij (‘Xfilatii crcri! drc.mustanrc of iin/ conduct 
“ on the points^ upon ir/itch I hive been injuriously 
arraiijned ; and to afiord you the clearest con- 
“ viction of in y own integrity, and of the projiriety 
“ of my motives for my declining a present defence 
“of it." 

These motives, as far as they can be discovered, 
were the violence of his adversaries, the interested 
character and views of the accuser, and the danger 
of a prosecution in tlie Supreme Court, which made 
it prudent to reserve his defence. These arguments 
are applicable to any charge. Notwithstanding 
these reasons, it is plain by the above letter, that 
he thought himself 'bound, at some time or other, 
to give satisfaction to his masters ; till he should 
do this, in his own opinion he remained in an 

unpleasant 
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unpleasant situation. But he bore his misfortune, 
it seems, patiently, with a confidence in their justice 
for his future relief. He says, “ whatever evil may 
“ fill the long intermix which may precede it.” — 
That interval he has taken care to make long 
enough, for near eight years are now elapsed, and 
he lias not yet taken the smallest step towards 
giving to the Court of Directors any explanation 
wliatever ; much less that full and liberal explana- 
tion, which he had so repeatedly and solemnly 
promised. 

It is to he observed, that though Mr. Hastings 
talks in these letters much of his integrity, and of 
the purity of his motives, and of full ex})lanations, 
he no where denies the fact of this corrupt traffick 
of office. Though he had adjourned his defence 
with so much pain to himself to so very long a day, 
he was not so inattentive to the ease of Khiin Jehan 
Khan as he has shown himself to his own. He had 
been accused of corruptly reserving to himself a 
part of the emoluments of this man's office ; it was 
a delicate business to handle, whilst his defence 
stood adjourned ; yet, in a very short time alter a 
majority came into his hands, lie turned out the 
person appointed by General Clavering, &c. and 
replaced the very man, with whom he stood accused 
of the corrupt bargain ; what.w^as worse, he had 
been charged witli originally turning out another, 
to make room for this man. The whole is put in 

z 4 strong 
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strong terms by the then majority of the Council ; 
where, after charging him with every species of 
peculation, they add, “ we believe, the prools of his 
“ af)propriating four parts in seven of the salary, 
“ with which the Company is charged for the 
“ Pliousdar of Hughley, are such as, whether suffi- 
“ cieut or not to convict him in a Court of Justice, 
“ will not leave the shadow of a doubt concerning 
“ his guilt in the mind of any unprejudiced person. 
“ — The salary is 7:2,000 ruj)ees a year; theGover- 
“ nour takes 36,000, and allows Cantoo Baboo four 
‘ thousand more* for the trouble he submits to in 
conducting tlie negotiation with the Pliousdar. 
“ This also is the common subject of conversation 
“ and derision througli the whole settlement. — It 
“ is our firm opinion and belief, that the late 
Pliousdar of Hughlev, a relation of Mahomed 
“ Reza Khan, was turned out of this office merely 
“ because his terms were not so favourable as those, 
“ which the honourable Govcrnour-General has 
“ obtained from the present Pliousdar. 

“ The honourable Govcrnour-General is pleased 
“ to assert, with a confidential spirit peculiar to 
“ himself, that his measures hitherto stand unirn- 
“ peached, except by us. We know not how this 
‘‘ assertion is to be made good, unless the most 
' ‘ darimj and fiacp'oynt prostitntion m every branch 
“ be deemed an honour to his administration.” 

The whole stylo and tenour of these accusations, 

as 
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as well as the nature of them, rendered Mr. Hast- 
ings's first postponing, and afterwards totally de- 
clining, all denial, or even defence or explanation, 
very extraordinary. No Goveriiour ought to hear 
in silence such charges ; and no Court of Directors 
ought to have slept upon them. 

The Court of Directors were not wholly inatten- 
tive to this business. Thev condemned his act as 

mJ 

it deserved, and they went into the business of his 
legal right to dissolve the Council. Their opinions 
seemed against it, and they gave precise orders 
against the use of any such power in future. On 
consulting Mr. Saycr, the Company's Counsel, he 
was of a different opinion with regard to the legal 
right ; but he thought, very properly, that the use 
of a right, and the manner and purposes, for which 
it was used, ought not to have been separated. 
What he thought on this occasion appears in his 
opinion, transmitted by the Court of Directors to 
Mr. Hastings and the Council-General ; “ but it 
“ was as great a crime io dissolve the Council upon 
“ base (Did sinister motives, as it would be to assume 
“ the power of dissolving, if he had it not. 1 be- 
“ lieve he is the first Governour, that dissolved 
“ a Council inquiring into his behaviour, when he 
“ was innocent. Before he could summon three 
“ Councils and dissolve them,*he had time fully to 
consider what would be the result of such conduct, 

“ to 
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“ to convince every body, beyond a doubt ^ of his 
“ conscious (juilt." 

Ft was a matter but of small consolation to Mr. 
Hastings, during the painful interval he describes, 
to find, that the Company’s learned Counsel admit- 
ted, that he had legal powers, of which he made 
an use, that raised an universal presumption of his 
guilt. 

Ollier Counsel <lid not think so favourably of 
the powers themselves. But this matter was of less 
consequence, because a great diirerence of o])inion 
may arise concerning the extent of official powers, 
even among men professionally educated, (as in 
this case such a ditferenee did arise) and well- 
intentioned men may take either part. But tlie nst^, 
that was made of it, in systematical contradiction 
to the Company’s ordms, has been stated in tlie 
Ninth Report, as well as in many others made by 
two of Your Committees. 



-4 >9 the Appendixes, originalh/ printed with 
the foregoing Reports, and which consist ehieflg of 
official documents, would have swelled this Volume 
to an enormous size, it has hem thought proper to 
omit them, with the exception of the first nine num- 
bers of the Appendix B, to the Eleventh Re])()rt ; 
the insertion of which has been judged necessary 
for the elucidation of the subject-matter of that 
Report. 
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APPENDIX B. N‘> 1. 


COPY of a Letter from the (xoveriiour-General to 
the Court of Directors. 

To tlie Honourable the Court of Directors of the 
Honourable United East India Company. 


Fort-William, 

29th November, 1780. 

Honourable Sirs, 

YOU will be informed by our Consultations of the 
2()th of .lunc of a very unusual tender, which was 
made by me to the Board on that day for the 
purpose of indemnifying the (Xiinpany for the ex- 
traordinary expense, which miglit be incurred by 
supplying tlie Detachment under the command of 
Major Camac, in tiie invasion of the Mahratta 
dominions, which lay beyond the district of Gohed, 
and drawing the attention of Mahdagee Sindia, to 
whom that country immediately appertained, from 
General Goddard, while he was employed in the 
reduction of Bassein, and in securing the conquests 
made by your arms in Guzerat. — I was desirous to 


remove 
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remove the only objection, which has been or could 
be ostensibly made to the measure, which I had 
very much at heart, as may be easily conceived 
from the means which 1 took to effect it. For the 
reasons at large, which induced me to propose that 
diversion, it will be sufficient to refer to my Minute 
recommending it, and to the letters received from 
General Goddard near the same period of time. 
The subject is now become obsolete, and all the 
fair hopes, wdiich 1 had built upon the prosecution 
of the Mahratta w^ar, of its termination in a speedy, 
honourable, and advantageous peace, have been 
blasted by the dreadful calamities, which have 
befallen your arms in the Dependencies of your 
Presidency of Fort St. George ; and changed the 
object of our pursuit from the aggrandizement of 
your power to its preservation. My present reason 
for reverting to my own conduct on the occasion, 
which 1 have mentioned, is to obviate the false 
conclusions, or purposed misrepresentations, which 
may be made of it, either as an artifice of osten- 
tation, or as the effect of corrupt influence, by 
assuring you, that the money, hy whatever jueans 
it came into your posi>ession, was not my own ; that 
I had myself no right to it, nor would or could 
have received it but for the occasion, wdiich 
prompted me to avail myself of the accidental 
means, wdiich were at that instant afforded me, of 
accepting and converting it to the property and use 

of 
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of the Company ; and with this brief apology I shall 
dismiss the subject. 

Something of affinity to this anecdote may appear 
in the first aspect of another transaction, wliich I 
shall proceed to relate, and of which it is more im- 
mediately my duty to inform you ; — you will have 
been advised, by repeated addresses of this Govern- 
ment, of the arrival of an army at Cuttac under 
the command of Chimnajee Boosla, the second son 
of Moodajee Boosla, the Rajah of Berar. 

The origin and destination of tliis force have been 
largely explained and detailed in the correspondence 
of the government of Berar, and in various parts of 
our Constiltations. The minute relation of these 
would exceed the bounds of a letter ; 1 sliall there- 
fore confine myself to the jtrincipal fact. — About 
the middle of the last year, a ])lan of confederacy 
was formed by the Nabob, Nizam Ally Cawn, by 
which it was proposed, that, while the army of the 
Mahrattas, under tlie command of Mahdajee Sin- 
dia and Tuckoojee Hoolkar, was employed to check 
the operations of General Goddard in the west of 
India, Hyder Ally Cawn should invade the Car- 
natic ; Moodajee Boosla the provinces of Bengal; 
and he himself the Sircars of Uajarnundry and 
Chicacole. 

The government, of Berar was required to accept 
the part assigned it in this combination, and to 
march a large body of troops immediately into 

Bengal . 
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Bengal. To enforce the request on the part of 
the ruling member of the Mahratta state, menaces 
of instant hostility, by the combined forces, were 
added by Mahdajee Sindia, Tuckoojee Hoolkar, and 
Nizam Ally Cawii, in letters written by them to 
Moodajee Boosla on the occasion. He was not in a 
state to sustain the brunt of so formidable a leagrue, 
and ostensibly yielded. Such at least was the turn, 
which he gave to his acquiescence, in his letters to 
me ; and his subsequent conduct has justified his 
professions. I was early and progressively ac- 
(piainted by him witli the re(|uisition, and with the 
measures, which were intended to be taken, and 
which were taken b}'^ him upon it. The army pro- 
fessedly destined for Bengal marched on the dus- 
serra of the last year, corresponding witlj the 7th of 
October. Instead of taking the direct course to 
Behar, which had been prescribed, it proceeded by 
varied deviations and studied delays to Cuttac, 
where it arrived late in May last, having performed 
a practicable journey of three months in seven, and 
concluded it at the instant commencement of the 
rains, wliicli of course would preclude its operations, 
and aft'ord the government of Bcrar a farther inter- 
val of five months to provide for the part, which 
it would then be com])elled to choose. In the 
mean time letters were continujilly written by the 
Rajah and his minister to this Government, expla- 
natory of their situation and motives ; proposing 

their 
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their mediation and guarantee for a peace and alli- 
ance with the Peshwa ; and professing, without 
solicitation on our part, the most friendly disposition 
towards us, and the most determined resolution to 
maintain it. 

Conformably to these assurances, and the ac- 
ceptance of a proposal made by Moodajce Boosla 
to depute his minister to Bengal for the purpose of 
negotiating and concluding the proposed treaty of 
peace, application had been made to tlie Peshwa 
for credentials to the same effect. — In the mean 
time the fatal news arrived of the defeat of your 
army at Conjcveram. It now became necessary, 
that every other object sliould give place, or be 
made subservient to the preservation of the Clima- 
tic ; nor would the measures requisite for that end 
admit an instant of delay, l^eace with the Mah- 
rattas was the first object ; to conciliate their alli- 
ance, and tliat of every other power in natural 
enmity with llyder Ally, the next. — Instant mea- 
sures were taken (as our general advices will inform 
you) to secure both these points, and to employ the 
government of Berar as the channel and instrument 
of accomplishing them. Its army still lay on our 
borders, and in distress for a long arrear of pay, 
not less occasioned by the want of pecuniary funds, 
than a stoppage of communication. An applica- 
tion had been made to us for a supply of money ; 
and the sum specified for the complete relief of the 

army 
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army was sixteen lacks. We had neither money 
to spare, nor, in the apparent state of that govern- 
ment in its relation to ours, would it have been 
either prudent or consistent with our publick credit 
to have afforded it. It was, nevertheless, my de- 
cided opinion, that some aid should be given ; not 
less as a necessary relief, than as an indication of 
confidence, and a return for the many instances of 
substantial kindness, which we had, within the. 
course of the last two years, experienced from the 
government of Bcrar. I had an assurance, that 
such a proposal would receive the acquiescence ol* 
the Board ; but I knew, that it would not pass with- 
out opposition, and it would have become publick, 
which might have defeated its jmrpose. Convinced 
of the necessity of the expedient, and assured of 
the sincerity of the government of Berar from evi- 
dences of stronger proof to me than I could make 
them appear to the other members of the Board, I 
resolved to adopt it, and take the entire responsi- 
bility of it upon myself. In this mode, a less con- 
siderable sum would suffice ; I accordingly caused 
three lacks of rupees to be delivered to the minister 
of the Rajah of Berar resident in Calcutta ; he has 
transmitted it to Cuttac. — Two thirds of this sum 
I have raised by my own credit, and shall charge it 
in my official accounts ; the otljer third 1 have sup- 
plied from the cash in my hands belonging to the 
Honourable Company. I have given due notice 

VOL. XI. A A to 
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to Moodajee Boosla of this transaction, and ex- 
plained it to have been a private act of my own, 
unknown to the other members of the Council. 
I have given him expectations of the remainder of 
the amount required for the arrears of his army, 
proportioned to tlie extent, to which he may put it 
in my power to propose it as a publick gratuity by 
his effectual orders for the recall of these troops, or 
for their junction with ours. 

I liope I shall receive your approbation of what 
I have done for your service, and your indulgence 
for the length of this narrative, which I could not 
comprise within a narrower compass. 

I Iiave the honour to be. 
Honourable Sirs, 

\ our most faithful, obedient, 

and humble servant, 

W avren H astings. 
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APPENDIX B. No. 2. 


An account of Money paid into the Company’s Treasury by 
the Governour-General, since the Year 1773. 

May April 

1774 to 1775. For Interest Bonds - Cr\ 2,175* 

For Bills of FiXchange on the 
Court . - - - 1,43,937 

For Money refunded by order 
of Court, Account General 
Coote’s commission - - 8,418 Cr\ 

I,5Jv530 

f llcct’ived IfHh M.'iy, 

* [cancelled 30tli July, 

1775 - 1776. For Bills of Exchange on the Court - 1,80,480 

1776- 1777. Do. - - Do. - Do. - 1,96,800 

1777- 1778. Do. - - Do. - Do. - 1,08,000 

1778- 1779. Do. - - Do. - Do. - 1,43,000 

1779- 1780. Do. - - Do. - Do. - 1,21,600 

1780- 1781. For Bills of Exchange - CV. 43,000 

For Deposits - - - 2,38,715 

For Interest Bonds at 8 per cent. 4,75,600 
For - Do. 4 per cent. 1 ,66,000 

For Durbar Charges - - 2,32,000 

11,55,315 

May 1782. For Interest Bonds - - - - 35,000 

Cr^ 20,91,725 


East-India House,) 
1 1 th June 1783. j 


(Errours excepted.) 

.Toiin Annis, 

Auditor of Indian Accounts. 

A A 2 
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APPENDIX B. No 3. 


To the Honourable the Secret Committee of the 
Honourable Court of Directors. 

Fort-William, 2*2d May 1782. 

Honourable Sirs, 

IN a letter, which I have had the honour to ad- 
dress you in duplicate, and of which a triplicate 
accompanies this, dated 20tli .lanuary 1782, 1 
informed you, that I had received the ofier of a sum 
of money from the Nabob Vizier and his ministers 
to the nominal amount of ten lacks of Lucknow 
Siccas ; and that hills on the house of Copaul Doss 
had been actually given me for the amount, which I 
had accepted for the use of the Honourable (Jom- 
pany ; and I promised to account with you for the 
same as soon as it should be in my power, after the 
whole sum had come into my possession. This 
promise I now perform ; and, deeming it consistent 
with the spirit of it, 1 have added such other sums 
as have been occasionally converted to the Com- 
pany's property through my means, and in conse- 
quence of the like original destination. Of the 
second of these you have been already'advised in 

a letter, 
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a letter, winch I had the honour to address the 
honourable Court of Directors, dated 29th No- 
vember 1780. Both tins' and the third article were 
paid immediately to the treasury, by my order to 
the sub-treasurer to receive them on the Company’s 
account, but never passed through my hands. The 
three sums, for which bonds were granted, were in 
like manner paid to the Company’s treasury, with- 
out passing through my hands ; but their appropri- 
ation was not specified. 

The sum of 58,000 current rupees was received 
while 1 was on my journey to Benares, and applied 
as expressed in the account. 

As to the manner in which these sums have j)een 
expended, the reference, which 1 have made of it, 
in the accompanying account, to the several ac- 
counts, in which they arc credited, renders any 
other specification of it unnecessary ; besides that 
those accounts either have or will have, received a 
much stronger authentication than any, that I could 
give to mine. 

Why these sums w^ere taken by me ; why they 
were, except the second, (piietly transferred to the 
Company’s use ; why bonds were taken for the 
first, and not for the rest ; might, were this matter 
to be exposed to the view of the Publick, furnish 
a variety of conjectures, to which it would be of 
little use to reply. Were your honourable Court 
to question me upon these points, 1 would answer, 

A A 3 that 
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that the sums were taken for the Company's benefit 
at times, in which the Company very much needed 
tliem ; that I cither chose to conceal the first re- 
ceipts from publick curiosity by receiving bonds 
for the amount ; or possibly acted without any 
studied design, which my memory could at this 
distance of time verify ; and that I did not think 
it worth my care to observe the same means with 
the rest. I trust, honourable Sirs, to your breasts 
for a candid interpretation of my actions, and as- 
sume the freedom to add, that I think myself, on 
such a subject, and on such an occasion, entitled 
to it. 

I have the honour to be, 
Honourable Sirs, 

Vour most faithful, most obedient, 

and most humble servant, 
Warrcii 11 astings. 
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APPENDIX B. No. 4. 


An account of Sums received on the account of the Ho- 
nourable Company by the Governour-Gcneral, or paid to their 
Treasury by his order, and applied to their service. 


1780. 

October. The following sums were paid into 
the Treasury, and Bonds granted 
for the same, in the name of the Governour- 
General, in whose possession the Bonds re- 
jiiaiii, with a declaration upon each endorsed, 
and signed by him, that he has no claim on 
the ('oinpany for the amount either of Prin- 
cipal or Interest, no part of the latter having 
been received : 

One Bond, dated the 1st 
October 1780, No. 1.789, 1,1(5,000 
One Bond, dated the 2d 
October 1780, No. 1510, 1,1(5,000 
One Bond, dated the 23d 
November 1780, No. 1351, 1,74,000 


November. Paid into the Treasury, and car- 
ried to the Governour-Generars 
credit in tlie 12th ])age of the Depositers 
.lournal of 1780-11, Mohurs of Sorts, which 
had been coined in the Mint, and produced, 
as per 358 and 359 j)ages of the Com- 
pany’s General Journal of 1780-81, Gold 
Mohurs- - - - 12,8(5112 11 

or Calcutta Siccas - - 2,05,788 14 9 

Batta 1(5 per cent. - - 32^92(5 3 (5 


- Cr^ 


4,06,000 


Carried forward 


(5,44,715 2 


n 

O 
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An Account of Sums received, &c. — continued. 


Brought forward - - Cr*. 


6,44,715 2 3 


1781. 

30 April. Paid into the Treasury, and cre- 
dited in the 637th page of the 
Company’s General Journal, as Money re- 
ceived from the Govcrnour-Gencral, on 
account of Durbar 

charges - - Sicca Rup’. 2,00,000 — — 
Batta 16 per cent. - - 32,000 — — 


2,32,000 


August. Received in Cash, and employed in 
defraying my publick disburse- 
ments, and credited in the Govornour- 
General’s account of Durbar charges for 
April 1782 


58,000 


Produce of the sum mentioned in 
tlie Governour-Generars letter to the ho- 
nourable Secret Committee, dated 20tli 
January 1782, and credited in the Gover- 
jiour-Generars account of Durbar charges 
for April 1782 10,30,275 1 3 

Current Rupees - . - 19,64,990 3 6 


Fort William, 
22(1 May 1782. 


(Firrours excepted.) 
IVarren Jfasfinc/s. 
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APPENDIX B. No. 5. 


I, William Larkins, do make oath, and say, 
that the letter, and account, to which this affidavit 
is affixed, were written by me, at the request of 
the Honourable Warren Hastings, Esquire, on the 
22d May 1782, from rough draughts written by 
himself in my presence : but the cover of the let- 
ter was sealed up by him in my presence, and was 
then intended to be transmitted to England by the 
Lively, wlien that vessel was first ordered for dis- 
patch ; and tliat it lias remained closed until this 
day, when it was opened for the express purpose 
of being accompanied by this affidavit. 

So help me God, 

Calcutta, William Larhws. 

Kith December 1782. 

Sworn this IGth day of December 1782. 
before me, 

J Hyde. 
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APPENDIX D. No. 0. 


To the Honourable the Secret Committee of the 
Honourable Court of Directors. 

Fort William, IG December 1782. 

Honourable Sirs, 

THE dispatch of the Lively having’ been pro- 
tracted by various causes from time to time, tlie 
accompanying address, wliicli was originally de- 
signed and prepared for that dispatch (no other 
conveyance since occurring) has of course been 
thus long detained. Tin; delay is of no publick 
consequence ; but it has j)rod viced a situation, 
which, with respect to myself, 1 regard as unfor- 
tunate, because it exposes me to the meanest im- 
putation from the occasion, which the late Parlia- 
mentary inquiries have since furnished, but which 
were unknown when my letter was written, and 
written in the necessary consequence of a promise, 
made to that eifect in a former letter to your 
honourable Committee, dated 2()th January last. 
However, to preclude the possibility of such re- 
flections from afleciing me, 1 have desired Mr. 
Larkins, wlio was privy to the wdiole transaction, 
to affix to the letter his affidavit of the date, in 

whicli 
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which it was written. I own I feel most sensibly 
the mortification of being reduced to the necessity 
of using such precautions to guard my reputation 
from dishonour. — If I had, at any time possessed 
that degree of confidence from my immediate 
employers, which they never withheld from the 
meanest of my predecessors, I should have dis- 
dained to use these attentions ; how I have drawn 
on me a difierent treatment I know not ; it is 
sufficient, that I have not merited it : and in th<T 
course of a service of thirty-two years, and ten of 
these employed in maintaining the powers, and 
discharging the duties, of the first office of the 
British Government in India, tliat honourable 
Court ought to know wJjetlier I possess the in- 
tegrity and honour, wliicli an; the first requisites 
of such a station. If I w anted these, they have 
afforded me but too powerful incentives to suppress 
tlie information, which I uoav convey to them 
through you ; and to aj)propriate to my owui use 
the sums which 1 have already passed to tlieir 
credit, by the unworthy, and, pardon me if I add, 
dangerous reflections, w hich they Iiave passed upon 
me for the first communication of this kind ; and 
your own experience will suggest to you, that tliere 
are persons, who would profit by such a warning. 

Upon the wdiole of these traysactions, which to 
you, wdio are accustomed to view business in an 
official and regular light, may ap})ear unprece- 
dented. 
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128. Ill regard to tlie first of these transactions, 
we readily conceive, that in the tlien state of the 
Council the Governour-General might be induced 
to temporary secrecy respecting the members of 
the Board, not only because he might be* appre- 
hensive of opposition to the proposed application 
of the money, but, perhaps, because doubts might 
have arisen concerning the propriety of appropri- 
ating it to the Comj)any’s use, on any account ; 
but it does not appear to w.s, that there could be 
any real necessity for delaying to communicate to 
us immediate information of tlie cliannel, by which 
the money came into his possession, with a com- 
plete illustration of the cause or causes of so ex- 
traordinary an event. 

129. Circumstanced as affairs were at the 
moment, it appears that the Governour-General 
had the measure mucli at heart, and judged it 
absolutely necessary. The means proposed of 
defraying the extra expense were very extraordi- 
nary ; and the money as we conceive, must have 
come into his Iiaiids by an unusual channel ; and 
when more complete information comes before us, 
we shall give our sentiments fully' upon the whole 
irausactum . 

130. In regard to the application of the Com- 
pany’s money to th (4 army of Chimna jee Boosla by 
the sole authority of the Governour-General, he 
knew, that it was entirely at his own risk, and he 

has 
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has taken tlie responsibility u])on himself; nothing 
but the most urgent necessity could warrant the 
measure ; nor can any thing short of full proof of 
such necessity, and of the propriety and utility of 
the extraordinary step taken on the oecasion, 
entitle the Governour-General to the approbation 
of the Court of Directors ; and therefore, as in the 
former instance relative to the sum advanced and 
paid into our tr(;asury, we must also, for the pre- 
sent, susipend our judgment respecting the money 
sent to the Berar army ; without approving it in 
the least degree, or proceeding to censure our 
Governour-General for this transaction. 


APPENDIX B. No. 8. 


EXTRACT of Bengal Seeret Consultations, 
the 9th January 1781. 

THE following letter from the Goveriiour-Ge- 
neral having been circulated, and tljc request there- 
in made complied with, an order on the Treasury 
passed accordingly. 

Honourable Sir and Sirs, 

# 

Having had occasion to disburse the sum of 
three lacks of Sicca rupees on account of secret 

services. 
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services, which having been advanced from my 
own private cash, I request the same may be re- 
paid to me in the following manner ; — a bond to 
be granted me upon the terms of the second loan, 
bearing date from the 1st of October, for one lack 
of Sicca rupees : a bond to be granted me upon 
the terms of the first loan, bearing date from the 
1st October, for one lack of Sicca rupees ; a bond 
to be granted me upon the terms of the first loan, 
bearing date from the 2d October, for one lack of 
Sicca rupees. 

1 have the honour to be. See. See. 

(Signed) Warrc/i llastings. 

Fort William, 

5th January 1781. 
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An account of Bonds granted to the Governour-Genera], from 
1st January 1779 to olst May 178ji, with interest paid or cre~ 
dited thereon. 


When paid into the i 

Treasury. 

j Sum. 

1 

Date of I5ond. 

1 Ra^e of 

Interest. 

23d November 1780 

Cl-. 

1,74,000 

23d November 1780 

1 

at 8 per cent 

15th December 

1 69,000 

15th December 

Do. 

15th January 1781 

1,10,000 

1st October 1780 - 

Do. 

Do. - 

1,1(?,000 

2d Do. 

Do. 

Do. " - • 

: i,i(;.ooo 

1st Do. 

4 per cent. 

17th March - 

50,000 

17th March 1781 - 

Do. 

8th May 1782 

! 20,000 

15th Sept. 1781 - 

S 8 per cent. 

Do. - 

15,000 

8th December 1781 

Do. 

i 

! 

0,70,000 




There docs not appear to have been any interest paid on the 
above Bonds to dlst May 178~, the last accounts received. In 
the Interest Hooks 1780-81, the last received, the Governour- 
General has credit for interest on tlie first six to April 1781, to 
the amount of Cr*. 1,901 l,‘3s. Sd. 

East- India House, (Errours excepted.) 

5th June, 1788. John Annis, 

Auditor of Indian Accounts. 
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ARTICLES 

\(i ' '/‘tit 

Of Charge of High Crimes and Misdemeanours, 
against M^ARREN HASTINGS, Esquire, late 
Governour-General of Bengal. 


Presented to the House of Commons upon the Aili day of 

April 178 (), 


I. ROHILLA WAR. 

That the (Jourt of Directors of the East-India 
Company, from a just sense of tlic danger and 
odium incident to the extension of their conquests 
in the East Indies, and from an experience of the 
disorders and corrupt practices, which intrigues and 
negotiations to bring about revolutions among the 
Country Powers had protluced, did positively and 
repeatedly direct their servants in Bengal not to 
engage in any ofiensive war whatsoever : — that the 
said Court laid it down as an invariable maxim, 
which ought ever to he maintained, that they ivere 
to avoid taking part in the political schemes of any 
of the Country Princes ; and did, in particular, 
order and direct, that they should not engage with 
a certain prince called Sujah ul Dowla, Nabob of 

Oude, 
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Oude, and Vizier of the Empire, in any operations 
beyond certain limits in the said orders specially 
described. 

That Warren Hastings, Esq. then Govei^ur of 
Fort- William in Bengal, did, with other members 
of the Council, declare his clear understanding of 
the true intent and meaning of the said positive 
and repeated orders and injunctions did express 
to the Court of Directors his approbation of the 
policy thereof ; — did declare, that he adopted the 
same icith sincerity and satisfaction, and that h(‘ 
was too well aware of the ruinous tendency of all 
schemes of conquest ever to adopt them, or ever to 
depart from the absolute line of self-defence, unless 
impelled to it by the most obvious necessity ; — did 
signify to the Nabob of Oude the said orders, and 
his obligation to yield punctual obedience thereto ; 
and did solemnly engage and promise to the Court 
of Directors, with the unanimous concurrence of 
the whole Council, “ that no object or considera- 
‘‘ tion sliould either tempt or compel him to pass 
“ the political line, which they (the Directors) had 
“laid down for his operations with the vizier;” 
assuring the Court of Directors, that he “ scarce 
“ saw a possible advantage, which could compeii- 
“ sate the hazard and expense to be incurred by a 
“ contrary conduct — that h^ did frequently re- 
peat the same declarations, or declarations to the 
same effect, particularly in a letter to the Nabob 

n n 2 himself 
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himself of the 22d of November 1773, in the 
following words: “The commands of my supe- 
“ rionrs are, as I have repeatedly informed you, 
“ peremptory, that I shall not sulfer their arms to 
“ be carried beyond the line of their own bounda- 
“ ries, and those of your Excellency their ally.” 

That the said Warren Hastings, in direct con- 
tradiction to the said orders, and to his own sense 
of their propriety and coercive authority, and in 
breach of liis express promises and engagements, 
did, in September 1773, enter into a private en- 
gagement with the said Nabob of Oude, who was 
the special object of the prohibition, to furnish him, 
for a sti])iilated sum of money to be paid to the 
East-Iiidia Company, with a body of troops for 
the declared purpose of “ thoroughly extirpating 
the nation of the Kohillas — a nation, from whom 
the Company had never received, or pretended 
to receive, or apprehend, any injury whatsoever ; 
whose country, in the month of February 1773, 
by an unanimous resolution of the said .Warren 
Hastings and his Council, was included in the 
line of defence against the Mahrattas, and from 
whom the Nabob never complained of an aggres- 
sion or act of hostility, nor pretended a distinct 
cause of quarrel, other than the non-pa 3 anent of 
a sum of money in , dispute between him and that 
people. 

That supposing the sum of money in question to 

have 
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have been strictly due to the said Nabob by virtue 
of any engagement between liiin and the Rohilla 
Chiefs, the East India Company, or their repre" 
sentatives, were not parties to that engagement, or 
guarantees thereof, nor bound by any obligation 
whatever to enforce the execution of it. 

That, previous to the said Warren Hastings's 
entering into tlie agreement or bargain aforesaid to 
extirpate the said nation, he did not make, or cause 
to be made, a due inrpiiry into the validity of the 
sole pretext used by the said Nabob ; nor did he 
mve notice of the said claims of debt to tlie nation 
of the Kohillas, in order to receive an explanation 
on their part of the matter in litigation, nor did he 
offer any mediation, nor })rop()se, nor afford an 
opportunity of proposing, an agreement or sub- 
mission, bv Avhicli the calamities of war might be 
avoided ; as, by the high state, in which tiie East- 
India Company stood as a sovereign power in the 
East, and the honour and character it ought to 
maintain, as well as by the principles of equity and 
huinanitv, and b}^ tlie true and obvious policy of 
uniting the power of the Mahometan princes against 
the Mahrattas, he was bound to do ; — that, instead 
of such previous inquiry, or tender of good offices, 
tlie said Warren Hastings did stimulate the am- 
bition and ferocity of the Naiiob of Oude to the 
full completion of the inhuman end of the said 
unjustifiable enterprise, by informing him, that it 

B B d “ would 
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“ would be absolutely necessary to persevere in it 
“ until it should be accomplished pretending, 
that a fear of the Company's displeasure was his 
motive for annexing the accomplishment of the 
enterprise as a condition of his assistance, and 
asserting, “that he could not hazard or answer 
“ for the displeasure of the Company, his masters, 
“ if they should find themselves involved in a 
‘‘‘‘ fruitless war, or in an expense for prosecuting 
“ it — a pretence tending to the high dishonour 
of the East-India Company, as if the gain to be 
acquired was to reconcile that l)ody to the breach 
of their own orders prohibiting all such entcu’- 
prises. — And in order further to involve the said 
Nabob beyond the power of retreating, he did, in 
the c.ourse of the proceeding, ])urposelY put the 
said Nabob under difficulties in case he should 
decline that war, and did oblige him to accept even 
the permission to relinquish the execution of this 
unjust project as a favour, and to make coucessions 
for it ; thereby acting as if the Company were 
principals in the hostility ; and employing for this 
purpose much double dealing, and divers unworthy 
artifices, to entangle and perplex the said Nabob, 
but by means of which he found himself (as he has 
entered it on record) hampered and embarrassed, in 
a. jyarticular manner. 

That the said compact for ofi'ensive alliance in 
favour of a great prince, against a considerable 

nation. 
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nation, was not carried on by projects and counter- 
projects in writing ; nor were the articles and con- 
ditions thereof formed into any regular written 
instrument, signed and sealed by the parties ; but 
the whole (both the negotiation and the compact of 
offensive alliance against the Rohillas) was a mere 
verbal engagement, the purport and conventions 
whereof no where appeared, except in subsequent 
correspondence, in which certain of the articles, as 
they were stated by the several parties, did materi- 
ally differ ; — a proceeding new and unprecedented, 
and directly leading to mutual misconstruction, 
evasion and ill faith, and tending to encourage and 
protect every species of corrupt, clandestine prac- 
tice : — that, at the time when this private verbal 
agreement was made by the said Warren Hustings 
with the Nabob of Oude, a publick ostensible 
treaty was concluded by him with the said Nabob, 
in which there is no mention whatever of such 
agreement, or reference whatever to it ; in defence 
of which omission it is ass(^rted by the said Warren 
Hastings, that the multiplication of treaties rueakens 
their efficacy, and therefore they should he reserved 
only for very important and jiennanent ohliyations ; 
notwithstanding he had previously declared to the 
said Nabob, “ that the points, which he had pro- 
“ posed, re(|uired much coysideration, and the 
“ previous ratification of a formal agreement before 
“ he could consent to them.’' — That the whole of 

jj a 4 the 
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the said verbal agreement with the Nabob of Oude 
in his own person, without any assistance on his 
part, was carried on and concluded by the said 
Warren Hastings alone, without any person, who 
miglit w itness the same ; without the intervention 
even of an interpreter, though he confesses, that he 
spoke the llindostan language imperfectly, and 
although he had with him at tliat time and place 
several persons high in the Company's service and 
confidence, namely, the Commander in Chief of 
their forces, tw'o members of their Council, and 
the Secretary to the Council, wdio were not other- 
wise acquainted with tlie proceedings between him 
and the said Nabob, than bv such communications 

' •j 

as he thought fit to make to them. 

That the object avowed by the said Warren 
Hastings, and the motives urged by him for em- 
ploying the British arms in the utter extirpation of 
the Rohilla nation, are stated by himself in the 
following terms : “the acquisition of forty lacks of 
“ rupees to the Company, and of so much species 

f 

“ added to the exhausted currency of our jiro- 
“ vinces ; — that it would give wealth to the Nabob 
“ of Oude, of wdiich we should participate ; — that 
“ the said Warren Hastings should ahvays be 
‘ ‘ ready to profess, that he did reckon the probable 
‘ ‘ acquisition of wealtji among his reasons for taking 
“up arms against his neighbours ; — that it wmuld 
“ ease the Company of a considerable part of their 

“ military 
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“ military expense, and preserve their troops from 
“ inaction and relaxation of discipline ; — that the 
“ weak state of the Eohillas promised an easy 
“ conquest of them ; and, finally, that such was 
“his idea of the Company’s distress at home, 
“added to his knowledge of their wants abroad, 
“ that he should have been glad of any occasion 
“ to employ their forces, which saved so much of 
“ tlieir pay and expenses.” 

Tliat, in the private verbal agreement aforesaid 
for offensive war, tlie said W" arreii Hastings did 
transgress the bounds of the authority given him by 
liis instructions from the Council of Eort-William, 
which had limited his powers to such compacts 
“as were consistent with the spirit of the Com- 
“ pany’s orders;” which Council he afterwards 
persuaded, and with difficulty drew into an ac- 
quiescence in what he had done. 

That the agreement to the effect aforesaid was 
settled in the said secret conferences, before the 
loth of September 1773 ; but the said Warren 
Hastings, concealing from the Court of Directors 
a matter, of which it was his duty to afford them 
the earliest and fullest information, did, on the said 
10th of September 1773, write to the Directors, 
and dispatched his letter over land, giving them an 
account of the publick treaty ,,but taking not the 
least notice of his agreement for a mercenary war 
against the nation of the Rohillas. 


That, 
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That, in order to conceal Ihe true purport of 
the said clandestine agreement the more effectually, 
and until he should find means of gaining over the 
rest of the Council to a concurrence in his dis- 
obedience of orders, he entered a minute in the 
Council books, giving a false account of the trans- 
action ; in which minute he represented, that the 
Nabob had indeed proposed the design aforesaid, 
and that he (the said Warren Hastings) was pleased, 
that he urged the scheme of this expedition no further, 
when in reality and truth lie had absolutely con- 
sented to the said enterjirise, and had engaged to 
assist him in it (which he afterwards admitted), 
and confessed, that he did act in consequence of 
the same. 

That the said Warren Hastings and his (hmn- 
cil were sensible of the true nature of the enter- 
prise, in which tliey had engaged the Company’s 
arms, and of the heavy responsibility, to which it 
would subject himself and the Council ; “ the per- 
“ son al hazard they, the Council, run, in under- 
“ taking so uncounuon a measure without jjositwe 
“instructions, at their own risk, with the eyes of 
“the whole nation on the aflairs of the Company, 
“and the passions and prejudices of almost every 
“ man in England inflained against the conduct of 
“the Company, and the character of its ser- 
“ vants — yet they engaged in the very practice, 
which had brought such odium on the Company, 

and 
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and on the character of its servants, though they 
further say, that they had continually before their 
eyes the dread of forfeiting the favour of their 
employers, and becoming the “ objects of popular 
“ invectives.” The said Warren Hastings himself 
says, at the very time when he proposed the mea- 
sure, “ I must confess, I entertain some doubts as 
to its expediency at this time, from the circum- 
“ stances of the Company at home exposed to 
^‘‘popular clamour, and all its measures liable 
“ to be canvassed in Parliament ; their Charter 
“ drawing to a close, and His Majesty’s ministers 
“ unquestionably ready to take advantage of every 
“ unfavourable circumstance in the negotiations of 
its renewal.” All these considerations did not 
prevent the said W arren Hastings from making 
and carrying into execution the said mercenary 
agreement for a sum of money, the payment of 
which the Nabob endeavoured to evade on a con- 
struction of tlie verbal treaty ; and was so far from 
being insisted on, as it ought to have been, by the 
said Warren Hastings, that when after the com- 
pletion of the service, the Commander in Chief 
was directed to make a demand of the money, the 
agent of the said Warren Hastings at the same 
time assured the Nabob, “ that the demand was 
“ nothing more than matter of.form, common, and 
“ even necessary in all j)ublick transactions; and 
“ that, although the Board considered the edaim 

“ ol 
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“ of the Government literally due, it was not the 
“ intention of administration to prescribe to his 
“ Excellency the mode or even limits of payment d' 
Nor 'was any part of the money recovered until 
the establishment of the Govcrnour-General and 
Council by Act of Parliament, and their determi- 
nation to withdraw the brigade from the Nabob’s 
service ; tlie Resident at his Court, appointed b}'^ 
the said M^arren Hastings, having written, that he 
had experienced much duplicity and deceit in most 
of his transactions irith his Kxcellcncy ; and the 
said Nabob and his successours fallini»: back in 
otlier payments in tlie same or greater proportion, 
as he advanced in the payment of tliis debt; the 
consideration of lucre to the Company, the de- 
clared motive to this shameful transaction, totally 
f.iiled, and no money in edect and substance (as 
far as by any account to be depended on aj)pears) 
has been obtained. 

That the said Nabob of Oude did, in conse- 
quence of the said agreement, and with the assist- 
ance of British troops, whicli were ordered to 
march, and subjected to his disposal b}" the said 
Warren Hastings and the Council, unjustly enter 
into and invade the country of the Rohillas, and 
did there make war in a barbarous and inhuman 
manner “ by an abuse of victory “ by the unne- 
“ cessary destruction of the country “ by a 
“ wanton display of violence and oj)pression, of 

“ inhuinanitv 
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“ inhumanity and cruelty and “ by the sudden 
“ exjDulsion and casting down of an whole race of 
“ people, to whom the slightest benevolence was 
“ denied.” When prayer was made not to dis- 
honour the Begum (a princess of great rank, whose 
husband had been killed in battle) and other wo- 
men by dragging them about the country^ to he 
loaded with the scoffs of the Nabob's rabble, and. 
otherwise still worse used, the Nabob refused to 
listen to the iiitreaties of a British commander in 
chief in their favour: and the said w^omen of hiirh 
rank were exposed not onl}-^ to the vilest personal 
indignities, but even to absolute want ; and these 
transactions being by Colonel Cbanipion commu- 
nicated to the said Warren Hastings, instead of 
commendations for his intelligence, and orders to 
redress the said evils, and to prevent the like in 
future by means which were suggested, and which 
appear to have been proper and feasible, he re- 
ceived a reprimand from the said W^arren Has- 
tings, who declared, that we had no authority to 
control the conduct of the Vizier in the treatment 
of his subjects ; and that Colonel Champion de- 
sisted from making IVirtlier representations on this 
subject to the said Warren Hastings, being apprehen- 
sive of having already run some risk of displeasing 
by perhaps a too free communhiation of sentiments. 
— That in consequence of the said proceedings, 
not ordy the eminent families of the chiefs of tlie 

Rohilla 
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Roliilla nation were either cut ofi‘ or banished, and 
their wives and offspring reduced to utter ruin, hut 
the country itself, heretofore distinguished above 
all others for the extent of its cultivation, as a 
yai'dcn, not having one spot in it of imcultwated 
ground, and from being in the most jlouridiing state, 
that a country coidd he, was by the iiihum^ti mode 
of carrying on the war, and the ill government 
during the consequent usurpation, reduced to a 
state of great decay and depopulation, in which it 
still remains. 

That the East-India Company, having had rea- 
son to conceive, that for the purpose of concealing 
corrupt transactions, their servants in India had 
made unfair, mutilated, and garbled communica- 
tions of correspondence, and sometimes had wholly 
withheld the same, made an order in their letter 
of the 23d of March 1770, in the following tenour. 
— “ The Governour singly shall correspond witli 
“ the Country Powers ; but all letters, before they 
“ shall be bv him sent, must be communicated to 
“ the other members of the Select Committee, 
and receive their ap[)robation : and also all 
“ letters whatsoever, which may be received by the 
“ Governour, in answer to, or in course of corre- 
“ spondence, shall likewise be laid before the said 
“ Select Committee for their information and 
“ consideration/’ — And that in their instructions 
to their Governour-General and Council, dated 
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30tli Marcli 1774, they did repeat their orders to 
the same purpose and effect. 

That the said Warren Hastings did not obey, 
as in duty he was bound to do, the said standing 
orders ; nor did communicate all his correspond- 
ence with Mr, Middleton, the Company’s agent at 
the Court of the Soubah of Oude, or witli Colonel 
Champion, the commander in chief of the Com- 
pany’s forces in the Roliilla war, to the Select 
Committee ; and when afterwards, that is to say, 
on the 25th of October 1774, he was required by 
the majority of the Council appointed by the Act 
of Parliament of 1773, whose opinion was by the 
said Act directed to lie taken as the act of the 
whole Council, to produce all his correspondence 
with Mr. Middleton and Colonel Champion for 
the direction of their future proceedings relative 
to the obscure, intricate, and critical transaction 
aforesaid, he did positively and pertinaciously 
refuse to deliver any other tlian such parts of the 
said correspondence as he thoiiglit convenient; 
covering his said illegal refusal under general vague 
j)retences of secrecy and danger from the com- 
munication ; although the said order and instruc- 
tion of the Court of Directors above mentioned 
was urged to him, and although it was represented 
to him by the said Council, that ^hey, as well as he, 
were bound by an oath of secrecy ; which refusal 
to obey the orders of the Court of Directors (orders 
specially, and on weighty grounds of experience, 

pointed 
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pointed to cases of tliis very nature) gave rise to 
much jealousy, and excited great suspicions relative 
to the motives and grounds, on which the Rohilla 
war had been undertaken. 

That the said Warren Hastings, in the grounds 
alleged in his justification of his refusal to com- 
municate to his colleagues in the superiour Council 
his correspondence with Mr. Middleton, the Com- 
pany’s Resident at Oude, was guilty of a new 
offence ; arrogating to himself unprecedented and 
dangerous powers, on princijdes utterly subversive 
of all order and discipline in service, and intro- 
ductory to corruj)t confederacies and disobedience 
among the Company's servants ; the said Warren 
Hastings insisting, that Mr. Middleton, the Com- 
pany’s convenanted servant, tlie publick Resident 
for transacting the Company’s affairs at the Court 
of the Soubali of Oude, and as such receiving from 
the Company a salary for his service, was no other 
than the official agent of him the said Warren 
Hastings, and that, being such, lie was not obliged 
to communicate his correspondence. 

That the Court of Directors, and afterwards 
a General Court of the Proprietors of the East- 
India Company, although the latter showed 
favourable dispositions towards the said Warren 
Hastings, and cxnressed (but without assigning 
any ground or reason) the highest opinion of his 
services and integrity, did unanimously condemn 
(along with his conduct relative to the Rohilla 

treaty 
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Irealy and war) his refusal to conuniinicate his 
whole corresjioiideiice with Mr. Middleton to the 
superiour Council ; yet the said Warren Hastings, 
in defiance of the opinion of the Directors, and 
the unanimous opinion of the (ieneral Court of 
the said East-India Company, as well as the pre- 
cedent positive orders of the Court of Directors, 
and the injunctions of an Act of Parliament, has, 
from that time to the present, never made any 
cxmimunication of the whole of his correspondence 
to the Covcrnour-rTenoral and Council, or to the 
(^ourt of Directors. 


11. SHAW' ALLUM. 


THAT, in a solemn Treaty of Peace, con- 
eluded the IGtli of Augu.st 1765 between the 
East-Jndia Company and the late Nabob of Oude, 
Shuja ul Dowla, and highly approved of, con- 
firmed, and ratified by the said Company, it is 
agreed, “ that the king Shaw Alluni shall remain 
“ in full possession of Corah, and such part of tlie 
province of llliabad as he now possesses, which 
“ are ceded to his majesty as a royal demesne 
“ for the support of his dignity and expenses.’’ — 
That, in a separate agreement, concluded at the 
same time between the king Shaw Allurn and the 
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then 
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then Subiidar of Bengal, under the immediate 
security and guarantee of the English Company, 
the faith of the Company was pledged to the said 
king for the annual payment of twenty-six lacks of 
rupees for his support out of the revenues of 
Bengal ; and that tlie said Company did then 
receive from the said king a grant of the Dewanny 
of the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, on 
the express condition of their being security for the 
annual })ayment above mentioned ; — that the East- 
India Company have held, and continue to hold, 
the Dewanny so granted, and i’or some years 
have complied with the conditions, on which they 
accepted of tin; grant thereol’; and have at all 
times acknowledged, that they held the Dewanny 
in inrl.uc of Ihc Motjul's (jranU. — That the said 
Court of Directors, in their letter of the 30th June 
17(19 to Bengal, declared, “ that they estetuned 
“ themselves bound by treaty to protect the king’s 
“ person, and to secure him the possession of the 
“ Corah and lllahubad districts and, supposing 
an agreement should be made respecting these 
provinces between the king and Shnja ul Dowla, 
the Directors then said, “that they should be sub- 
“ ject to no further claim or requisition from the 
“ king, excepting for the stipulated tribute for 
“ Bengal, which they (the Governour and Coun- 
“ cil) were to pay to his agent, or remit to him in 
“ such manner as he might direct.” 


That 
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That, ill the year 1772, the king Shaw Alluin, 
who had liitlierto resided at Allahabad, trusting to 
engagements, which he had entered into with the 
Mahrattas, quitted *that place and removed to 
Delhi ; but, having soon quarrelled with those 
people, and afterwards being taken prisoner, had 
been treated by them with very great disrespect 
and cruelty : — that among other instances of their 
abuse, and of their immediate power over him, the 
Ciovernour and Council of Bengal, in their letter of 
the 16th of August 1773, inform the (Jourt of 
l)i rectors, that he had been amiwllcd, while a pri- 
sojtir hi their hands, to grant Sunnuds for the 
surrender of Corah and JUiahad. to them ; and it 
ajipcars from sundry other minutes of tlieir own, 
that the said (lovcrnour and Council did at all 
times consider the surrender abovementioned as 
extorted, from the king, and WK/aestionaOli/ an act 
of vudence, which could not alienate, or im[)air his 
right to those provinces ; and that when they took 
possession thereof, it was at the reijuest of the 
king’s Naib, or viceroy, who put them under tlui 
Council’s proteetlon ; that on this footing they 
were accepted by the said Warren Hastings and 
his Council, and for some time considered by them 
as a deposit committed to their care by a prince, 
to whom the possession theiin'of was particularly 
guarantied by the East-lndia Company. — lii their 
letter of the 1st of March 1773, they (the said 

( (• 2 Warren 
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Warren Hastings and his council) say, “ In no 
“ shape can this coinpulsatory cession by the king 
“ release us from the obligation we are under to 
“ defend the provinces, which we have so particu- 
“ larly guarantied to him.” But it appears, that 
they soon adopted other ideas, and assumed otlier 
principles concerning this object. In the instruc- 
tions, dated the 23d of June 1773, whicli tlie 
Council of Fort-William gave to the said Warren 
Hastings, previous to his interview with the Nabob 
Shuja ul Dowla at Benares, the}'^ say, that “ while 
“ the king continued at Delhi, whither h(^ pro- 
“ ceeded in opposition to their most strenuous re- 
“ monstrances, they should certainly consider the 
“ engagements between him and the Company as 
“ dissolved by his alienation from them and tlieir 
“ interest ; that the possession of so remote a 
‘‘ country could nev^er be expected to yield any 
“ [U’ofit to the Company, and the defence of it 
“ must reepnre a perpetual aid of their forces 
yet in the same instructions they declare their 
opinion, that, “ if the king should make overtures 
“ to renew his former connexion, Ms right to re- 
“ clnhn the districts of Corah, and lUiahad Could 
“ not with propriety he disputed;" and they au- 
thorize the said Warren Hastings to restore them 
to him on conditio Uy that he should renounce his 
claim to the a.nnaal tribute of twenty-six lacks of 
rupees, herein beforementioned, and to the arrears, 

which 
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which might be due ; — thereby acknowledging the 
justice of a claim, wliicli they determined not to 
comply with but in return for the surrender of 
another equally valid ; — that, nevertheless, in the 
treaty concluded by the said Warren Hastings with 
8huja ul Dowla on the 7th of September 1773, it 
is asserted, that his majesty (meaning the king 
Shaw A Hum) ‘‘ having abandoned the districts of 
“ Corah and Illiabad and "iven a Sunnud for 
“ Corah and Currah to the Mahrattas, had thereby 
“ forfeited his right to the said districts, ’ although 
it was well known to the said Warren Hastings, 
and had been so stated by him to the Court of 
Directors, that this surrender on the jiart of the 
king had been extorted from him by violence, 
whilst he was a prisoner in the hands of the Mah- 
rattas, and although it was eijually w^ell known to 
the said Warren Hastings, that there was nothing 
in the? original treaty of 1705, which could restrain 
the king from changing the place of his residence, 
that his removal to Delhi could not 
occasion a forfeiture of his right to the provirlces 
secured to him by that treaty. 

That the said W arren Hastings, in the report 
which he made of his interview and negotiations 
with Shiijah ul Dowla, dated the 4th of Cctober 
1773, declared, “ tliat the ministrati on would 
have been culpable in the highest degee in 
“ retaining possi'ssion ol Corah and Illiabad Jor 

v c 3 “ nnu 
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“ any other purpose than that of makiny an admn- 
“ taye by the disposal of them, ' and therefore he 
had ceded them to the Vizier for fifty lacks of ru- 
pees, a measure, for which he had no authority 
wliatcver from the king Shaw Allum, and in the 
execution of wliich no reserve whatever was made 
in favour of the rights of that prince, nor any care 
taken of his interests. 

That tlie sale of tliese provinces to Suja Dowla 
involved the East- India Com])any in a triple breach 
of justice, since by the same act they violated a 
treaty, they sold the property of another, and tliey 
alienated a deposit committed to their friendship 
and good faith, and as such accepted by them ; — 
that a measure of this nature is not to be defended 
on motiv(vs of policy and convenience, supposing 
such motives to have existed, without a total loss of 
})ublick honour, and shaking all security in the faith 
of treaties ; but that in reality the pretences urged 
by the said Warren Hastings for selling the king’s 
country to Suja Dowla were false and invalid. — 
It could not strengthen our alliance with Suja ul 
Dowla ; since, paying a price for a purchase, he 
receivcul no favour, and incurred no obligation. It 
did not free the Company from all the dangers 
attending either a remote pro[)erty or a remote con- 
nexion ; since, the foment the country in question 
l)ecame part of Suja Dowla’s dominions, it was 
included in the Company’s former guarantee of 

those 
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those dominions, and in case of’ invasion the Com- 
pany were ohli'>ed to send part of* their army to 
defend it at the requisition of tlie said Suja Dd*wla ; 
and if the remote situation of those provinces made 
the defence of them difficult and dangerous, much 
more was it a difficult and dano-erous enterprise to 
engage tlie Company’s force in an attack and inva- 
sion of tlie Rohillas, whosi* country lay at a much 
greater distance from the Company’s frontiiu* ; 
which, nevertheless, the said Warren Hastings 
agreed to, and undertook at the very time, when 
under pretence- of the difficulty of didending Corah 
and lUlahad he sold those provinces to Suja 
Dowla. It did not relievo tlie ( 'ompany from the 
of defending the country, since the reve- 
nues thoi’eof far exceeded the subsidy to be paid by 
vSuja Dowla, and these revenues justly belonged 
to the Company as long as the country continued 
under their jirotection, and would have answ(;red 
the exjieiise of defending it. — Finally, that the sum 
of fifty lacks of rupees, stipulated with the said biija 
Dowla, wiis inade([uate to the value of the country, 
the annual revenues of which were stated at twenty- 
five lacks of ru|iees, which General Sir Robert 
Darker, then coimnand(ir-in-chiel of the Company s 
forces, affirms was certain^ and too ijencraUy known, 
to admit of a doubt. 

That the king Shaw Allum received lor some 
years the annual tribute of twenty-six lacks of 
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rupees abovemeutioued, and was entitled to con- 
tinue to receive it by virtue of an engagement deli- 
berately, and for an adetjuate consideration, entered 
into with him by the Company’s servants, and ap- 
proved of and ratified by the Company themselves ; 
— that this engagement was absolute and uncon- 
ditional, and did neither express, nor suppose, any 
case, in which tlie said king should forfeit, or the 
Company should have a right to resume, the tri- 
bute ; — tliat, nevertheless, the said Warren Hast- 
ings and his Council, immediately after selling the 
king’s country to Suja Dowla, resolved to withhold, 
and actually withheld, the payment of the said tri- 
bute, of which tin* king Shaw Allum has never 
since received any part ; — that this resolution of 
the Council is not justified even by themselves oji 
principles of right and justice, hut by argumejits of 
policy and convenience, by which the best founded 
claims of right and justice may at all times be set 
aside and defeated. “ They judged it highly im- 
“ politick and unsafe to answer the draughts of the 
“ king until they were satisfied of his amicable in- 
“ tentions, and those of his new allies. " J^ut nei- 
ther had they any reason to rpiestion the king’s 
amicable intentions, nor was he pledged to answer 
for those of the Mahrattas ; his trusting to the good 
faith of that people, and relying on their assistance 
to reinstate him in the possession of his capital, 
might have been imprudent and im[)olitick ; but 
. llles<^ 
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these measures, however ruinous to himself, indi- 
cated no enmity to the English, nor were they pro- 
ductive of any effects injurious to tlie English 
interests. And it is plain, that the said Warren 
Hastings and his Council were perfectly aware, 
that their motives or pretences for witliholding the 
tribute were too weak to justify tlieir conduct, hav- 
ing principally insisted on the reduced state of their 
treasury, which, as they said, rendered it impracti- 
eahfe to comply leith those poyments. The riaht of 
a creditor does not depend on the circumstances of 
tlie debtor ; on tlie contrary, the plea of inability 
includes a virtual acknowledgment of the debt, 
since, if the creditor’s right were denied, the plea 
would be superfluous. 

"^I’hat the East-lndia Company, having on their 
j)art violated the engagements, and renounced the 
conditions, on whicli they received, and have hitherto 
held and enjoyed, the Dewanny of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa, from the king Shaw Allum, have thereby for- 
feited all rio;ht and title to the said Dewannv arising* 
from the said grant, and that it is free and open to 
the said king to resume sucli grant ; and to trans- 
fer it to any other prince or state ; — that, notwith- 
standing any distress, or weakness, to which he may 
be actually reduced, his lawful authority, as sove- 
reign of the Mogul Empire, is^ still acknowledged 
in India, and that his grant of the Dewanny would 
suflicieritly authorize, and materially assist, any 

prince 
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prince or state, that might attempt to dispossess the 
East-lndia Company thereof, since it would con- 
vey a right, which could not be disputed, and to 
which nothing but force could be opposed. Nor 
can tliese opinions be more strongly exjiressed 
than they have been lately by the said Warren 
Hastings himself, who, in a Minute, recorded tlie 
1st of December 1784, has declared, tliat, “ fallen 
“ as the house of Timur is, it is yet the relick of 
“ the most illustrious line of tlie Eastern world ; — 
“ that its sorcrei(futi/ is niuvcrsally arhuoit'l,c(l(jc(l, 
“ though the substance of it no longer (Exists; and 
“ that the Company itself derives its constitutional 

‘‘ dominion from its ostensible, liountv. ’ 

•/ 

That the said Warren Hastings by tins decla- 
ration has renoLinced and condemned the principle, 
on which he avowedly acted towards the Mogul in 
the vear 1773, when he denied, that the Sunnuds 
or grants of the Mogul, if they were in the hands 
of another nation, would avail them any thing ; and 
when he declared, “ that the sword, which gave us 
“ the dominion of Bengal, must be the instrument 
‘‘ of its preservation; and that if it should ever 
“ cease to be ours, the next ])roprietor would de- 
“ rive his riylit and possession from the same 
“ natural charter.'' That the said Warren Hast- 
ings, to answer any immediate purpose, adopts any 
principle of policy, however false or dangerous, 
without any regard to former declarations made. 


or 
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or to principles avowed on other occasions by him- 
self ; and particularly, that in his conduct to Shaw 
Allum he first maintained, that the grants of that 
prince were of no avail ; that we held the dominion 
of Bengal by the sword, which he has falsely de- 
clared the source of rujht, and the natural charter 
of dominion ; whereas at a later period he has 
declared, that the sovereignty of the family of Sliaw 
Allum is universally acknowledged ; and that the 
Company itself derives its constitutional dominion 
from their ostensible bounty. 


111. B EN A R E S. 

PART J. 

Rights and Titles of the Rajah of Benares. 

1 . 

'JIIAT the territory of Benares is a fruitful, 
and has been, not long since, an orderly, well 
cultivated, and improved province ; of great extent ; 
and its capital city, as Warren Hastings, Esquire, 
has informed the Court of Directors, in his letter 
of the 21st of November 1781, is highly revered 
“ by the natives of the Hindu j)ersuasion ; so that 
“ many, who have acquired independent fortunes, 
“ retire to close their days in a place so eminently 

“ distinguished 
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“ distinguished for its sanctity and he further 
acquaints the directors, “ that it may rather he 
“ considered as the seat of the Fliiidu religion, 
“ than as the capital of a province. But as its 
“ inhabitants are not composed of Hindus only, 
the fo7'mcr wealth, which flowed into it from the 
“ offerings of pilgrims, as well as from the trans- 
“ actions of exchange, for which its central situation 
“ is adapted, has attracted numbers of Mahome- 
“ dans, who still continue to reside in it vvith their 
“ families.’' And these circumstances of the citv 
of Benares, which not only attracted the attention 
of all the different descriptions of men, who inhabit 
Hindostaii, but interested tlnmi warmly in whatever 
it might suffer, did in a pecidiar manner recpiire, 
that the Ciovernour-General and Council of Cal- 
cutta should conduct themselves with regard to its 
riders and inhabitants, when it became dependent 
on the Company, on the most distinguished prin- 
ciples of good faith, ecpiity, moderation and 
mildness. 


That the Rajah Bulwant Sing, late prince or 
Zemindar of the province aforesaid, was a great 
lord of the Mogul empire, dependent on the same, 
through the Vi/ier of the empire, the late Sujah ul 
Dowla, Nabob of Oiide ; and the said Bulwant 
Sing, in th(‘ commencement of the English power, 

did 
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(lid attach himself to the cause of the English Com- 
pany ; and the Court of Directors of the said 
Company did acknowledge, in their letter of the 
!2()*th of May 1768, that “ Bulwant Sing’s joining 
“ us at the time he did was of sifjnal seroice, and 
“ the stipulation in his favour was what he was 
“ justly entitled to — and they did commend 
“ the care, that had been taken (by the then Pre- 
“ sidency) of those, that had shown their attach- 
“ nieiit to them (the Company) during the war;” 
and they did finally express their hope and expec- 
tation in the words following; “the moderation and 
“ attention paid to those, who have espoused our 
“ interests in this war, will restore our reputation 
“in Iliudostan, and that the Indian powers will 
“ be convinced, NO hreach of treaty will ever 
“ have our seeuctioJi.'' 


III. 

That the Rajah Bulwant Sing died on the 23d 
of August 1770, and his son, Cheit Sing, succeed- 
ing to his rights and pretensions, the Presidency of 
Calcutta (John Cartier, Esquire, being then pre- 
sident) did instruct Captain (iabriel Harper to 
procure a confirmation of the succession to his son 
Cheit Sing, “as it w^as of the utmost political im- 
“ port to the Company’s afiairs ; and that the 
“ young man ought not to consider the price to be 
“ paid to satisfy the Vizier s jealousy and avarice.' 

And 
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And they did further declare as follows ; ‘‘ the 
“ strong and inviolable attachment, which sub- 
“ sisted betwixt the Company and the father, 
“ makes us most readily interpose our good offices 
“for the son.” And the young Rajah aforesaid 
having agreed, under the mediation of Captain 
Harper, to pay near two hundred thousand pounds 
as a gift to the said Vizier, and to increase his tri- 
bute by near thirty thousand pounds annually, a 
deed of confirmation was passed by the said Vizier 
to the said Rajah, and his heirs, by which he be- 
came a purchasei*, for valuable considerations, of his 
right and inheritance in the Zemindary aforesaid. 
In consequence of this grant, so by him purchased, 
the Rajah was solemnly invested with the govern- 
ment in the city of Benares, “amidst the acclama- 
“ tions of a numerous people, and to tlie great 
“ satisfaction of all parties.” .And the said Har- 
per, in his letter of the 8th October 1770, giving 
an account of the Investiture aforesaid, did ex- 
press himself in these words, “ 1 will leave the 
“ young Rajah, and others, to acquaint you how 1 
“ have conducted myself; only thus much let me 
“say, that 1 have kept a strict eye not to diminish 
“ our national honour, disinterestedness, and jus- 
“ ticc, which I will conclude has had a greater 
“effect in securing to the Company their vast 
“ possessions, than even the force of arms, how- 
“ ever formidable, could do.” The president of 

Calcutta 
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Calcutta testified Ids approl)ation of' the said 
Harper’s conduct in the strongest terms, that is, in 
the following ; “ Your disinterestedness has been 
“ equally distinguishable as your abilities, and both 
“ do you the greatest honour.” 

IV. 

That the agreement between tiie Rajah and 

* 

Nabob aforesaid continued on both sides without 
any violation, under the sanction and guarantee of 
the East-lndia Company, for three years ; wdien 
Warren Hastings, Esquire, being then president, did 
propose a further confirmation of the said grant ; 
and did, on the 12th of October 1773, ol>tain a 
delegation for himself to be the person to negotiate 
the same, it being his opinion, as expressed in his 
Report of October 4th 1773, that the Rajah was 
not only entitled to the inheritance of his Zemindary 
by the grants through Caj)tain Harper, but that 
the ])receding treaty of llliabad, though literally 
('xpressing no more than a security personal to 
Rulwant Sing, did, notwithstanding, in the true 
sense and import thereof extend to his posterity ; 
“ and that it had been differentl}^ understood (that 
“ is not literally) by the Company, and by this 
“ administration ; and the Vizier had before put 
it out of all dispute by the sAlcnm act passed in 
“ the Rajah’s favour on his succession to the 
Zemindary.” 


V. 
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V. 


lliat the Council, in their Instructions to tlie 
said Governour Hastings, did ciiipower him “ to 
behalf of the Rajah Cheit Sing, the 
stipulation, which was formerly made with the 
“ Vizier in consideration of his services in 1764 
and the government was accordingly settled on the 


Rajah and his j)osterity, or to his heirs, on the 
same footing on whicli it was grant(;d to his said 
father, excepting the addition aforesaid to the 
tribute; with an express provision, “that no in- 
“ erm. sc shall ever hereafter be demanded.’ And 
the grant and stij)Lilatioij aforesaid was further 
(•onfirnied by the said Sujah HI Dowla, under the 
Company’s guarantee, by the most solemn and 
awful form of oatli known in tlie Mahomedan re- 
ligion, inserted in the body of the deed or grant ; 
and the said Warren Hastings, strongly imju'essed 
with the opinion of the propriety of protecting the 
Rajah, and of the injusiice, malice, and avarice of 
the said Sujah Dowla, and the known family 
enmity subsisting between him and the Rajah, did 
declare, in his report to the Council, as follows : 
“ 1 am well convinced, that the Rajah’s inherit- 
“ ance, and perhaps his life, are no longer safe 
“than while he enjoys the Company’s protection, 
“ which is his due by the ties of justice, and the 
“ obligations of publick faith.” 


VI. 
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VI. 

That some time after the new confirmation 
aforesaid, that , is to say, in the year 1774, the 
Govcrnour-General, and Council, which had been 
formed, and the members thereof appointed, by 
Act of Parliament, did obtain the assio;nmcnt of 
the sovereignty paramount of the said Government 
by treaty with the Nabob of Glide ; by which, 
although the sujireme dominion was changed, the 
terms and the conditions of the tenure of the Rajah 
of Renares remained ; as the said Nabob of Glide 
could transfer to the East-India Company no other 
or greater estate than he himself possessed in or 
over the said Zemindary. But to obviate any 
misconstruction on the subject, the said Warren 
Hastings did propose to the Board, that, whatever 
provision might in the said treaty be made for the 
interest of the Company, the same should be 
“ without an encroachment on the just rights of 
“ the Rajah, or the engagements actually suhslst'uig 
“ with him.'" 


VII. 

That the said Warren Hastings then having, or 
pretending to have, an extraordinary care of the 
interest of the Rajah of Benares did, on his trans- 
fer of the sovereignty, propose a new grant to be 
VOL. XI. D T> conveyed 
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conveyed in new instruments to the said Rajah, 
conferring upon him further privileges, namely, the 
addition of the sovereign rights of the mint, and of 
the right of criminal justice of life and death. And 
he the said Warren Hastings, as Governour-Gc- 
neral, did himself propose the Resolution for that 
purpose in Council, in the following words, with 
remarks explanatory of the principles, upon which 
the grants aforesaid were made : namely, 

Minute. 


VIII. 

“ That the j)erpctnal and mdependmt possession 
“ of the Zemiiidary of Benares, and its depcnden- 
“ cies, be coufirmad and guarantii'd to tin*. Rajah 
“ Cheit Sing, and his Heirs for ever, subject, ouhj 
“ to the annual paymcrtt of the rerennes hitherto 
“ paid to the late \dzler, amounting to Benares Sicca 
“ Rupees, 23,71,050,12, to be disposed of as is 
“ expressed in the following article : that no other 
“ demand be made on him either by the Nabob of 
“ (Jude, or thd (Jorernment ; nor any hind of 
“ authority or jurisdielion be exercised by either 
“ within the disiriets assiyned to hlmN To which 
Minute he, the said Warren Hastings, did subjoin 
the following observation in writing,, and recorded 
therewith in the Council-books, that is to say ; 
“ 21ie Rajah of Benares, from the situation of his 
‘ ‘ country, which is a frontur to the /a'omnces of 

“ Oude 
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“ Oudc and Bahar, may be made a serviceable ally 
“ to the Compa7iy, whenever their affairs shall re- 
“ quire it. He has always been considered in this 
“ light both by the Company and the successive nicm- 
‘ ‘ bers of the late Council ; but to ensure his attach- 
“ 7nent to the Compaiiy., h 'ls interest must be connected 
“ with it, which cannot be better effected than by 
fr eeing him totally from the HHMAINS of his 
“ pi'esent vassalage under the guarantee and protec- 
“ tion of the. Company ; and at the same time 
“ guarding him against any apprehensions f rom this 
“ Crovernment by thus pledging its faith, that no 
‘‘ encroachment shall ever be made on his rights by 
“ the Company.'" And the said Warren Hastings, 
on the 5th of Jnly 1775, did himself propose, 
among other articles of the treaty relative to this 
object, one of the following tenonr : “ tliat whilst 
the Kajah sliall continue faitliful to these en- 
“ gagements, and punctual in his payments, and 
“ sliall pay due obedience to the authority of this 
“ Government, no more demands 'shall he made 
“ upon him by the Honourable Company of ANY 
“ KIND ; or, on any pretence whatsoever, shall 
any person be allowed to interfere with his au- 
thority, or to disturb the peace of his country.” 
And the said article was by the other members of 
the Council assented to without debate. 


D I) 2 


IX. 
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IX. 

On transferring the Rajah’s tribute from the 
Nabob to tlie Company, the stipulation with the 
Nabob w^as renewed on tlic proposition of the said 
Warren Hastings himself, and expressed in a yet 
more distinct manner; namely, “that no more 
“ demands shall be made upon him by the Ho- 
“ nourable Company of an^’^ kind and the said 
Warren Hastings, in justification of his pr()j)0sal 
of giving the Rajah “ a complete and uncontrolled 
“ authority over his Zemindary,” did enter on the 
Council book the following reasons for investing 
him with the same ; strongly indicating the situ- 
ation, in which he must he left under any other 
circumstances, whether under the Nabob of Oude, 
or under the English, or under the double influence 
of both : “ that the security of his person ainl 
“ possessions from the Company’s protection may 
“ be rated equal to many lacks of rupe(;s, which 
“ though saved to him are no loss to the government^ 
“ on which he depends, heing all articles of 'invisible 
'‘^expense’, in fees to the ministers and officers 
“ of the Nabob ; in the charges of a double es- 
“ tablishment of Vackecls to both governments ; 
“ in presents and charges of accommodation to the 
“ Nabob, during his residence at any place within 
“ the boundaries of his Zeijiindary ; in the frauds, 

* “ emhczzlements. 
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“ embezzlements, and oppressions exercised in the 
mint and Cutwally ; besides the allowed profits 
“ of’ those officers, and the advantages, which every 
“ man in occasional power, or in the credit of it, 
“ might make of the Rajah's known weakness, and 
“ the dread he stood in both of the displeasure of 
“ the Nabob, and the ill-will of individuals among 
“ the English, who were all considered, either in 
“ their present stations or connexions, or the right 
‘‘ of succession, as members of the state of Bengal. 
“ It would be scarce ])ossil)le to enumerate all the 
“ inconveniences, to which the Rajah was liable 
“ in hk former situation, or to estimate the precise 
effect, which they produced on his revenue, and 
“ on the gross amount of his expense ; but it may 
‘‘ be easily conceived, that both were enormous, 
“ and of a nature the most likely to lessen the 
“ profits of (Tovernment, instead of adding to 
“ them.” And in justification of his proposal of 
giving the Rajah the symbols of sovereignty in the 
])ower of life and death, and in the coining of 
money, as jiledges of his independence, he states 
the deplorable situation of princes reduced to de- 
pendence on the Vizier, or the Company, and 
obliged to entertain an English Resident at their 
court in the following words. “It is proposed to 
“ receive the jiaymeiit of his (J;he Rajah’s) rents at 
“ Patna, because that is the nearest provincial 
“ station, and because it would not frustrate the 

D D 3 “ intention 
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“ intention of renderimj the Hajah independent. If 
“ a Resident was appointed to receive the money, 
‘‘as it became due, at Benares, such a Resident 
“ would unavoidably acquire an influence over the 
“ Rajah, and over his country, which would in 
“ effect render him the master of both. This con- 
“ sequence might not perhaps be brought com- 
“ pletely to pass without a struggle, and many 
“ appeals to Council., which in a government con- 
“ stituted like this cawwot fail to terminate against 
“ the Rajah ; and. by the construction, to which 
“ his opposition to the agent would be liable, might 
“ eventually draw on him severe restrictions, and 
“ reduce him to the mean and depraved state of a 
“ mere Zemindar." 

X. 

That in order to satisfy the said Rajah of the 
intentions of the Company towards him, and of the 
true sense and construction of the grants to him, 
the said Rajah, to be made, the Governour-Gene- 
ral (he the said Warren Hastings) and Council 
did, on tljc 24th August 1775, instruct Mr. Fowke, 
the Resident at the Rajah’s court, in the following- 
words : “ It is proper to assure the Rajah we do 
“ not mean to increase his tribute, but to require 
“ from him an exact sum. That under the sove- 
“ reignty of the Company, we arc determined to 
“ leave him the free and uncontrolled management 
“ of the internal government of his country, and 

“ the 
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“ the collection, and regulation of the revenues, so 
“ long as he adheres to the terms of his engage- 
“ ment ; and will ne^^er demand any augmentation 
“ of the annual tribute, which may be fixed. ” 

XI. 

That the said W arren Hastings and the Council- 
General, not being satisfied with having instructed 
the Resident to make the representation aforesaid, 
to remove all suspicion, that by the new grants any 
attempt sliould insidiously be made to change his 
former tenure, did resolve, that a letter should be 
WTitten by the Governour-General himself to the 
Rajah of Benares, to be delivered to Mr. Fowke 
the Resident, together witli his credentials ; in 
which letter they declare “ tlie Board willing to 
continue the grant of the Zemindarv to him in 
as full and ample a manner as he possessed it 
from former sorereiyns ; and on his paying the 
“ annual tribute,” tXc. And in explaining the 
reasons for granting to him the mint and criminal 
justice, they inform him, that this is done in order 
“ that he may possess an uneontrolled and free 
“ authority in the regulation and government of 
“ his Zemindarv.” 

XII. 

0 

That on the :26th February 1776 the Board 
and Council did order, that the proper instruments 

D j) 4 should 
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should be prepared for conveying to the Rajah 
aforesaid the government and criminal justice, and 
mint of Benares, with its dependencies, in the 
“ usual form ; expressing the conditions already re- 
solved on in the several proceedings of the Board"' 
And on the same day a letter was written to the 
Resident at Benares signifying, that they had 
ordered the proper instruments to be prepared, 
specifying the terms concerning the remittance of 
the Rajah’s tribute to Calcutta, as well as “ the 
“ several other conditions, which had been already 
“ agreed to ; and that they should forward it to 
“ him, to be delivered to the Rajah.” And on the 
‘20th of March following, the Board did again ex- 
plain the terms of the said tribute, in a letter to the 
Court of Directors; and did add, “ that a Sannud 
“ (grant or patent) for his (Cheit Sing’s) Zemind- 
“ arv should be furnished him on these, and the 
“ conditions before agreed on.'’ 


\!1I. 

That during the course of the transactions afore- 
said in Council, and the various assurances given 
to the Rajah and the Court of Directors, certain 
improper and fraudulent practices were used with 
regard to the symbols of investiture, which ought 
to have been given, and the form of the deeds, by 
which the said Zemindary ought to have been 
granted ; for it appears, that the original deeds 


were 
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were signed by the Board on the 4th September 
1775, and transmitted to Mr. Fowke, the Resi- 
dent at the Rajah’s court ; and that, on the 20th 
of November following, the Court of Directors 
were acquainted by the said Warren Hastings 
and the Council, that Rajah Cheit Sing had been 
invested with the Saimud (charters or patents) for 
his Zemindary, and the Kellaut (or robes of inves- 
titure) in all the proper forms. But, on the 1st of 
October 1775, the Rajah did complain to the Go- 
vernour-General and Council, that the Kellaut 
(or robes), witli which he was to be invested ac- 
cording to their order, “ is not of the same hind 
“ as that, which he received from the late V^izier 
“ on the like occasion.” In consequence of the 
said complaint, tlie Board did, in their letter to 
the Resident of the 11th of the same month, desire 
him to make iiupiiry respecting the nature of the 
Kellaut, and invest him with one of the same 
“ s<n^t, on the part of this Government, instead of 
“ that, which they formerly described to him.” 
And it appears highly probable, that the instru- 
ments, which accom[)anied the said robes of inves- 
titure, were made in a maimer conformable to the 
orders and directions of the Board, and the con- 
ditions by them agreed to ; as the Rajah, who 
complained of the insufHcienc^ of the robes, did 
make no complaint of the insufficiency of the in- 
struments, or of any deviation in them from those 

he 
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he had formerly received from the Vizier. But 
a copy or duplicate of the said deeds, or instruments, 
was in some manrier surreptitiously disposed of, and 
withheld from the records of the Company, and 
never was ti'ansmittcd to the Court of jyirectors. 

XIV. 

That several months after the said settlement 
and investiture, namely, on the 15th of April 1776, 
the Secretary informed the Court, that he had 
prepared a Saimud, Cabbolut, and Pottah, (that is, 
a patent, an agreement, and a rent-roll) for Cheit 
Sing's Zemindary; and the Board ordered the same 
to be executed. But the Resident, on receiving 
the same, did transmit the several objections made 
by the Rajah thereto, and particularly to a clause 
in the patent, made in <]irect contradiction to the 
engagements of the Council so solemid}^ and re- 
peatedly given ; by which clause the former patents 
are declared to he null. That on the representa- 
tion aforesaid, on the 2i)th July, the secretary was 
ordered to jirepare new and proper instruments, 
omittiny the. clause declaring the former patents to 
be null, and the said new patents were delivered to 
the Rajah ; and the others, which he objected to, 
as well as those, which had been delivered to him 
originally, were rety.med to the Presidency. But 
neither the first set of deeds, nor tin; fraudulent 
patent aforesaid, nor the new^ instruments made 

out 
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out on the complaint of the Rajah, omitting the 
exceptionable words, have been inserted in the 
Records, although it was the particular duty of 
the said Warren Hastings, that all transactions with 
the Country Powers should be faithfully entered ; 
as well as to take care that all instruments trans- 
mitted to them on the faith of the Company should 
be honestly, candidly, and fairly executed accord- 
ing to the true intent aud meaning of the engage- 
ments entered into on the part of the Company ; 
giving by the said complicated, artificial, and 
fraudulent inanageinent, as well as by his said 
omitting to record the said material document, 
strong reason to presume, that he did even then 
meditate to make some evil use of the deeds, which 
he thus withlield from the Company, and which 
he did afterwards in reality make, when he found 
means and opportunity to efiect his evil purpose. 


PART TI. 

Designs of Mr. Hastings to ruin the Rajah of Benares. 

1 . 

THAT the tribute transferred to the Compaii}" 
by the treaty with the Nabob of Oude, being 
£250,000 a year sterling, and upwards, without 
any deductions whatsoever, was paid monthly with 

such 
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such punctual exactness, as had no parallel in the 
Company’s dealings with any of the native Princes, 
or with any subject Zemindar, being the only one, 
wlio never was in arrears ; and, according to all 
appearance, a perfect harmony did prevail between 
tlie Supreme Council at Calcutta and tlie Rajah. 
But though the Rajali of Benares furnished no 
occasion of displeasure to the Board, yet it since 
appears, tliat the said Warren Hastings did, at some 
time in tlie year 1777, conccn’ve displeasure against 
him. In that year, he, the sp,id Warren Hastings, 
retracted his own act of resignation of Ins office, 
made to the Court of Directors throimh his a< 4 ent 
Mr. Maclean ; and, calling in the aid of the mili- 
tary to support him in Ins authority, hrouglit tlie 
divisions of the govern nnmt, according to his own 
expression “ to an extremity bordering on civil 
“ violence.” d’his extremity he attributes, in a 
narrative by him transmitted to the Court of Di- 
rectors, and ])i‘intcd, not to his own fraud and pre- 
varication, but to what lie calls “ an attemjit to 
“ wrest from him his authority and in the said 
narrative he pretends, that the Rajah of Benares 
had deputed an agent with an express commission 
to his opponent Sir John Clavering. — This fact, if 
it had been true (which is not proved) was in no 
sort criminal or offensive to the Company’s (lo- 
vernment; but was at first sight nothing more than 
a proper mark of duty and respect to the supposed 


succession 
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succession of office. Nor is it possible to conceive 
in what manner it could offend the said Hastings, 
if he did not imagine, that the express commission, 
to which in the said narrative he refers, might 
relate to the discovery to Sir John Chivering of 
some practice, which he might wish to conceal ; 
the said Clavering, whom he styles “ his opponent," 
having been engaged, in obedience to the Com- 
pany's express orders, in the discovery of sundry 
peculations, and other evil practices, charged upon 
the said Hastings. But although, at tlic time of 
the said pretended deputation, he dissembled his 
resentment, it appears to have rankled in his mind, 
and that he never forgave it, of whatever nature it 
might have been (the same never having been by 
him exjdained) ; and some years after be recorded 
it in his justification of his oppressive conduct to- 
wards tlie Rajah, urging the same with great viru- 
Icnce and asperity as a proof or presumption of his 
the said Rajah’s disaffection to the Company’s 
Government ; and, by his subsequent acts, he seems 
from the first to have resolved, when opj)ortunity 
should occur, on a severe revenge. 

II. 

That having obtained, in his casting vote, a 
majority in Council on the* death of Sir John 
Clavering and Mr. Monson, he did suddenly, 
and without arty previous general communication 

• with 
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with the members of the Board, by a Minute of 
Consultation of the 9th of July 1778, make an ex- 
traordinary demand, namely, “ that the Rajah of 
“ Benares should consent to the establishment of 
“three regular battalions of Sepoys, to he raised 
“ and maintained at h'ls own expense;' and the said 
expense was estimated at between fifty and sixty 
thousand pounds sterling. 

III. 

That tlie said requisition didsuppose tlie consent o{ 
the Rajah; the very word being inserted in tlie body 
of his, the said Warren Hastings's, minute ; and the 
same was agreed to, though with some doubts on the 
parts of two of his colleagues, Mr. Francis and Mr. 
Wilder, concerning the right of making the same, 
even worded as it was. But Mr. Francis and Mr. 
Whelcr, soon after finding, that the Rajah was 
much alarmed by this departure from the treaty, 
the requisition aforesaid" was strenuously opposed 
by them. The said Hastings did, notwithstanding 
this opposition, persevere, and by his casting vote 
alone did carry the said unjust and oppressive de- 
mand. The Rajah submitted, after some mur- 
muring and remonstrance, to pay the sum required ; 
but on the express condition (as has been frequently 
asserted by him to the said Warren Hastings 
without any contradiction), that the exaction should 

continue 
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continue hut for one year, and should not he drawn 
into precedent. He also requested, that the ex- 
traordinary demand should be paid along" with the 
instalments of his monthly tribute : but although 
the said Warren Hastings did not so much as pre- 
tend, that the instant payment was at all necessary, 
and though he was urged by his before-mentioned 
colleagues to moderate his proceedings, he did 
insist upon immediate payment of the whole ; and 
did deliver his demand in proud and insulting 
language, wholly unfit for a Governour of a civi- 
lized nation to use towards eminent persons in 
alliance with, and in honourable and free depend- 
ence upon, its Government ; and did support 
the same with arguments full of unwarrantable 
])assion, and with references to reports affecting 
merely his own personal power and consideration, 
which reports were not proved, nor attempted to 
be proved ; and, if proved, furnishing reasons in- 
sufficient for his pur})ose, and indecent in any 
publick proceedings. That the said Hastings did 
cause the said sums of money to be I'igorously 
exacted, although no such regular battalions, as he 
pretended to establish as a colour for his demand 
on the Rajah, were then raised, or any' steps taken 
towards raising them. And when the said Rajah 
pleaded his inability to pay the^whole sum at once, 
he, the said Hastings, persevering in his said out- 
rageous and violent demeanour, did order the 

Resident 
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Resident to wait on the Rajah forthwith, and “ de- 
“ rnand of him in person, and by writing, the full 
‘‘payment in species to he made to him within 
“ five days of such demand ; and to declare to 
“him, in the name of this Government, that his 
“ evading or neglecting to accomplish the payment 
“ thereof within that space of time should be 
“deemed equivalent to an absolute refusal; and in 
“ case of non-compliance with this (the Resi- 
“ dent’s) demand, we perewptorih/ enjoin you to 
refi'cdn from all further intercourse with him;" 
the said Hastings appearing by all his proceed- 
ings to be disposed to bring on a quarrel with the 
prince of Benares, rather than to provide money 
for any publick service. 


IV. 

That the said demand was complied wdth, and 
the whole thereof paid on the 10th of October 
that year. And the said Rajah did write to the 
said Hastings a letter, in order to mitigate and 
mollify him, declaring to the said Hastings, that 
his sole reliance was on him, “and that in every 
“ instance he depended on his faith, religion, pro- 
“ mises, and actions.” But he, the said Warren 
Hastings, as if the being reminded of his faith and 
promises were an incentive to him to violate the 
same, although he had agreed, that his demand 
should not be drawn into precedent, and the 

payment 
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payment of llie £50,000 aforesaid should continue 
only for one year, did the very day after he luul 
received the letter aforesaid, renew a demand of 
the same nature, and on the very same pretence, 
this year, even less plausible than the former, of 
three battalions to be raised. The said Rujah, on 
being- informed of this requisition, did remind the 
said Warren Hastings, that he engaged in the last 
year, that but one payment should be made, and 
that he should not be called upon iji future ; and 
pleading inability to discharge the new demand, 
declared himself in the following words to the said 
Warren Hastings; — “ I am therefore hopeful you 
will be kindly pleased to excuse me the five 
“ lacks now demanded, and that nothing may be 
“ demanded of me beyond the amount expressed 
in the Pottah.’’ 


V. 

'Jdiat on the day after the receipt of this letter, 
that is, on the ' 28^1 of August 177}), he, the said 
Warnm Hastings, made a reply to the said letter ; 
and, without any remark whatsoever on the allega- 
tion of the Rajah, stating to him his engagement, 
that he, the said Rajah, should not be called upon 
in future, he says, “ I now re})eat my demand, 
“ that you do, on tin; receqjt of this, without 
“evasion or delay, pay the five lacks of rupees 
“ into the hands of Mr. Thomas Graham, who has 
VOL. XI. EE “ orders 
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“ orders to receive it from you ; and in case of 
“ your refusal, to summon tlic two battalions of 
“ Sepoys under the command of Major Gamae 
“ to Benares, that measures may he taken to 
“ oblige you to a compliance ; and, in this case, 
“ the w^hole expence of the corps, from the time 
“ of its march, will fall on you/’ 

VI. 

That the said Rajah did a second and third 
time represent to the said Warren Hastings, that 
he had broke his promise, and die said Hastings 
did in no manner deny the same ; l)ut did in con- 
tempt thereof, as well as of the original treaty 
between the Company and the Rajah, order twm 
battalions of troops to inarch Into his territories, 
and in a manner tl.e most harsh, insulting, and 
despotick, as if to provoke that prince to some act 
of resistance, did compel him to the payment of 
the said second unjust demand ; and did extort 
also the sum of £2.000, on pretence of the charge 
of the troops employed to coerce him. 

VII. 

That the third year, that is to say, in the year 
1780, the same demand was, with the same 
menaces renewed ; <and did, as before, produce 
several humble remonstrances and submissive com- 
plaints, which the said Hastings did always treat as 

crimes 
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crimes and offences of the highest ordfer : and 
although in the let^tdar subsidy or tribute, which 
was monthly payable In treaty, fifty days of grace 
were allowed on each }>ayinent, and after the ex- 
piration of the said fifty days one quarter per cent, 
only was pro^'ided as a penalty, he, the said War- 
ren Hastings, on some short delay of ])ayment of 
his third arbitrary and illegal demand, did pre- 
sume of his own authority to impose a fine or 
mulct of £10,000 on the said Rajah ; and though 
it does not appear whether or no the same was 
actually levied, the said threat was soon after 
followed by an order from tlie said Hastings for 
the march of troojes into tlie country of Benares, 
as in the preceding year 


vni. 

That these violent and insulting measures failing 
to provoke the Rajah, and he having paid up the 
'whole demand, the said Warren Hastings, being 
resolved to drive him to extremities, did make on 
the said Rajah a sudden demand, over and above 
tlic ordinary tribute or subsidy of £2()0,000 per 
annum, and over and above the £50,000 extra- 
ordinary, to provide a body of cavalry for the 
service of the Bengal Government. 


IX. 

The demand, as expressed in the Minute of 

E E 2 Consultation, 
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Consultation, and in the publick instructions of 
the Board to the Resident to make the requisition, 
is “ for such part of the cavalry entertained in 
“ his service as he can spare and the demand 
is in this, and in no other, manner described by the 
Governour-General and Council, in their letter to 
the Court of Directors. But in a narrative of the said 
Warren Hastings’s, addressed to Edward Wheler, 
Esquire, it appears, that upon the Rajah’s making 
difficulties according to the representation of the 
said Hastings, relative to the said requisition, the 
correspondence concerning which the said Has- 
tings hath fraudulently suppressed, he, the said 
Hastings, instead of adhering to the reejuisition 
of sucli cavalry as the liajaii could spare, and 
which was all, that by the Order of Council he 
was authorized to make, did, of his own private 
and arbitrary authority, in some letter, which he 
hath suppressed, instruct tlie Resident Markham 
to make a peremptorj' demand for 2000 cavalry, 
which he well knew to he more than tlie Rajah’s 
finances could support, estimating the provision for 
the same at £96,000 a year at the lowest, though 
the expcnce of the same would probably have been 
much more : which extravagant demand the said 
Hastings could only have made in hopes of pro- 
voking the Rajah tq. some imprudent measure, or 
passionate remonstrance. And tliis arbitrary de- 
mand of cavalry was made, and peremptorily in- 
sisted 
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sisted on, although in the original treaty with the 
said Rajah it was left entirely optional whether or 
not he should keep up any cavalry at all ; and in the 
Minute of Consultation it was expressly mentioned 
to be thus optional ; and for whatsoever cavalry 
he the said Rajah should furnish, he should be 
paid fifteen rupees per month for each private, and 
so in proportion for officers ; yet the demand afore- 
said was made without any offer whatsoever of pro- 
viding the said payment according to treaty. 

X. 

That the said Hastings did soon after, but upon 
what ground does not appear by any Minute of 
Council, or from any correspondence contained in 
his narrative, reduce the demand to fifteen hun- 
dred, and afterwards to one thousand ; by which 
he showed himself to be sensible of the extrava- 
gance of his first requisition. 

XL 

That in consequence of these requisitions, as he 
asserts in his narrative aforesaid, the Rajah “ did 
“ offer two hundred and fifty horse, but sent none. ’ 
But the said Hastings doth not accompany his 
said narrative with any voucher or document what- 
ever ; and therefore the aerjount given by the 
Rajah, and delivered to the said Warren Hastings 
himself, inserted by the said Warren Hastings 

E E 3 liirnself 
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liimself in Ills narrative, and in no part thereof 
attempted to be impeached, is more worthy of 
credit ; that is to say, 

“ With respect to the horse, you desired me in 
“ your letter to inform you of what number I 
“ could afford to station with you. I sent you a 
“ particular account of all, that were in my ser- 
“ vice, amounting to one tliousand three hundred 
“ horse, of which several were stationed at distant 
‘‘ places ; but I received no answer to this. Mr. 
“ Markham delivered me an order to prepare 
“ a thousand horse. In compliance with your 
“ wishes, I collected five hundred horse, and a 
“ substitute for the remainder, ^ve hundred Bur- 
kundasses [matchlock men], of which I sent 
“ you information ; and I told Mr. Markham, thjit 
they were ready to go to whatever place they 
“ should be sent. No answer, however, came 
“ from you on this head, and I remained asto- 
“ nished at the cause of it. Repeatedly 1 asked 
“ Mr. Markham about an answer to my letter 
“ about the horse ; but he told me, that he did not 
“ know the reason of no answer having been sent. 
“ I remained astonished.” 

NIL 

That the said Hastings is guilty of an high 
offence in not giving an answer to letters of such 
importance, and in concealing the said letters from 

the 
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the Coart of Directors, as well as much of his 
correspondence with the Residents ; and more 
particularly in not directing to what place the ca- 
valry and matchlock men aforesaid should be sent, 
when the Rajah had declared they were ready to 
go to whatever service should be destined for them, 
and afterwards in maliciously accusing the Rajah 
for not having sent the same. 

XIII. 

That, on the third of February 1781, a new de- 
mand for the support of the three fictitious batta- 
lions of Sepoys aforesaid was made by the said 
Warren Hastings; but, whilst the Rajah was pay- 
ing by instalments the said arbitrary demand, the 
said Rajali was alarmed wdth some intelligence of 
secret projects on foot for his ruin ; and being well 
apprized of the malicious and revengeful temper 
of the said Hastings, in order to pacify him, if 
possible, ofiered to redeem himself by a large 
ransom, to the amount of two hundred thousand 
pounds sterling, to be paid for the use of the 
Company. And it appears, that the said alarm 
was far from groundless ; for Major Palmer, one 
of the secret and confidential agents of the said 
Hastings, hath sworn, on the 4th of December 
1781, at the desire of the »said Warren Hast- 
ings, before Sir Elijah Irnpey, to the following 
effect: that is to say, “ that the said Warren 
Hastings had told him, the said Palmer, that he, 

E E 4 “ the 
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“ the said Hastings, had rejected the oft'er of two^ 
“ hundred thousand pounds made by tlie Rajah 
“ of Benares for the publick service ; and that he 
“ was resolved to cArnoert the faults committed 
“ by the Rajah hi to a publick benefit, und would 
exact the sum of £500,000 as a punishment 
for his breacli of en«!i;aiiements with the Govern- 
“ ment of Beni>a], and acts of misconduct in liis 
“ Zemindary ; and, ifthe ’Rajali should absolutely 
refuse the demand, that he would deprive him 
“ of his Zemindary, or frand’er the sovereignty 
“ thereof to the Nabob of Oud{;. 


XIV. 

And Mr. Anderson, in his declaration from 
Scindia's camp, of the 4tl« of january 1782, did 
also at the desire of Mr. Hastings, de])ose (thougli 
not on oath) cencerning a conversation between 
him and the said Hastings (but mentioning neither 
the time nor place wliere the same was held) ; 
in which conversation, after reciting tlic allegations 
of the said Hastings relative to several particulars 
of the delay and backwardness of the Rajah in 
paying the aforesaid extra demand, and his reso- 
lution to exact from the Rajah “ a considerable 
“ sum of money to the relief of the Company’s 
“ exigencies,” he proceeds in the following words : 
“ that if he (the Rajah) consented, you (the said 
Warren Hastings) were desirous of establishing 
‘ ‘ his possessions on the most permanent and eligible 

'■'■ footing ; 
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footing ; but, if he refused, you had it in your 
“ power to raise a large sum for the Company 
“ by accepting an offer, which liad been made 
“ for his districts bv the Vizier.” And the said 

mf 

Anderson, in the declaration aforesaid, made at 
the request of the said Hastings, and addressjed to 
him, expressed himself as follows : that you told 
“ me you had communicated our designs to Mr. 
“ Whelor (his only remaining colleague) ; and I 
“ believe, but I do not positively recollect, you 
“ said he concurred in them.” But no trace of 
any such communication or concurrence did, at the 
time referred to, or at any time ever after, appear 
on the Consultations, as it ought to have done; and 
the said Hastings is criminal for having omitted 
to enter and record the proceeding. That the said 
Wilder did also declare, but a considerable time 
after the date of the conversations aforesaid, that 
“ on the eve of the Governour-Generars depar- 
turc, the said Hastings had told him, that the 
“ Rajah’s offences (not stating what offences, he 
“ having paid up all the demands, ordinary and 
“ extraordinary) were declared to require early 
“ punishment ; and as his wealth was great, and 
“ the Companijs exigencies pi'cssing, it was thought 
“ a measure of policy and justice to exact from 
him a large pecuniary m^ilct for their relief. 

“ The sum, to which the Govcniour declared his 
•‘resolution to extend the fine, was forty or fift^^ 

“ lacks ; 
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“ lacks ; his ability to pay it was stated as a fact, 
“ that could not admit of a doubt; and the two 
alternatives, on which the Governour declared 
“ himself to have resolved, were to the best of 
“ my recollection, either a removal from his Ze- 
“ mindary entirely ; or by taking immediate pos- 
“ session of all his forts, to obtain out of the trea- 
“ sure deposited in them tiie above sum for tlie 
“ Company.” 


X\. 

That, in the declaration of the said Whelcr, th(‘ 
time of the conversation afrnvsaid i- stated to be on 
the eve of tlie Governour , d ^ arture, and then 
said to be confidential; nor is it said, or insinuated, 
that he knew, or ever heard thereof, at a more early 
period, tliongh it ap])ears by Major Palmer’s affi- 
davit, that the design of taking not four or five, 
but absolutely five hundred thousand pounds from 
the Rajah, was communicated to him as early as 
the month of June. And it does not appear by the 
declarations of the said Wheler, he did ever casu- 
ally or officially approve of the measure ; which 
long concealment and late communication, time 
not being allowed to his colleague to consider the 
nature and consequences of such a project, or to 
advise any precaution concerning the same, is a 
high misdemeanour. 


XVI. 
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XVI. 

That the said Hastings, having formed a resolu- 
tion to execute one of the three violent and ar- 
bitrary resolutions aforesaid, namely, to sell the 
Company’s sovereignty over Benares to the Nabob 
of Oude ; or to dispossess the Rajah of his territo- 
ries ; or to seize upon his forts, and to plunder 
them of the treasure therein contained, to the 
amount of four or five hundred thousand pounds, 
did reject the offer of two hundred thousand 
pounds, tendered by the said Rajah for his re- 
demption from the injuries, which he had dis- 
covered, that the said Hastings had clandestinely 
meditated against him, although the sum aforesaid 
would have been a considerable and seasonable 
acquisition at that time ; the said Hastings being 
determined, at a critical period, to risk the exis- 
tence of the British empire, rather than fail in the 
gratification of his revenge against the said Rajah. 

XVII. 

That the first of his three instituted projects, 
namely, the depriving the Rajah of his territories, 
was by himself considered as a measure likely to 
be productive of much odium to the British Go- 
vernment ; he having declared, whatever opinions 
he might entertain of its justice, “ that it would 
‘ ‘ have an appearance of severity ; and might 

“ furnish 
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“ furnisli grounds unfavonrahle to the credit of our 
“ Government, and to his own reputation, from tbe 
“ natural influence, which every act of rigour, ex- 
“ ercised in the persons of men in elevated situa- 
“ thns, is apt to impress on those, who are too re- 
“ mote from the scene of action to judge, by any 
“ evidence of the facts themselves, of their motives 
“ or propriety.” And the second attempt, the sum 
of money, which he aimed at by attacking the for- 
tresses of the Rajah, and plundering them of the 
treasure supposed to be there secured, besides the 
obvious uncertainty of accpiiring what was thus 
sought, would be liable to the same imputations 
with the former. And with '’egard to the third 
project, namely, the sale of tli Company’s sove- 
reignty to the Nabob of OuUe, and his having 
actually received proposals for the same, it was an 
high offence to the Comj)any, as presuming, with- 
out their aiitliority or consent, to put up to sale 
their sovereign rights ; and particularly to put them 
up to sale to that very person, against whom the 
independence of the said province had been de- 
clared by the Covcrnour-Gcneral and Council to 
be necessary, as a barrier for the security of the 
other provinces, in case of a future rupture with 
him. It w^as an heinous injury to the said Rajah 
to attempt to cliangq, his relation without his con- 
sent, especially on account of the person, to whom 
he was to be made over for money, by reason of 

the 
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the known enmity subsisting between his family 
and that of the Nabob, who was to be the pur- 
chaser ; and it was a grievous outrage on the inno- 
cent inhabitants of the Zemindary of Benares, to 
propose putting them under a person long before 
described by himself to the Court of Directors, 
“to want the qualities of the head and heart re- 
“ quisite for his station;” and a letter from the 
British Resident at Oudc, transmitted to the said 
Court, represents him “ to have wholly lost, by 
“ his opprr.ssions, the confidence and aft’ections of 
“ his own subjects;” and whose distresses, and the 
known disorders in his government, he, the said 
Hastings, did attribute solely to his own bad con- 
duct and evil character ; admitting also in a letter 
written to Edward Wheler, Es(p and transmitted 
to the Court of Directors, “ that many circum- 
“ stances did favour suspicion of his (the said Na- 
“ bob’s) fidelity to the English interest, the Nabob 
“ being surrounded by men base in their characters 
“ and improvident in their understandings, his fa- 
“ vouritcs, and his companions of his looser hours. 
“ These had every cause to dread the effect of ray 
“ influence on their's ; and both these, and the re- 
“ lations of the family, whose views of consequence 
“ and power were intercepted by our participation 
“ in the administration of lii§ affairs, entertained 
“ a. mortal hatred to our nation, and openly 
“avowed it.” And the said Hastings was well 


aware, 
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aware, that in case the Nabob, by liim d^^ibed 
in the manner aforesaid, on making such purchase, 
should continue to observe the terms of his father’s 

r ' 

original covenants and engagements with the Rajah, 
and should pay the Company the only tribute which 
he could lawfully exact from the said Rajah, it was 
impossible, that he could, for the. mere naked and 
unprofitable rights of a sovereignty paramount, 
afford to offer so great a sum as the Rajah did 
offer to the said Hastings for his redemption from 
oppression. Such an accpiisition to the Nabob 
(while he kept his faith) could not possibly be of 
any advantage whatever to him ; and that there- 
fore, if a great sum was to be paid by the Nabob 
of Oude, it must be for the purpose of oppression, 
and violation of publick faith, to be perpetrated in 
the person of the said Nabob, to an extent and in 
a manner, which the said Hastings was then ap- 
prehensive he could not justify to the Court of 
Directors, as his own personal act. 


PART III. 

Expulsion of the Rajah of Benares. 

1 . 

I 

THAT the said Warren Hastings, being re- 
solved on the ruin of the Rajah aforesaid, as a 

preliminary 
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preliminary step thereto, did, against the express 
orders of the Court of Directors, remove Francis 
Fowke, Esquire, the Company’s Resident at the 
city of Benares, without any complaint, or pretence 
of complaint, whatsoever, but merely on his own 
declaration, that he must have, as a Resident at 
Benares, a person bf his own special and personal 
nomination and confidence, and not a man of the 
Company’s nomination ; and in the place of the 
said Francis Fowke, thus illegally divested of his 
office, did appoint thereto another servant of the 
Company of his own choice. 

II. 

That soon after he had removed the Company’s 
Resident, he prepared for a journey to the Upper 
Provinces, and particularly to Benares, in order to 
execute the wicked and perfidious designs by him 
before meditated and contrived ; and although he 
did communicate his purpose privately to such per- 
sons as he thought fit to intrust therewith, he did 
not enter any thing on the Consultations to that 
purpose, or record the principles, real or pretended, 
on which he had resolved to act, nor did he state 
any guilt in the Rajah, which he intended to punish, 
or charge him, the said Rajah, with entertaining 
any hostile intentions, the effects of which were to 
be prevented by any strong measure ; but, on the 
contrary, he did industriously conceal his real 

designs 
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designs from the Court of Directors, and did falla- 
ciously enter on the Consultations a Minute, decla- 
ratory to purposes wholly different therefrom, and 
which supposed nothing more than an amicable 
adjustment, founded on the treaties betw^een the 
Company and the Rajah, investing himself by his 
said Minute with “full power and authority to 
“ form such arrangements with the Rajah of Be- 
“ nares for the belter government and management 
“ of his Zemindary, and to perform such acts for 
“ the improvement of the Interest, which the Com- 
“ pany possesses in it, as he shall think ft, and 
“ consonant to the mutual vmjayements suhs’isting 
between the Compatuj and the Rajah ,'' and for 
this and other purposes he did divest himself with 
the whole power of the Council, giving to himself 
an authority, as if his acts had been the acts of the 
Council itself ; which, though a power of a dan- 
gerous, unwarrantable, and illegal extent, yet does 
plainly impl}'^ the following limits, namely, that the 
acts done should be arranged with the llajah, that 
is, with his consent ; and, secondly, that they should 
be consonant to the actual engajxements between 
the parties ; and nothing ajijiears in the Minute 
conferring the said power, which did express or 
imply any authority for depriving the Rajah of his 
government, or selljng the sovereignty thereof to 
his hereditary enemy, or for the plunder of his fort- 
treasures. ^ 


111. 
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III. 

That the said Warren Hastings, having formed 
the plans aforesaid for the ruin of the Hajah, did 
set out on a journey to the city of Benares, with a 
great train, but with a very small force, not much 
exceeding six companies of regular black soldiers, 
to perpetrate some of the unjust and violent acts 
by him meditated and resolved on ; and the said 
Hastings was met, according to the usage of dis- 
tinguished persons in that country, by the Rajah of 
Benares with a very great attendance, both in boats 
and on sliorc, which attendance he did apparently 
intend as a mark of honour and observance to the 
place and person of the said Hastings, but which 
the said Hastings did afterwards groundlessly and 
maliciously represent as an indication of a design 
upon his life ; and the said Rajah came into the 
pinnace, in which the said Hastings was carried, 
and in a lowly and suppliant manner, alone, and 
without any guard or attendance whatsoever, en- 
treated his favour ; and being received with great 
sternness and arrogance, he did put his turban in 
the lap of the said Hastings, thereby signifying, 
that he abandoned his life and fortune to his dis- 
posal, and then departed ; the said Hastings not 
apprehending, nor having any^ reason to apprehend, 
any violence whatsoever to his person. 


F f 
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IV. 

Tliat the said Hastings, in the utmost security 
and freedom from apprehension, did pursue his 
journey, and did arrive a the city of Benares on 
the 14th of August 1781, some hours before the 
Rajah, who soon aftpr liis arrival intended to pay 
liim a visit of honour and respect at his (juarters, 
but was by the said Eastings rudely and insolently 
forbid, until he should receive his permission. And 
the said Hastings,, although In' iiad previously de- 
termined on the ruin of tin; said liajah, in order to 
afford some colour of regularity and justice to his 
proceedings, did on the day aftor his arrival, that is, 
on the 15th day of August 1781 send to the Rajah 
a charge in writing, which, though informal and 
irregular, may be i educed to four articles, two 
general, and two mon' particular ; the first of the 
general being, “ that he (the Rajah) had, by the 
“ means of liis secret agents, endeavoured to excite 
“ disorders in the Government, on wliicb he de- 
“ pended the second, that he had suffered the 
“ dailij perpetration of robberies and murders, 
‘‘ even in the streets of Benares, to the great and 
“ publick scandal of the English name.” 

. V. 

That it apfiears, that the said Warren Hastings 
is guilty of an high offence, contrary to the funda- 
mental 
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inentar principles of justice, in the said mode of 
charging misdemeanors, without any specification 
of person, or place, or time, or act, or any offer of 
specification of proofs, by which the party charged 
may be enabled to refute the same, in order to un- 
justly load his reputation, and to prejudice him witli 
regard to the articles more clearly specified. 

VI. 

That the two sj)ecified articles relate to certain 
delays ; the first, with regard to the payment of 
the sums of Jiioney unjustly extorted as ai’oresaid ; 
and the second, the non-compliance with a requi- 
sition of cavalry ; which non-compliance the said 
.Hastings (even if the said charges had been founded) 
did falsely, and in contradiction to all law, affirm 
and maintain (in his accusation against the Rajah, 
and addressing himself to him) “ to amount to a 
“ direct charge of disaffection and injidcLity to the 
“ Government, on which you depend.' And fur- 
ther proceeded as follows : “1 therefore judged it 

proper to state them (the said charges) thus fully 
“ to you in writing, and to require, your answer ; 
“ and this 1 expect immediately." That the said 
Hastings, stating his pretended facts to amount to 
a charge of the nature (as ho would have it under- 
stood) of high treason, and tJierefore calling for an 
immediate answer, did wilfully act against the rules 
of natural justice, which require, that a convenient 

F f 2 time 
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time should be given to answer, proportioned to 
the greatness of the olfence alleged, and the heavy 
penalties, which attend it; and when he did arrogate 
to liimself a right both to charge and to judge in his 
own person, he ought to have allowed the Rajah 
full opportunity for conferring with his ministers, 
his doctors of law, and his accountants, on the 
facts charged, and on the criminality inferred in the 
said accusation of disloyalty and disafl’ection, or 
offences of that quality. 

Vll. 

That the said Rajah did, under the pressure of 
the disadvantages aforesaid, deliver in, u))on the 
very evening of the day of the charge, a full, com- 
plete, and specifick answer to the two articles 
therein specified ; and did allege, and offer proof, 
that the whole of the extraordinary demands of 
the said Hastings had been actually long before 
paid and discharged ; and did state a proper de- 
fence with regard to the cavalry, even supposing 
him bound (when he was not bound) to furnish any. 
And the said Rajah did make a direct denial of the 
truth of the two general articles, and did explain 
himself on the same in as satisfactory a manner, 
and as fully as their nature could permit ; offering 
to enter into immediate trial of the points in issue 
between him and the said Hastings, in the remark- 
able words following : “ My enemies, with a view 

to 
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“ to my ruin, have made false representations to 
“ you. Now that, happily for rne, you have your- 
“ self arrived at this place, you will be able to 
“ ascertain all the circumstances ; first, relative to 
“ the horse ; secondly, to my people going to Cal- 
‘‘ cutta ; and thirdly, the dates of the receipts of 
“ the particular sums above mentioned. You will 
“ then know whether i have amused you with a 
“ false representation, or made a just report to 
“ 3 ’ou.” And in the said answer the said Rajah 
complained, but in the most modest terms, of an 
injury to him of tlic most dangerous and criminal 
nature in transactions of sucli moment, namely, liis 
not receiving any answer to his letters and petitions ; 
and concluded in the following words: “I have 
“ never swerved in the smallest degree from my 
“ duty to you. It remains with you to decide on 
“ all these mattei*s. 1 am in every case your slave. 

What is just, 1 have represented to you. May 
“ your prosperity increase !” 

VIII. 

That the said Warren Hastings was bound by 
the essential principles of natural justice to attend 
to the claim made by the Rajah to a fair and im- 
partial trial and inquiry into the matter of accusa- 
tion brought against him by the said Hastings at a 
time and place, which furnished all proper materials, 
and the presence of all necessary witnesses ; but 

F f 3 the 
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the said Hastings, instead of instituting the said 
inquiry, and granting trial, did receive an humble 
request for justice from a great prince, as a fresh 
ofience, and as a personal insult to himself ; and 
did conceive a violent passion of anger, and a strong 
resentment thereat, declaring, that he did consider 
the said answer as not only unsatisfactory in sub- 
stance, but offensive in style. “ This answer you 
“ will perceive to be not only unsatisfactory in sub- 
“ stance, but offensive in style ; and less a vindi- 
“ cation of himself, than a ? ecrirniriStion on me. 
“ It expresses no concern for the causes of com- 
plaint contained in my letter, or desire to atone 
for them, nor the smallest intention to pursue a 
“ different line of conduct. Ae answer couched 
“ nearly hi tmiis of defiance to requisitions of so 
‘‘ serious a nature 1 could not but consider as a 
“ strouij iudicat'ion of that sphdt of mdependcMci/ , 
“ which the Rajah has for some years past as- 
sumed, and of which indeed 1 had early observed 
“ other manifest symptoms, both before and from 
“ the instant of my arrival.” Wliich representa- 
tion is altogether, and in all parts thereof, ground- 
less and injurious ; as the substance of the answer 
is a justification proper ^o be pleaded, and the 
style, if ill any thing exceptionable, it is in its ex- 
treme humility, resulting rather from an unmanly 
and abject spirit, than from any, thing of an offen- 
sive liberty ; but being received as disrespectfid by 

the 
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the said Hastings, it abundantly indicates the ty- 
rannical arrogance of the said Hastings, and tlie 

if'/ 

depression, into which the natives are sunk under 
the British Government. 

IX. 

That the said Warren Hastings, pretending to 
have been much alarmed a; the offensive lanp‘iia 2 :e 
of the said Rajah’s defence, and at certain appi^ar- 
ances of inde})endency, which he lead observed, not 
only oil former occasions, but since his arrival at 
Benares (whc're he had been but little more than 
one day) and which appearances he never has spe- 
cified ill anv one instance, did assert, that he con- 
ceived himself indispensably obliged to adopt some 
decisive plan ; and without aii}^ further impiiry or 
consultation (which apjiears) with any person, did 
at ten o’clock of the very night, on which he re- 
ceived the lieforc-mentioncd full and satisfactory, 
as well as submissive, answ er, send an order to thi; 
British Resident (then being a piiblick minister re- 
jiresenting the British (iovcrnmeiit at tlie Court of 
the said Rajah, and as such bound by the law of 
nations to respect the prince, at wdiose court he w'as 
Resident, and not to attempt any thing against his 
person or state ; and who ought not therefore to 
have been chosen by the said Hastings, and com- 
pelled to serve in that business) that he should on 
the ne.xt morning arrest the said jirince in his 

F f 4 palace, 
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palace, and keep him in his custody until further 
orders ; which said order being conceived in the 
most peremptory terms, the Rajah was put under 
arrest, with a guard of about thirty orderly Sepoys, 
with their swords drawn ; and the particulars 
thereof were reported to him as follows : 

“ Honourable Sir, 

1 this morning, in obedience to your orders of 
“ last night, proceeded with a few of my orderlies, 
“ accompanied by Lieutenant Stalker, to Shewalla 
“ Ghaut, the present residence of Rajah Cheit 
Sing, and acquainted him it was your pleasure 
“ he should consider himself in arrest ; that he 
“ should order his people to beliave in a quiet and 
“ orderly manner, for that any attempt to rescMc 
hhn would he attended, with his own destruction. 
“ Hie Rajah submitted ipdetly to the arrest, and 
“ assured me, that whatever were your orders, he 
“ was ready implicitly to obey ; he hoped, that you 
“ would allow him a suhsistenee ; but as for hw Ze- 
“ niindary, his forts, and his treasure, he was ready 
“ to lay them at your feet, and his life f required. 
“ He expressed himself much hurt at the ignominy, 
‘‘ which he affirmed must be the consequence of 
“ his, confinement ; and entreated me to return to 
“ you with the foregging submission, hoping, that 
“ you would make allowances for his youth and 
“ inexperience, and in consideration of his father’s 


name 
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“ name release him from his confinement, as soon 
“ as he should prove the sincerity of his offers, 
“ and himself deserving of your compassion and 
“ forgiveness.” 


X. 

That a further order was given, that every ser- 
vant of the Rajah should l>e disarmed, and a certain 
number only left to attend him under a strict 
watch. In a quarter of an hour after this conver- 
sation, two companies of grenadier Sepoj'^s were 
sent to the Rajah’s palace by the said Hastings ; 
and the Rajah, being dismayed by this unexpected 
and unprovoked treatment, wrote two short letters 
or petitions to the said Hastings, under the greatest 
apparent dejection at the outrage and dishonour 
he had suffered in the eyes of his subjects, (all 
imprisonment of persons of rank being held in that 
country as a mark of indelible infamy ; and he also, 
in all probability, considering his imprisonment as a 
prelude to the taking away his life), and in the 
first of the said petitions he did express himself in 
this manner : “ Whatever may be your jdeasure, do 

it with your own hands ; I am your slave. What 
“ occasion can there be for a guard ?” And in the 
other, “ My honour was bestowed upon me by your 
“ highness. It depends on, ypu alone to take 
“■ away, or not to take away, the country out of my 
“ hands. In case my honour is not left to me, how 

shall 
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“ shall J be equal to the business of the Govern- 
“ ment ? Whoever, with his hands in a supplicating 
“ posture, is ready with his life and property, what 
“ necessity can there be for him to be dealt with in 
“ this way V 

XI. 

That according to tlie said Hastings’s narrative 
of this transaction, he, the said Hastings, on account 
of the apparent despondency, in which these letters 
were written, tliouglit it nccessartj to giv(; hi]n 
“ some encouragement and therefore wrote him 
a note of a few lines, carelessly and haughtily ex- 
pressed, and little calculated to relieve him from 
his uneasiness, promising to s. nd to him a ])erson 
to explain particulars; and desiring him ‘‘to set 
“ his mind at rest, and not to conceive any tt?rrour 
“ or apprehension.’ To which an answer of great 
humility and dejection was received. 

XIL 

That the report of the liajah’s arrest did cause a 
great alarm in the city, in the suburbs of which the 
Rajah's palace is situated, and in the adjacent 
country. The people were filled with dismay and 
anger at the outrage and indignity offered to a 
prince, under wdio§e government they enjoyed much 
ease and happiness. Under these circumstances 
the Rajah desired leave to perform his ablutions ; 

wdiich 
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vvliich was refused, unless lie sent for water, and 
[)c;rforined that ceremony on the spot. This he did. 
And soon after some of the people, who now began 
to surround the palace in considerable numbers, 
attempting to force their way into the palace, a 
British officer, commanding the guard upon the 
Rajah, struck one of them with his sword. The 
jieoplc grew more and more irritated ; but a mes- 
sage being sent from the Rajah to appease them, 
they continued, on this interposition, for a while 
(|uiet. Then the Rajah retired to a sort of stone 
pavilion, or bastion, to perform his devotions, the 
guard of Sepoys attending him in this act of reli- 
gion. In the mean time, a person of the meanest 
station, called a Chubdar, at best answering to our 
common beadle or tipstaff, was sent with a message 
(of what nature does not appear) from Mr. Hast- 
ings, or the Resident, to the prince under arrest ; 
and this base person, without regard to the rank of 
the prisoner, or to his then occupation, addressed 
him in a rude boisterous manner, “ passionately 
“ and insultingly,” (as the said Rajah has without 
contradiction asserted) “ and reviling him with a 
“• loud voice, gave both him and his people the 
“ vilest abuse;” and the manner and matter being 
observable and audible to the multitude, divided 
only by an open stone lattice from the scene with- 
in, a firing commenced from without the palace ; 
on which the Rajah again intm-posed, and did 
what in him lay to suppress tlie tumult, until an 

Englisli 
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English officer striking him with a sword, and 
wounding him on the hand, the people no longer 
kept any measures, but broke through the enclosure 
of the palace. The insolent tipstaff was first cut 
down, and the multitude falling upon the Sepoys 
and the English officers, the whole, or nearly the 
whole, were cut to pieces ; the soldiers having been 
ordered to that service without any charges for 
their pieces. And in this tumult the Rajah, being 
justly fearful of falling into the hands of the said 
Hastings, did make his escape over the walls of his 
palace by means of a rope, formed of his turban 
tied together, into a boat upon the river, and from 
thence into a place of security ; abandoning many 
of his family to the discretion d' the said Hastings, 
who did cause the said palace to be occupied by 
a company of soldiers after the flight of the Rajah. 

Xlll. 

That the Rajah, as soon as he had arrived at a 
place of refuge, did, on the very day of his flight, 
send a suppliant letter to the said Hastings, filled 
with expressions of concern (affirim^d by the said 
Hastings to be slight expressions) for what had 
happened, and professions (said by the said Hast- 
ings to be indefinite and unapplied) of fidelity : but 
the said Warren Hastings, though bound by his 
duty to hear the said Rajah, and to prevent ex- 
tremities, if possible, being filled with insolence 

an d 
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and malice, did not think it “ becoming of him to 
“ make any reply to it; and that he thought he 
“ ordered the bearer of the letter to be told, that 
“ it required none. " 


XIV. 

That this letter of submission having been re- 
ceived, the said Rajah, not discouraged or pro- 
voked from using every attempt towards peace and 
reconciliation, did again apply, on the very morning 
following, to Richard Johnson, Esquire, for his 
interposition, but to no purpose ; and did likewise, 
with as little effect, send a message to Cantu Babu, 
native steward, and confidential agent of the said 
Hastings, which was afterwards reduced into writ- 
ing, “ to exculpate himself from any concern in 
“ what had passed, and to profess his obedience 
“ to liis 7viU (Hastings's) in whatever way he should 
dictate.” But the said Hastings, for several 
false and contradictory reasons by him assigned, 
did not take any advantage of the said opening, 
attributing the same to artifice, in order to gain 
time ; but instead of accepting the said submis- 
sions, he did resolve upon flight from the city of 
Benares, and did suddenly fly therefrom in great 
confusion. 

XV. , 

That the said Hastings did persevere in his 
resolution not to listen to any submission, or ofl'er 

of 
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of accommodation whatsoever, though several were 
afterwards made through almost every person, who 
might be supposed to have influence with him, but 
did cause the Rajah’s troops to be attacked and 
fallen upon, though they only acted on the defensive, 
(as the Rajah has without contradiction asserted) 
and thereby, and by his preceding refusal of pro- 
positions of the same nature, and by other his 
perfidious, unjust, and tyrannical acts by him per- 
petrated and done, and by his total improvidence 
in not taking any one rational security whatsoever 
against the inevitable conse((iiences of those acts, 
did make himself guilty of all the mutual slaughter 
and devastation, which ensued, as well as, in his 
opinion, of the imminent danger of the total sub- 
version of the Rritisli power In India, by the risk of 
his own person, wliich he asserts, that it did run ; as 
also, “ that it ought not to be thought, that he at- 
“ tributed too much consequence to his personal 
“ safety when he supposed the fate of the British 
empire in India connected with it; and that, 
“ mean as its substance may be, its accidental 
qualities were equivalent to those, which, like 
“ the characters of a talisman in the Arabian my- 
“ thology, formed the essence of the state itself, 
“ representation, title, and the estimate of the 
“ publick opinion. ^ That had he fallen, such a 
stroke would be universally considered as de- 
‘ cisive of the national fate. Every State round it 

“ would 
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‘‘ would have started into arms against it; and 
“ every mhjcct of its own dominion would, according 
“ to their several abilities, ham become its enemy.'" 
And that he knew and has declared, that, though 
the said stroke was not struck, great convulsions 
did actually ensue from his proceedings. “ That 
“ half the province of Oude was in a state of as 

complete rebellion as that of Benares and that 
invasions, tumults and insurrections were occa- 
sioned thereby in various other parts. 

XVI. 

Tliat the said Warren Hastings, after he had 
coll(!Cted his forces from all parts, did, witli little 
difficulty or bloodshed, subsequent to that time, on 
the part of his troops, and in a few days, entirely 
reduce the said jirovince of Benares ; and did, after 
the said short, and little-resisted hostility, in cold 
blood, issue an order for burning a certain town, 
in which he accused the people at large of having 
killed, ‘‘ upon what provocation he knows not,’" 
certain wounded Sepoys, who were prisoners ; which 
order, generally given, when it was his duty 

to have made some incpiiry concerning the parti- 
cular offenders, but which he did never make, or 
cause to be made, was cruel, inliuman, and tended 
to the destruction of the revenues of the Company ; 
and that this, and other acts of devastation, did 
cause the loss of two months of the collections. 

XVH. 
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XVII. 

That the said Warren Hastings did not only 
refuse the submissions of the said Rajah, which 
were frequently repeated through various persons 
after he had left Benares, and even after the defeat 
of certain of the Company’s forces, but did pro- 
scribe and except him from the pardons, which he 
issued, after he had satisfied his vengeance on the 
province of Benares. 

XVIII. 

That the said Warren Hactings did send to a 
certain castle, called Bid<>igur. llie residence of a 
person of high rank, called Pannah, the mother 
of the Rajah of Benares, with whom his wife, a 
woman described by the said Hastings, “to be of an 
“ amiable character,” and all the other women of 
the Rajah’s family, and the survivors of the family of 
his father Bulwant Sing, did then reside, a body of 
troops to dispossess them of her said residence, and 
to seize upon her money and effects, although she 
did not stand, even by himself, accused of any 
offence whatsoever ; pretending, but not proving, 
and not attempting to prove, then nor since, that 
the treasures therein contained were the property 
of the Rajah, and not her own ; and did, in order 
to stimulate the British soldiery to rapine and 

outrage, 
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outrage, issue to them several barbarous orders, 
contrary to tbe practice of civilized nations, relative 
to their property, moveable and immoveable, at- 
tended with unworthy and unbecoming menaces, 
highly offensive to the manners of the East, and the 
particular respect there paid to the female sex ; 
which letters and orders, as well as the letters, 
which he had received from the officers concerned, 
the said Hastings did unlawfully suppress, until 
forced by the disputes between him and the said 
officers to discover the same ; and the said orders 
are as follow : 

“ I am this instant favoured with yours of 
“ yesterday. Mine of the same date (22d Oc- 
“ tober 1781) lias before this time acijuainted you 
“ with my resolutions and sentiments respecting 
the Rannee (tlie mother of ’ the Rajah Cheyt 
“ Sing) ; I think every demand she lias made to 
“ you, except that of safety and respect for her 
“ person, is unreasonable. If tbe reports brought 
“ to me are true, your rfycctiuy her offers, or any 
“ neyol/iatlons with her, would soon obtain you 
“ possession of the fort upon your own terms. 1 
“ apprehend, that she will contrive to defraud the 
“ captors of a considerable part of the booty by beiny 
“ suffered to retire without exainination. Ihit this 
‘ ‘ is your consideration, and riQt mine, I should be 
‘ • very sorry, that your officers and soldiers lost 
‘‘‘‘ AN Y PART of the reward, to which they arc 
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“ SO tcell entitled; but I cannot make any ob- 
“ jection, as you must be the best judge of the 
“ expediency of the promised indulgence to the 
“ Rannec. What you have engaged for 1 will 
“ certainly ratify ; but as to permitting the Rannee 
“ to hold the Purgnnnah of Hurluk, or any other 
“ in the Zemindary, without being subject to the 
“ authority of the Zemindar, or any lands what- 
“ ever, or indeed malnnrj any eondltions with, her 
for a provision, 1 will never to it." And 

in another letter to the same person, dated Benares 
3d of November 1781, in which he the said 
Hastings consents, that the said woman of distinc- 
tion should be allowed to evacuate the place, and 
to receive protection, lie did express himself as 
follows ; 1 am willing to grant her now the same 

“ conditions, to which I at first consented ; pro- 
“ vidcd, that she delivers into your possession, 
“ within twenty-four hours from the time of re- 

mJ 

“ ceiving your message, the fort of Bidzignrr, with 
“ the treasure and eftects lodged therein by Cheyt 
“ Sing, or any of his adherents, with the reserve 
“ only, as above-mentioned, of such articles as yon 
“ shall think necessary to her sex and. condition, or 
“as you shall be disposed of yourself to indulye 
“ her with. If she complies, as I expect she will, 
“ it will be your part ,to secure the fort, and the 
“ property it contains, for the benefit of yourself 
“ and detachment. T have only further to request, 

“ that 
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“ that you will grant an escort, if Paiiiia should 
“ require it, to conduct her here, or wherever she 
“ may choose to retire to. But should she re- 
“ fuse to execute the promise she has made, or 
“ dekiy it beyond the Icrin of 24 hourn, it is my 

positive injunction, that you immediately put a 
“ stop to any further intercourse or neg'otiation 
“ with her, and on no ])retcxt renew it. If she 
“ disappoints, or trifles with, me, after I have suh- 
“ jeeted my Diian to the disgrace of returning 
“ inefiectually, and of course myself to discredit, 1 
“shall consider it as a wanton af[‘ront and indicf- 
“ nitjj, whieJi. I can never foryivc, nor will 1 grant 
“ her any conditions M hatever, hut leave her ex- 
“ posed to those danyers, which she has chosen to 
“ risk, rather than trust to the clemency and gene- 
“ rositv of oui- (jovernment. I think she cannot 
“ he, Kjnorant of these conse(jaences, and will not 
“ venture to incur them ; and it is for this rea- 
“ son 1 place a dependence on her offers, and have 
“ consented to send my Duan to her. ’ 

XIX. 

That the castle aforesaid being surrendered upon 
terms of safety, and on express condition of not 
attempting to search their persons, the woman of 
rank aforesaid, her female •relations and female 
dependents, to the number of three hundred, be- 
sides children, evacuated the said castle ; but the 

G g 2 spirit 
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spirit of rapacity being excited by the letters and 
other proceedings of the said Hastings, the capitu- 
lation was shamefully and outrageously broken ; and 
in despite of the endeavours of the commanding 
officer the said woman of high condition, and her 
female dependents, friends, and servants, were 
plundered of the effects they carried with them, 
and which were reserved to them in the capitula- 
tion of their fortress, and in their persons were 
otherwise rudely and inhumanly dealt with by the 
licentious followers of the camj) ; for which out- 
rages, represented to the said Hastijjgs with great 
concern by the commanding officer, Major Popham, 
he, the said Hastings, did afterwards recommend 
a late and fruitless redress. 


XX. 

That the Governour-General, Warren Hastings, 
in exciting the hopes of the military by declaring 
them well entitled to the plunder of the fortress 
aforesaid, the residence of the mother and other 
women of the Rajah of Benares, and by wishing 
the troops to secure the same for their own benefit, 
did advise and act in direct contradiction to the 
orders of the Court of Directors, and to his own 
opinion of his publick duty, as well as to the truth 
and reality thereof ; he having some years before 
entered in writing the declaration which follows. 
“ The very idea of Prize-mone^ suggests to my 

“ remembrance 
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“remembrance the former disorders, which arose 
“ in our army from tfm source^ and had almost 
"’proved fatal to it. Of this circumstance you 
“ must be sufficiently apprized, and of the neces- 
“ sity for discouraging every expectation of this 
“ kind amongst the troops — it is to be avoided like 

poison. The bad effects of a similar measure 
“ were but too plainly felt in a former period, and 
“ our honourable masters did not fail on that 
“ occasion to reprobate with their censure, in 
“ the most severe terms, a practice, which they 
“ regarded as tlie source of infinite evils; and 
“ which, if established, would in their judgment 
“ necessarily bring corruption and ruin on their 
“ army.'’ 

XXI. 

That the said Hastings, after he had given the 
license aforesaid, and that in consequence thereof 
the booty found in the castle, to the amount of 
2,327,813 current rupees, was distributed among 
the 'soldiers employed in its reduction, the said 
Hastings did retract his declaration of right, and 
his permission to the soldiers to appropriate to 
themselves the plunder, and endeavoured, by vari- 
ous devices and artifices, to explain the same 
away, and to recover the ^poil aforesaid for the 
use of the Company ; and wholly failing in 
his attempts to resume by a breach of faith with 

G g 3 the 
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the soldiers, what he had uidawfully disposed of by 
a breach of duty to his constituents, he attiunpted 
to obtain the same as a loan, in which attempt he 
also failed ; and the aforesaid money being the 
only part of the treasures belonging to the Rajah, 
or any of his family, that had been found, he was 
altogether frustrated in the acquisition of every 
part of that dishonourable object, which alone he 
pretended to, and jiursued through a long series of 
acts of injustice, inhumanity, ojipression, violence, 
and bloodshed, at the liazard of his person and 
reputation, and, in his own opinion, at the risk ol' 
the total subversion of the British empire, 

XXll. 

Tliat the said Warren Hastings, after the com- 
mission of the ofi’ences aforesaid, being w<dl aware 
that he should be called to an account for the 
same, did, by tlie evil counsel and agency of Sir 
Elijah Impcy, knight, his Majesty’s Chief .lustice, 
who was sent out of tlie limits of his jurisdiction, 
cause to be taken at Benares, before, or by the said 
Sir Elijah Impey, and throngli the intervention, not 
of the Company's interpreter, but of a certain 
private interpreter of his the said Hastings’s own 
appointment, and a dependant on him, called 
Major Davy, several declarations and depositions 
by natives of Hindostan ; and did also cause to be 
taken before ihe said Sir Elijah Impey several at- 
testations 
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testations in English, made by British subjects, 
and which were afterwards transmitted to Calcutta, 
and laid before the Council-General ; some of 
wJiich depositions were upon oath, some upon ho- 
nour, and others neither upon oath nor honour^ hut 
all or most of which were of an irregular and irre- 
levant nature, and not fit or decent to be taken 
by a British magistrate, or to be transmitted to a 
British Government. 


XXIll. 

That one of the said attestations (but not on 
oatli) was made by a principal minister of the 
Xabv)b of Onde, to whom the said Hastings had 
some time before proposed to sell the sovereignty 
ol‘ that very territory of Benares ; and that one 
other attestation (not upon oath) was made by a 
native woman of distinction, whose son he, the said 
Hastings, did actually promote to the Government 
of Benares, vacated by the unjust expulsion of the 
Rajah aforesaid, and who in her deposition did 
declare, that she considered the expelled Rajah as 
her enemy ; and that he never did confer with her, 
or suffer her to be acquainted with any of his 
designs. 

XXIV., 

That besides the depositions of persons inte- 
rested in the ruin of the Rajah, others were made 
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by persons, who then received pensions from him 
the said Hastings ; and several of the affidavits 
were made by persons of mean condition, and so 
wholly illiterate as not to be able to write their 
names. 


XXV. 

That he, the said Hastings, did also cause to he 
examined by various proofs and essays, the result 
of which was delivered in upon honour, the quality 
of certain military stores taken by the British 
troops from the said Rajah of Benares ; and upon 
the report, that the same were of a good (juality, 
and executed by {)ersous conversant in tlie making 
of good military stores, although rhe cannon was 
stated by the same authority to he bad, he, the 
said Warren Hastings, from the report aforesaid, 
did maliciously, and contrary to the principles of 
natural and legal reason, infer, that the insurrection, 
which had been raised by his own violence and 
oppression, and rendered for a time successful by 
his own improvidence, was the consequence^of a 
premeditated design to overturn the British em- 
pire in India, and to exterminate therefrom the 
British nation ; which design, if it had been true, 
the said Hastings might have known, or rationally 
conjectured, and ought to have provided against. 
And if the said Hastings had received any credible 

information 
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information of such design, it was his duty to lay 
the same before the Council Board, and to state 
the same to the Rajah when he was in a condition 
to have given an answer thereto, or to observe 
thereon ; and not, after he bad proscribed and 
driven him from his dominions, to have inquired 
into offences to justify the previous infliction of 
punishment. 


XXVI. 

That it does not appear, that in taking the said 
depositions there was any pei’son present on tjie 
part of the Rajah to object to the competence, or 
credibility, or relevancy of any of the said affi- 
davits, or other attestations, or to account, other- 
wise than as the said deponents did account, for 
any of the facts tlicrein stated ; nor were any copies 
thereof sent to the said Rajah, althougli the Com- 
pany had a minister at the place of his residence, 
namely, in the camp of the Mahratta chief Scindia, 
so as to enable him to transmit to the Company 
any matters, which might induce or enable them to 
do justice to the injured prince aforesaid. And it 
does not appear, that the said Hastings has ever 
produced any witness, letter, or other document, 
tending to prove, that the said Rajah ever did carry 
on any hostile negotiation Arhatever with any of 
those powers, with whom he was charged with a 
conspiracy against the Company, previous to the 

period 
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period of the said Hastings’s having arrested him 
in his palace, although he the said Hastings had 
various agents at the Courts of all those princes ; 
and that a late principal agent and near relation of 
a minister of one of them, the Rajah of Berar, 
called Benaram Pundit, was, at the time of the 
tumult at Benares, actually with the said Hastings, 
and the said Benaram Pundit was by him liighly 
applauded for his zeal and fidelity, and was there- 
fore by him rewarded with a large pension on those 
very rev enues, which he had taken from the Rajah 
Cheyt Sing : and if sucdi a . conspiracy had pre- 
viously existed, the Mahratta minister aforesaid 
must have known, and would have attested, it. 

XXVIl. 

That it appears, tliat the said' Warren Hastings 
at the time, that he formed his design of seizing 
upon the treasures of the Rajah of Benares, and 
of deposing him, did not believe him guilty of 
that premeditated project for driving the English 
out of India, with vvhich he afterwards thougdit tit 
to charge him, or that he was really guilty of any 
other great oflence ; because he has caused it to be 
deposed, that if the said Rajah should pay the sum 
of money by him exacted, “he would settle his 
“ Zemindary upon him on the most eligible foot- 
“ ing.” Whereas if he had conceived him to 
have entertained traitorous designs against the 

Coinj>any, 
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Company, from whom he held his tributary estate, 
or had been otherwise guilty of such enormous 
oftences as to make it necessary to take extraordi- 
nary methods for coercing him, it would not have 
been proper for him to settle upon such a traitor 
and criminal the Zemindary of Benares, or any 
other territory, upon the most eligible, or upon 
any other footing whatever ; whereby the said 
Hastings lias by his own stating demonstrated, 
that the money intended to have been exacted 
was not as a punishment for crimes, but that the 
crimes were [)reteuded for the purpose of exacting 
money. 


XXVI 11. 

''riiat the said Warren Hastings, in order to jus- 
tify the acts of violence aforesaid to the Court of 
Directors, did Uvssert certain false facts, known by 
him to he such, and did draw from them certain 
false and dangerous inferences, utterly subversive 
of the rights of the princes and sul^’ects dependent 
on the British nation in India, contrary to the 
principles of all just government, and highly dis- 
honour.) hie to that of fjrre.it Britain ; namely, th^t 
the “ Rajah of Benares was not a vassal or tribu- 
“ tary prince ; and that the deeds, wdiich passed 
“ between him and the Boa/d upon the transfer 
“ of the Zemindary in 1775, w'ere not to be un- 
‘‘ dcrstood to bear the quality and fona’ of a treaty 

“ upon 
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“ upon optional conditions between equal states ; 
“ that the payments to be made by him wore not 
“ a tribute, but a rent ; and that the instruments, 
“ by which his territories were conveyed to him, 
“ did not differ from common grants to Zemindars, 
“ who were merely subjects; but that being no- 
“ thing more than a common Zemindar, and mere 
“ subject, the Company holding the acknowledged 
“ rights of his former sovereign, held an absolute 
“ authority over him; that in the known relations 
“ of Zemindar to the sovereign authority, or power 
“ delegated by it, he owed a personal allegiance, 
“ and an iinjdicit and unreserved obedience to that 
“ authority, at the forfeiture of his Zemindary, 
“ and even of his life and jiruperty.” Whereas 
the said Hastings did well know, that whether 
the payments from the Rajah were called rc//.t or 
trihvte., having been frequently by himself called 
the one and the other, and that of whatever nature 
the instruments, by which he held, might have 
been, he did not consider him as a common Ze- 
mindar or Landholder, but as far independent as 
a tributary prince could be ; for he did assign as 
a reason for receiving his rent rather within the 
Company’s province that in his own capital, that 
it would not “ frustrate the intention of render- 
“ ing the Rajah huU'pcndcnt ; that if a Resident 
“ was appointed to receive the money as it be- 
“ came due at Benares, such a Resident would 

“ unavoidably 
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“ nnavoidably acquire an influence over the Rajah, 
“ and over his country, which would in eflect 
‘ ‘ render him the muster of both ; that this con- 
“ sequence might not perhaps be brought com- 
“ pletely to pass without a struggle, and many 
appeals to the Council, which, in a government 
“constituted like this, cannot fail to terminate 
“ against the Rajah, and by the construction, to 
“ which this opposition to the agent would be 
“liable, might eventually draw on him severe re- 
“ strictions, and end in f'educing him to the mean 
“ and depraved state of a Zemindar. " 

XXIX. 

And the said Hastings, in the said Minute of 
Consultation, having enumerated tlie frauds, em- 
bezzlements and oppressions, which would ensue 

from the Rajah’s being in the dependent state 

» 

aforesaid ; and having obviated all apprehensions 
from giving to him the implied symbols of domi- 
nion, did assert, “ that, without such appearance, 
“ he would expect from every cliange of govern - 
“ merit additional demands to be made upon him ; 
“ and would of course descend to all the arts of 
“ intrigue and concealment practised by other de- 
“ pendent Rajahs, which would keep him indigent 
“ and weak, and eventually prove hurtful to the 
“ Company. But that by proper encouragement 
“ and protection, he might prove a profitable de- 

“ pendent. 
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“ pendent, an useful barrier, and even a powerful 
“ ally to the Company ; but that he would be nei- 
“ ther, if the conditions of his connexion with the 
“ Company were left open to future variations. ” 

XXX. 

That if the fact had been true, that the Rajah 
of Benares was merely an eminent landholder, or 
any other subject, the wicked and dangerous doc- 
trine aforesaid, namely, that he owed a personal 
allegiance, and an implicit and unreserved obe- 
dience to the sovereign authority, at the forfeiture 
of his Zernindary, and even of Iiis life and pro- 
perty, at the discretion of those, who held, or fully 
represented, the sovereign autliority, doth leave 
security neither for life nor proj»erty to any per- 
sons residing under the Company 's j)rotcction ; and 
that no such powers, nor any powers of that 
nature, had been deh'gated to the said Warren 
Hastings by any provisions of the Act of Parlia- 
ment appointing a Governour-General and Council 
at Fort William in Bengal. 


XXXI. 

That the said Warren Hastings did at last ad- 
vance another dangerous and pernicious principle 
in justification of his violent, arbitrary, and iniqui- 
tous acting aforesaid; namely, “that if he had 
“ acted with an unwarrantable rigour, and even 

“ injustice, 
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“injustice, towards Cheyt Sing, yet, first, if he 
“ did believe, that extraordinary means were ne- 
“ cessary, and those exerted with a strong hand, 
“ to preserve the Company’s interests from sink- 
“ ing under the accumulated weight, that oppressed 
‘ ‘ them ; or, secondly, if lie saw a political neces- 
“ slitj for curbing the overgrown power of a great 
“ member of their dominion, and to make it con- 
“ tribute to the relief of their pressing exigencies ; 
“that his erroLir would be excusable, as prompted 
“ by an excess of zeal for their (the Company's) 
“ interest, operating with too strong a bias on his 
“judgment; but that much stronger is the pre- 
“ sumption, that such acts arc founded on just 
“ principles, than that they are the result of a 
“ misguided judgment.” That the said doctrines 
are, in both the members thereof, subversive of all 
the principles of just government, by empowering 
a governour with delegated authority in the first 
cfise, on his own private belief concerning the ne- 
cessities of the state, not to levy an impartial and 
equal rate of taxation suitable to the circumstances 
of tlie several members of the community, but to 
select any individual from the same as an object 
of arbitrary and unmeasured imposition ; and, in 
the second case, enabling the same governour, on 
the same arbitrary principles,, to determine whose 
property should be considered as overgrown, and 
to reduce the same at his pleasure. 


PART 



«T,C„.s 


PMIT IV. 


Second Revolution in lienares. 

TllA^T t\ie said Warren Hastings, after he had, 
in the manner aforesaid, unjustly and violently 
expelled the Rajah Cheyt Sing, the Lord or 
Zemindar of Benares, from his said Lordship or 
Zemindary, did, of his own mere usurped autho- 
rity, and without any communication with the 
other members of the Council of Calcutta, ap- 
point another person, of the name of Mehip Nar- 
rain, a descendant by the mother from the late 
Rajah Bulwant Sing, to the ( Joverriment of Be- 
nares ; and, on account or })rctence of liis youth 
or inexperience (the said Mehip Narrain not being 
above twenty years old) did appoint his father 
Durbege Sing to act as his representative or ad- 
ministrator of afliiirs ; but did give a controlling 
authority to the British Resident over both, not- 
withstanding his declarations before mentioned of 
the mischiefs likely to happen to the said country 
from the establishment of a Resident, and his 
opinions since declared, in a letter to the Court of 
Directors, dated from this very place (Benares) 
the 1st of October 1784, to the same or stronger 
eftect, in case “agents are sent into the country, 
and armed with authority for the purposes of 

“ vengeance 
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“ vengeance and corruption, to no other will 
“ theij he applied 

That the said Warren Hastings did, by the sanio 
usurped authority, entirely set aside all the agree- 
ments made between the late Rajah and the 
Company (which were real agreements with the 
State of Benares, In the person of the lord or 
prince thereof, and his heirs) ; and without any 
form of trial, inquisition, other legal process, 
for forfeiture of the privileges of the people to be 
tyoverned bv ma<yistrates of their own, and ac- 
cording to their natural laws, customs, and usages, 
did, contrary to the said agreement, separate 
the mint and the criminal justice from the 
said ( iovernment, and did vest the mint in the 
British Resident, and the criminal justice in a Ma- 
homedan native of his own appointment ; and did 
enhance the tribute to be paid from the province, 
from £250,000 annually, limited by treaty, or 
thereabouts, to three hundred and thirty thousand 
pounds for the first year, and to four hundred 
thousand for every year after ; and did compel the 
administrator aforesaid (father to the Rajah) to 
agree to the same ; and did, by the same usurped 
authority, illegally impose, and cause to be levied, 
sundry injudicious and oppressive duties on goods 
and merchandise, which i^jd greatly impair the 
trade of the province, and threaten the utter ruin 

VOL. xj. nil thereof; 
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thereof; and did charge several pensions on the 
said revenues, of his own mere authority ; and did 
send and keep up various bodies of the Company’s 
troo[)s in the said country ; and did perform sun- 
dry other acts, witli regard to the said territory, in 
total subversion of tiie rights of the sovereign and 
the peoyde, and in violation of the treaties and 
agreements aforesaid. 

That the said Warren Hastings being absent, 
on account of ill healtli, from the Presidenev of 
Calcutta at a place called Nia Serai, about forty 
miles distant therefrom, did carrv on a secret cor- 
res|)ondence with the Resident at Benares, and 
under colour that tlie instalments for the new rent 
or tribute were in arrear, did of Ins own authority 
make, in about one year, a second revolution in 
the (Tovernment of the territory aforesaid ; and 
did order and direct, that Durbege Sing aforesaid, 
father of the Rajah, and administrator of his au- 
thority, should be deju-ived of his office and of his 
lands, and thrown into prison ; and did threaten 
him witii death, although he, the said Warren 
Hastings, had, at the time of the making his new 
arrangement, declared himself sensibh;, that the 
rent afort;said might require abatement ; although 
he was well ayjprized, that the administrator had 
been for two months of his administration in a 
weak and languid state of body, and wholly inca- 
pable of attending to the business of the collec- 
tions ; 
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tioiis ; tlioH^li a considerable drought had prevailed 
in the said province, and did consequently effect 
the regularity and produce of the collections ; and 
though he liad other sufficient reason to believe, 
that the said administrator had not himself re- 
ceived from the collectors of government, and 
the cultivators of the soil, the rent in arrcar ; yet 
he, the said Warren Hastings, without any known 
process, or recording any answtn*, defence, plea, 
exculpation, or apology from the party, or record- 
ing any other grounds of rigour against him, except 
tlie following paragraph of a letter from the Resi- 
dent, not only gave the order as aforesaid, but did 
afterwards, without laying any other or better 
ground before the Council-Cjeneral, persuade them 
to, and did procure from them, a confirmation of 
tin; aforesaid cruel and illegal proceedings, the 
correspondence concerning which had not been 
before? communicated ; he pleading his illness for 
not communicating the same, though that illness 
did not jirevent him from carrying on correspond- 
ence concerning the def)osition of the said admi- 
nistrator, and other important affairs in various 
places. 

That in the letter to the Council requiring the 
confirmation of his acts aforesaid, the said Warren 
Hastings did not only propose the confinement oi 
the said administrator at Renares, altlmnuli by his 
imprisonm(?nt he must have beem in a great nn'asnre 

II li 2 disaliled 
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disabled from recovering the balances due to him, 
and for the non-payment of which he was thus 
imprisoned, but did propose, as an alternative, his 
imprisonment at a remote fortress, out of the said 
territory, and in the Coinpariy’s provinces, called 
Chunar ; desiring them to direct the Resident at 
Benares “ to exact from Baboo Dubbitzee Sing 
“ every rupee of the collections, which it shall ap- 
“ pear, that he has made, and not brought to ac- 
count; and cither to coniine him at Benares, or 
‘‘ to send him a prisoner to Cluinar, and to keep 
“ him in conhnement until Ik; shall have dis- 
‘‘ charged the whole of the amount due from him.” 
And the said Warren Hastings did assign motives 
of passion and personal resentment I’or the said 
unjust and rigorous proceedings, as follows: ‘‘ 1 
“ feel myself, and may be allowed on such an 
“ occasion to acknowledge it, personally hurt at 
the ingratitude of this man, and at the discredit, 
“ which liis ill conduct has thrown on my appoint- 
“ ment of him. He has deceived me; he lias 
“ offended against the government, which 1 then 
“ represented.” And, as a further reason for de- 
priving him of his Jaghire (or salary out of land) 
he did insinuate in the said letter, but without 
giving or offering any proof, “ that the said Rajah 
had been guilty of^ idtlc mid mean peculations, 
“ although the appointments assigned to him had 

“ been 
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l)cen sufficient to free him from the temptations 
“ thereto.” 

7 ’hat it appears, as it might naturally have been 
(jxpcctcd, that the wife of the said administrator, 
the daughter of Bulwant Sing, the late Rajah of 
Benares, and her son the reigning Rajah, did 
Oppose to the best of their j)o\ver, but by what 
remonstrances, or upon what plea, the said War- 
ren Hastings did never inform the Court of Direc- 
tors, the deposition, im])risonment, and confiscation 
of tl le estat(!s of the husband of the one, and the 
fath(T of the otljor ; but that the said Hastings, 
persisting in his malice, did declare to the said 
Council as follows: “the opposition made by the 
“ Raj<di and the old Rannee, both equally incajia- 
“ {;ie of judging for thcinsc/ccff, does certainly ori- 
“ ginate from some secret infiuence, which ought 
“ to be checked by a decided and peremptory 
‘‘ deedaration of the authority of the Board, and 
‘ a denunciation of their displeasure at their j>rr- 
‘‘ snmptiou." 

'^riiat the said VV^arren Hastings, not satisficed 
with the injuries done, and the insults and disgraces 
ofifered to the family aforesaid, did in a manner 
unparalleled, except by an act of his own on an - 
other occasion, fradulently and inhumanly endea- 
vour to make the wife and *8011 of the said admi- 
nistrator, contrary to the sentiments and the law 
of nature, the instruments of his oj)pressions ; 

11 h directing. 
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directiiR];, “ that if tliey (the inotlicr and son aforo- 
“ said) could he induced to yield the appearance of 
“ a cJiccrfiil nc(/uicsce7ice in the new arrangement, 
and to adopt it as a measure formed with their 
‘‘ participation^ it would he better than that it 
“ should be done by a declared act of compulsion ; 
“ but that at all events it ought to be done.” 

That in consequence of the pressing declarations 
afoi •esaid, the said Warren Hastings did on his 
special recommendation appoint, in opposition to 
the wishes and desires of tlje Rajah and his mother, 
another person to the administration of his affairs, 
called Jagher Deo Seo. 

That the Company having sent express orders 
for the sending the Resident hv them l)efore aj)- 
pointed to Renares, the said Warren Hastings did 
strongly oppose himself to the same ; and did 
throw upon the person appointed by the Company 
(Francis Fowke, Esqjiire) several strong, but unspe- 
cified, reflections and aspersions, contrary to the 
duty he owed to the Company, and to the justice 
he owed to all its servants. 

That the said Resident being appointed by the 
votes of the rest of the Council in obedience to the 
reiterated orders of the Company, and in despite 
of the opposition of the said Hastings, did proceed 
to Benares ; and, on the representation of the 
parties, and the submission of the accounts of the 
aforesaid Durbitzec Bing to an arbitrator, did find 

him 
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liiin, the said Durbitzee Sing, in debt to the Com- 
pany ibr a sum not considerable enough to jnstiiy 
tlic severe treatment of the said Durbitzee Sing ; 
his wife and son complaining, at or about the same 
time, tliat the balances due to him from the Aumils, 
or sub-collectors, had ])een received by the new 
administrator, and curried to his own credit, in 
prejudice and wrong to tlie sai<] Durbitzee Sing ; 
which representation, the only one that has been 
transmitted on tlic part of the said sulferers, has 
not been contradicted. 

That it aj)pears, that the said Durbitzee Sing 
did afterwards go to Calcutta for tlie redress of 
his grievane.es ; and that it does not appear, that 
tlui same were redressed, or even his com])iaiiits 
heard, but he received two perem})tory orders from 
the Supreme Council to leave the said city, and to 
return to Benares ; that on his return to Benares, 
and being there met by Warren Hastings aforesaid, 
h(;, the said Warren Hastings, although he liad 
reason to be well assured, that tlic said Durbitzee 
Sing was in posse.ssion of small or no substance, 
did again cruelly and inhumanly, and without any 
lemil authority, order the said Durliitzec Sing to be 
strictly imprisoned ; and the said Durbitzee Sing, 
in consequence of tlie vexations, hardships and 
oppressions aforesaid, died, in a short time aftiT 
insolvent ; but whether in prison or »iot, does not 
appear. 


H h 4 
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PART V. 


Third Revolution in Benares. 


THAT the said Warren Hastings having, in the 
manner before recited, divested Durbege Sing of 
the administration of the province of Benares, did, 
of his own arbitrary will and pleasure, and against 
tlie remonstrances of the llajali and bis mother, 
(in whose name, and in wijose right the said Dur- 
bege Sing, father of the one and husband of tlie 
otlier, had administered tlie affairs of the govern- 
ment) appoint a person called Jagher Deo Sheo, 
to administer the same. 

That the new administrator, warned by the 
severe example made of his predecessor, is repre- 
sented by the said Warren Hastings as having- 
made it his ‘‘avowed principle (as it might be 
“ expected it should be) that tlui sum fixed for the 
“ revenue mu.'it be collected.’’ And ho did, upon 
the principle aforesaid, and by the means suggested 
by a principle of that sort, accordingly levy from 
the country, and did regularly discharge to the 
l^ritish Resident at Benares, by monthly payments, 
the sums imposed by the said Warren Hastings, as 
it is asserted by the Resident Fowke ; but the 
said Warren Hastings did assert, that his annual 

collections 
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collectious did not amount to more than lack 
37,37,600, or thereabouts, which he says is much 
short of the revenues of the province, and is 
about twenty-four thousand pounds short of his 
agreement. 

That it further aj)pears, that notwithstanding the 
now administrator aforesaid was appointed two 
months, or thereabouts, after tlie beginning of the 
Fuseli year, that is to say, about the middle of 
November 1782, and tiie former administrator had 
collecteii a certain portion of the revenues of that 
year, amounting to £17,000 and u))wards ; 3 'et 
he, tin? said new administrator, upon tlie unjust and 
destructive principle aforesaid, suggested by the 
cruel and violent proceedings of the said Warren 
Hastings towards his predecessor, did levy on the 
province within the said year, the whole amount 
of the revenues to be collected, in addition to the 
sum collected by his predecessor aforesaid. 

That, on account of a great drought, which 
prevailed in the province aforesaid, a remission of 
certain duties in grain was ])roposed by the chief 
Criminal Judge at Benares ; but the administrator 
aforesaid, being fearful, that the revenue would fall 
short in his hands, did strenuously oppose himself 
to the necessary relief to the inhabitants of the 
said city. • 

That notwithstanding the cantonment of several 
bodies of the Company’s troops within the province. 


since 
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since the abolition of the native government, it 
became subject in a particular maimer to the 
Raj ah s upon the borders ; insomuch that in one 
quarter no fewer than thirty villages had been 
sacked and burned, and the iniiabitants reduced to 
the most extreme distress. 

That the Resident in his letter to the Board at 
Calcutta, did represent that tlie collection of the 
revenue was become very difficult ; and, besides 
the extreme drought, did assign for a cause of 
that difficulty the following : 

“ Thai there is also one fund, which in former 
“ years was applied in this country to remedy 
“ temporary inconveniences in the revenue, and 
“ which in the present year does not exist. This 
“ was the private fortunes of mcrcliants and 

Shroffis ( bankers) resident in Banares, from whom 
“ Aumils (collectors) of credit could obtain tem- 
“ porary loans to satisfy the immediate calls of 
“ the Rajah. These sums, which used to circulate 
“ between the Aumil and the merchant, have 
“ lioeii turned into a ditferent channel, by bills of 
“ exchange to defray the expenses of (Tovernment 
“ both on the west coast of India, and also at 
“ Madras.'’ To which re])resentation it does not 
appear, that any answer was given, or that any 
mode of redress was adopted in consequence 
thereof. 

That the said Warren Hastings, having jiasscd 

through 
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through the province of lienares (Gauzipore) in his 
progress towards Oude, did in a letter dated from 
the city of Lucknow, the 2d of April 1784, give to 
the Council Board at Calcutta an account (highly 
dishonourable to the British Government) of the 
effect of the arrangements made by himself in 
the year 1781 and 1782, in the words following : 
“ Having contrived, by making forced stages, while 
the troops of my escort marched at the ordinary 
“ rate, to make a stay of five days at Benares, I was 
“ thereby furnished with the means of acquiring 
“ some knowledge of the state of the province, 
“ which 1 am anxious to communicate to you. 
“ Indeed the inquiry which was in a (jreat dc(jree 
“ obtruded upon me, affected me with very morti- 
“ fying reflections on my inability to apply it to 
“ any useful purpose. From the confines of Buxar 
“ to Benares 1 was followed and fatigued by the 
“ clamours of the discontented inhabitants. It 
“ was what I expected in a degree, because it is 
“ rare, that the <^xercise of authority should prove 
“ satisfactory to all, who are the objects of it. 
“ The distresses, which were produced by the 
“ long continued drought, unavoidably tended to 
“heighten the general discontent; yet 1 have 
“ reason to fear, that the cause existed principally 
“ in a defective, if not a mrrupt and, oppressive, 
“ administration. " “ Of a multitude of petitions, 

“ which 
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which were presented to me, and of which 1 
took minutes, every one, that did not relate to a 
personal grievance, contained the representation 
of one and the same species of oppression, which 
is in its nature of an influence most fatal to the 
future cultivation. The practice, to which I 
allude, is this : it is affirmed, that the Aumils and 
renters exact from the proprietors of the actual 
harvest a large increase in kind on th(;ir stipu- 
lated rent ; that is, from those, who hold their 
Potta by the tenui’e of ])aying om; half of the 
produce of their crops, either the frholc, without 
subterfuge, or a lanjv ])roportion of it by a false 
incasarcmoii, or other pretexts ; and from those 
Avhose eiigagcunents are for a fixc'd rent hi luoiict/, 
the half, or a greater j)ro])orti on, is taken in hind. 
This is in efl’eel a tax upon tlie industry of the 
inhabitants ; since there is scarce a held of grain 
in the province, J whjhi say not one, which has 
not been preserved by the incessant la))our of 
th(j cultivator, by digging wells for their suj)ply, 
or watering them from the wells of masonry, 
with which their country abounds, or from the 
neighbouring tanks, rivers, and Nullahs. The 
people, who imposed on themselves this volun- 
tary and extraordinary labour, and not unat- 
tended w’ith expense, did it on the expectation 
of reaping the profits of it ; and it is certain they 
would not have done it, if they had known, that 

their 
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“ tlieir rulers, from whom they were entitled to an 
indemnification, would take from them what they 
“ so hardly earned. If the same administration 
“ continues, and the country shall again labour 
“ under want of rain, every field will he abandoned, 
“ the revenue fail, a;nd thousands perish through 
want of subsistence ; for who will labour for the 
sole benefit of others, and to make himself the 
“ subject of exaction ? These practices are to be 
“ imputed to the Naih himself [the administrator 
‘‘ forced by tlie said Warren Hastings on the 
“ present Rajah of Renares]. The avowed prin- 
“ ciple, on which he acts, and which he acknow • 
“ lodged to myself, is, that the whole sum fixed for 
“ the revenue of tlie province must be collected ; 
‘‘ and that, for this purpose, the deficiency arising 
“ in ]daces where the crops have failed, or which 
“ have been left uncultivated, must be supplied 
from the resources of others, where the soil has 
“ been better suited to the season, or the industry 

“ of th(.‘ cultivators hath been more successfullv 

•/ 

“ exerted : a principle, which, however specious 
“ and plausible it may at first appear, certainly 
“ tejuls to the most pernicious and destructive con- 
se(j lienees. If this declaration of the Naib had 
“ been made only to myself, I might have doubted 
“my construction of it; bu| it was repeated by 
“him to Mr. Anderson, who understood it exactly 
“ in the same sense. In the management of the 

“ customs, 
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“ customs, the conduct oi the Naib, or ot the 
“ officer under him, was (breed also upon my at- 
terition. The exorhitaut 7 ’ates exacted hy an ar- 
hitrary valuation of the yoods; the practice of 
“exacting duties twice on the same goods, first 
“from the seller, and afterwards from the buyer; 
“ and the vexations, disputes and delays, drawn 
“on the merchants by these oppressions, were 
“loudly complained of; and some instances of 
“this kind were said to exist at the very time I 
“ was at Benares. Under such circumstances we 
“ are not to wonder if the merchants of foreign 
“ countries are discouraged from resorting to 
“ Benares, and if the commerce of that ])rovince 
“ .should annually decay. Otlwr evils, or imputed 
“ evils, have accidentally come to 1113^ knowledge, 
“which I will not now particularize; as I hope, 
“ that, with the assistance of the Resident, they 
“ may be in part corrected. One evil 1 must 
“mention, because it has been verified by my own 
“ observation, and is of that kind, which refiects 
“ an unnierited reproach on our general and 11a- 
“ tional character. When I was at Buxar, the 
“ Resident, at my desire, (mjoined the Naib to 
“ appoint creditable people to every town, through 
“which our route lay, to persuade and encourage 
“the inhabitants to .rei^ain in their houses, pro- 
“ niising to give them guards as I approached, and 
“ they required it for their protection ; and that 

“ he 
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“ he might perceive how earnest I was i'oi his 
‘ ‘ ohservatioii of this precaution, 1 repeated it to 
him ill person, and dismissed him, that he might 
“ precede me for that purpose. But, to my great 
'‘disappointment, I found every place, through 
“ uddeh 1 j)assed, abandoned; nor had, there been a. 
“ niau left in any of them for their protection. I 
“am Sony to add, that, from Ihixar to the op~ 
posite boundary, 1 have seen nothing but tracer 
of complete devastation in every vdlage ; whether 
caused by the followers of the troops, which hare 
“ lately passed, for their natural reluf, and 1 know 
“ not whether my own may not have had their 
“ share, or from tlie ap})rehensions of the inha- 
“ bitants left to themselves, and of themselves de- 
“ serting their liouses. 1 wish to acquit my own 
“ countrymen of llie blame of these unfavourable 
“ appearances, and in my own heart J do acquit 
“ them ; for at one encampment a crowd of people 
“came to me, complaining, that their new Aumilf 
“ (collector) on the approach of any mditary de- 
tackment, himself frst fled from the place; and 
“ the inha bitants, having no one, to whom they could 
apply for redress, or for the representaturn of' 
“ their grievances, and being thus remediless, fed 
"'also; so that their houses and efects became a. 
" prey to any person, who cfiose to plunder them. 
“ The general conclusion appeared to me an in- 
evitable consequence from such a state of facts ; 

“ and 
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“ and my own senses bore testimony to it in this 
“ specifick instance : nor do I know how it is 
“ possible for any officer commanding a military 
party, how attentive soever he may be to the 
discipline and forbearance of his people, to j)re- 
vent disorders when there is neither opposition to 
“ hinder nor ecidenee to detect them. These, ;ind 
many other, irregularities 1 impute solely to the 
“ Naib, and recommend his instant removal. 

“ I cannot help remarking, that, except tlie 
“city of Benares, the provinra is in effect irithout 
“ a government. The adrmnhiiratuni of the province 
“ is misconducted, and. the people oppressed, trade 
“ discouraged, and the Revenue in danger of a. 
“ rapid decline from the violent ajgrropriation of its 
“ means.' 

That the said Warren Hastings did recommend 
to the Council, for a remedy of tin; disoixlers and 
calamities, which liad arisen from liis own acts, 
dispositions, and appointments, that the adminis- 
trator aforesaid should be instantly removed from 
his office ; attributing the aforesaid “ irregularities, 
“ ajid many others, solely to him although on his 
own representation it does appear, that he was the 
sole cause of the irregularities therein described : 
neither does it appear, that the administrator, so by 
the said Hastings npminated and removed, was 
properly charged and called to answer for the said 
recited irregularities, or for the many others not 

recited , 
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recited, but attributed solely to him ; nor has any 
plea or excuse from him been transmitted to the 
Board, or to the Court of Directors ; but he was, 
at the instance of the said Hasting's, deprived of his 
said office, contrary to the principles of natural 
justice, in a violent and arbitrary manner; which 
proceeding, combined witli tlie example made of 
his predecessor, must necessarily leave to the per- 
son, who should succeed to the said office, no 
distinct principh', upon which he rniglit act with 
safety. But in comparing the consequences of the 
two delinquencies charged, the failure of the pay- 
ment of the fleveniies (from whatever cause it may 
arise) is more likely to be avoided than any severe 
course towards the inhabitants ; as the former fault 
was, besides the deprivation of office, attended 
with two imprisonments, with a menace of death, 
and an actual death, in disgrace, poverty, and in- 
solvency ; whereas the latter, namely, the oppres- 
sion, and thereby the total ruin, of the country, 
charged on the second administrator, was only 
followed by loss of office ; although he, the said 
Warren Hastings, did further assert (but witli what 
truth does not appear) that the collection of the 
last administrator had fallen rnucJi short of the re- 
venue of the province. 

That the said Warren •Hastings himself was 
sensible, that the frequent changes by him made 
would much disorder the management of the 
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Revenues, and seemed desirous of concealing his 
intentions concerning the last change until the 
time of its execution. Yet it appears by a letter 
from the Britisli Resident, dated the 23d of June 
1784, “that a very strong report prevailed at 
“ Benares of his (the said Hastings’s) intentions of 
“ appointing a new Naib for the approaching 3 ’^ear ; 
“ and tliat the effect is evident, which the preva- 
“ lence of such an idea amongst the Anniils would 
“ probably have on tlie cultivation at tins parti- 
“ culartime. Tlie lieavy Mofussil Kists (harvest 
“ instalments) liave now been collected bji^ the 
“ Aumils ; the season of tillage is arrived ; the 
“ Ryots (country fanners) inust be indulged, and 
“ even assisted bv advances ; and the Aumil must 
“ look for his returns in the abundance of the 
“ crop, {\w. c(miie(in(‘nce of tins ('(irlji altentum to the 

cultwation. The effect is evident, which the 
“ report of a cham/e in the first officer of the re- 
“ venue must have on the minds of the Aimdls, by 
“ leaving them at an uncertainty of what they 
“ in future to expect; and, in proportion to 
“ the degree of this uncertainty, their efforts and 
“ expenses in promoting the cultivation will he 
“ languid and sparing. 

“ Jn compliance with the Naib's request I have 
“ written to all the Aurwils, encouraging and order- 
“ ing them to attend to the cultivation of their 
“ respective districts. But 1 conceive I should be 

“ able 
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“ able to promote this very desirable iiiteiitiori 
“ much more effectually, if you will honour me 
“ with the communication of your intentions on 
“ this subject. At the same time I cannot help 
“ just remarking, that, if a change is intended, the 
“ sooner it takes place, the more ihc had effects 
“ I have described will be obviated.” 

That the (Council, having I'cceived the propo- 
sition for the removal of the administrator afore- 
said, did also in a letter to him (the said Hastings) 
condemn the frequent clianges by him made in the 
administration of the collection of Benares ; but 
did consent to such alterations as might be made 
without encroaching on the rights established by 
his (the said Hastings's) agreement in the year 
1781, and did desire him to transmit to them his 
plan for a new administration. 

That the said Hastings did transmit a plan, 
which, notwithstanding the evils, which had hap- 
pened from tlie former frequent changes, he did 
propose as a teinporartf expedient for the admi- 
nistration of the revenues of the said province; in 
which no provision was made for the reduction or 
remission of revenue, as exigencies might re<{uire ; 
or for the extraction of the circulating species Irom 
the said province ; or for the supply of the neces- 
sary advances for ciiltivatiow ; nor for the nnnoval 
or prevention of any of the grievances by him 
before complained of, other than an inspection by 
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the Resident and the chief criminal magistrate of 
Benares, and other regulations equally void of effect 
and authority ; and which plan Mr. Stables, one of 
the Supreme Council, did altogether reject ; but 
the same was approved of, as a temporary expedienty 
with some exceptions, by two other members of the 
Board, Mr. Wilder and Mr. Macplierson, declar- 
ing the said Warren Hasthajs responsible for the 
temporary expedlcney of the same. 

That the said Warren Hastings, in the plan 
aforesaid, having strongly objected to the appoint- 
ment of any European collectors, that is to say, of 
any European servants of the Company being con- 
cerned in the same, declared, that there had been 
sufficient experience of the ill eflects of their being 
so em])loyed in the province of Bengal ; by which 
the said Hastinos did either in loose and ufeneral 
terms convey a false imputation upon the conduct 
of the Company’s servants employed in the collec- 
tion of the revenues of Bengal, or he was guilty 
of a criminal neglect of duty, in not bringing to 
punishment the particular persons, whose evil 
practices had given rise to such a general impu- 
tation on British subjects and servants of the Com- 
pany, as to render them unfit for service in other 
places. 

That the said Warron Hastings having, in the 
course of three years, made three complete re- 
volutions in the State of Benares, by expelling, in 

the 
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the first instance, the lawful and rightful Gover- 
nour of the same, under whose care and superin- 
tendence a large and certain llevenue, suitable to 
the abilities of the country, and consistent with its 
prosperity, was paid with the greatest punctuality ; 
and by afterwards displacing two eftectivc gover- 
nours or administrators of the province, appointed 
in succession by himself ; and, in consequence of 
the said aj)pointments, and violent and arbitrary 
removals, the said province “ being left in efiect 
“ without a (government,” except in one city 
only ; and having, after all, settled no more than 
a temporary arrangement ; is guilty of an high 
crime and misdemeanor in the destruction of the 
country aforesaid. 
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